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THE WAGE SYSTEM. 


Tur important place which industrial affairs hold in modern ex- 
change of thought is a feature peculiar to this age alone. During 


the time preceding any great revolution, either in thought or gov- . 


ernment, there can always be traced indications which, to the ob- 
serving, point out with tolerable clearness the character of the new 
order. The growing spirit of investigation among all classes to-day 
shows that a new industrial system iscoming. The wage system is 


the chrysalis wherein is developing the higher order of civilization, — 


Many people view with alarm the agitations and various sorts of 
organization springing into life among the wealthiest as well as the 


poorest classes of society. ‘The fact that industrial questions take 


first rank among the many puzzles propounded by the modern. * 
Sphynx may be an indication that upon their adjustment will hinge: 

the further progress of the race. That the differences will .be .. 
equitably adjusted and that the race will advance, may be accepted - 


as axiomatic. How? and when? are the queries of those born 
perhaps a century too soon to see their ideals realized. A large 
class of people are so conservative that they. desire neither to inves- 
tigate the past nor to plan for the future. ‘They prefer to believe 


that the present economic order is the only one possible or desirable. 


Like the ostrich hiding its head in the sand, they are convinced 
that all should be voluntarily blind to the signs of the times. ‘The 
commonly accepted theory of evolution seems to apply to industrial 
as well as natural forces, and will hardly admit of this narrow 
interpretation. Other industrial systems have preceded the present 
one. They were necessary to prepare the way for the present order, 
and it is only reasonable to assume that the wage system is one of 
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the necessary stages on the road, having a perfect human develop- 
ment as its goal. The very errors and abuses of this system are 
a necessary discipline to prepare humanity for a better and more 
equitable order. | 

It may be interesting to glance briefly at preceding industrial 
systems. We can gather only the barest outlines, because history 
deals with the political rather than the social or industrial history 
of the race. Strange as it may seem, the first advance from bar- 
barism was made by the institution of slavery. The system in- 
volved many repulsive features ; yet it initiated a rude sort of co- 
operation and division of labor. When it came to the distribution 
of the products of labor, the owner seemed entitled to all above 
that necessary to maintain the slave’s existence. The ruling princi- 
ple was despotism, and the utter ignorance of the slave was one of 
the necessary conditions for the continuance of the system. Asa 
system, chattel slavery long ago disappeared, yet the traces exist 
even to-day in some parts of the world. It is not so long ago that 
even in our free country the Scriptures were quoted to prove chattel 
slavery a divine institution—provided always that the slave differed 
in color from his master. Yet with all its repulsive features slavery 
furnished the germ of our present commercial civilization. The 
downfall of the Roman Empire and the subsequent sway of the 
Northern barbarians made a new order of affairs inevitable. The 
spread of Christianity also did much to improve conditions, As the 
barbaric races slowly became civilized, the Feudal system arose as 
an outgrowth of their needs and conditions. The feudal system was 
a vast improvement on slavery. Its ruling principle was custom. 
The serfs were attached to the soil, and could claim support from 
it. Family life and the sanctity of the home were protected. It 
guaranteed many privileges even to the lowest orders. Thorold 
Rogers says of this period: ‘‘The life of our ancestors, though 
laborious, was not without its hopes. All the necessaries of life in 
ordinary years, when there was no dearth, were abundant and cheap; 
and even in dear years the margin of wages or profits over the bare 
wants of life was considerable enough to fill up the void. The 
poorest and meanest man had no absolute and insurmountable im- 
pediment put on his career, if he would seize the opportunity and 
make use of it.” | 

The same writer, after reviewing the advances of more modern 
civilization, adds: ‘‘ It may well be the case, and there is every reason 
to fear that it is the case, that there is now collected a population 
in our great towns whose condition is more destitute, whose homes 
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are more squalid, whose means are more uncertain, whose prospects 
are more hopeless, than those of the poorest serfs of the middle 
ages, and the meanest drudges of the mediaval cities.” The feudal 
system seemed to be one fairly adapted to the needs of the some- 
what rude civilization then existing, and Henry George remarks : 
“Feudalism had become so complete, that men thought of Heaven 
as organized on a feudal basis, and ranked the first and second per- 
son of the Trinity as suzerain and tenant-in-chief; yet the march of 


‘progress swept feudalism aside when it had served its purpose.” 


The invention of the steam-engine and the printing-press, the 
discovery of America, and the consequent growth of commerce laid 
the basis of the wage system, with its peculiar feature of private 
enterprise and use of vast capital. It is worthy of note that dur- 
ing the two periods just mentioned wealth certainly controlled the 
world, but never in the form of capital, as it does to-day. 

We have advanced wonderfully. Medical skill is now at the ser- 
vice of the poorest, where princes could not have obtained it in the 
middle ages. Squalid habitations are replaced by cottages built 
according to the rules of sanitary science. The former luxuries 
of the few have become the habitual comforts of the many. 
Marshes have been reclaimed that mansions might be built. The 
pleasures of literature are open to all. The aggregate wealth of 
our country would make Croesus envious. The workers of to-day 
have personal liberty. They are free to work for whom they please, 
provided they can find employment. Labor has arisen to the 
dignity of a commodity, to be sold in the market for what wages 
the law of supply and demand may fix. The laborer has a right 
to own land, if he can pay for it. He is even free to vote as he 
pleases, provided the ballot be cast in secrecy and the employer 
thus precluded from trading on his workman’s political creed. 

In analyzing the peculiar phases of the wage system we should 
proceed as the philosopher, and not allow our sympathies to warp 
our judgment to either side. We must remember that even the 
most glaring evils carry within them the seeds of their own de- 
struction, and prepare the way for the next step forward. On this 
point Lawrence Gronlund says: ‘‘ History is radically incompre- 
hensible without the conception that the social state of each epoch 
was just as perfect as the corresponding development of our race 
permitted.” A better order will replace the wage system as soon 
as society is sufficiently prepared for it. The millionaire is as 
much a creation of the industrial system as the pauper. In fact 
the two classes must necessarily be coexistent. There have been 
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some capitalists, like Robert Owen, who would willingly sacrifice 
all their wealth to right the abuses in society, but they were pow- 
erless to affect general conditions; and individual conduct does not 
in any way affect a discussion from a philosophic point of view. A 
typical example will serve as an object-lesson showing the practical 
operation of the wage system. A number of wealthy men agree to 
invest their capital in some manufacturing industry. The woollen 
industry is chosen. They meet, form a joint-stock company, and 
elect officers. None of them need have any knowledge of the work 
to be done. All they need do is invest their capital, and at the 
quarterly meetings review the business done and apportion the 
dividends earned. They conclude to invest in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. A superintendent is hired to manage the business. 
He rents or buys a woollen factory, procures adequate machinery 
and a stock of raw material. Labor is now wanted. He also buys 
what he needs of that commodity. There is this difference in the 
purchase of labor: buildings, machinery, and material are paid 


for at the time of delivery, or shortly after; labor is hired at so 


much a week or month, and always paid for after it has been used. 

The factory is opened. Labor weaves the woollen into cloth, 
using in that process a small portion of the factory and machinery. 
This cloth is not being made for the use of employers or workers. 
It is to be sold or exchanged in the markets of the world. This 
cloth has value, or it could not be exchanged for other wares. 
What gave it value? In the production of the woollen cloth, as in 
the production of any other article of utility, two prime factors 
enter into the problem—Nature and Labor. Nature makes no 
charge for her materials) Human labor, under an imperfect sys- 
tem, isa commodity having a market value. Labor is then the 
unit by which woollen and all other products are measured. The 
term Labor of course includes mental as well as physical effort, so 
long as something of utility is produced. Ricardo states the mat- 
ter clearly when he says: ‘‘'The exchange value of wares, the sup- 
ply of which can be indefinitely increased, depends exclusively on 
the quantities of labor necessarily required to produce and bring 
them to market.” This definition of value has never been success- 
fully disproved, but is carefully avoided by the shortsighted 
economists who assume the wage system to be both permanent 
and perfect. On this basis of the labor unit of exchange value 
rests many claims made by the wage-workers for better conditions 
and greater opportunities. Let us see how labor is compensated 
when the woollen cloth is sold. The sales are made. The stock 
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company meets. The superintendent submits his quarterly re- 
port. In that, we find deducted the outlay for buildings, ma- 
chinery, and material; also a percentage for the wear and tear of 
factory and machinery. There now remains a large surplus, for 
which there are two claimants—Labor and Invested Capital. The 
business principles of the wage system divide this balance into 
two nearly equal parts. Statistics show that one part is paid in 
wages, and the other part to the stock company as dividends or 
profits. The dividends cannot be considered a return for manag- 
ing the business. The superintendent does that, and is paid from 
the portion set aside as a wage fund. Labor produced all of this 
surplus, of which it only gets half. It was aided to become more 
productive by the capital invested, but the owner of the capital ap- 
propriates the fruits of the greater productivity. Labor is plentiful, 
and when the native supply seems about to fall short of the demand, 
there is the pauper population of Europe to draw upon. Then, 
too, our national policy of protection to manufacturers and free 
trade in labor is an efficient aid in keeping the supply of labor 
largely in excess of thedemand. The competition among those seek- 
ing employment tends to put wages down to the limit where the 
laborer will consent to live and rear some one to take his place. 
The limit in this country has already been reached in the mining 
industries, and in some sections among the agricultural population. 
This tendency is defined by Karl Marx as the “ iron law of wages.” 
The accuracy of his definition is seldom auestioned. It is a pecul- 
iar feature of modern industrial conditioiis that the compensation 
of labor is never computed by its productive power. Still less is it 


determined by the desires or aspirations of the wage-worker. Ina 


general way, the stockholders of the woollen plant are aware that 
labor produced the surplus over the original capital; but it would 
not be in accordance with business principles to so distribute it, 
unless labor should be in a position to make such a step advisable 
as a matter of policy. The Census reports give some valuable sta- 
tistics in regard to the relative share of profits received by labo: 
and capital. The Census reports are the most accurate statistics 
obtainable, and as the data quoted were furnished by the manufac- 
turers themselves, it probably does them no injustice. 
The total value of manufacturing interests in 
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_ The surplus which went to manufacturers in 


1850 amounted $200,000,000 

1860 426,000,000 


Wages also increased somewhat. 
The average wage in 


The average surplus to each establishment was as follows: 


Comparing the wages with the value of the manufacturing in- 
terests, we can compute how much each workman contributed from 
the product of his labor to the manufacturer’s profit. Each em- 
ployé contributed in : 


Of course the Census statistics cannot be relied upon as abso- 
lutely correct when we come to details; but to give an approxi- 
mate estimate they are reliable, and the object-lesson just gleaned 
is a startling array for so new and apparently free a country as 
this. Even when we reflect that in 1880, for instance, the average 
worker received $346.00, and contributed $323.50 to his employer’s 
profit, the amount absorbed by capital does not appear so great 
until we note how rapidly the profit accumulates where many are 
~ employed. The capitalist employing 


25 men gained....... $8,100 yearly. 


Of course some employers rent buildings and borrow money in 
order to carry on their business. In such cases the surplus may 
largely be absorbed by the landowner and money-loaner. There is 
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no ethical reason why the workmen should not receive all of their 
earnings, or at least the larger portion. But modern business ways 
are notable for a disregard of any methods except those which most 
speedily accumulate dollars. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the wage system that the 
machinery, factory, and usually the most valuable land is owned by 
the employer and capitalist. Can the wage-worker be blamed for 
sometimes thinking that he pays high for the privilege of laboring 
and earning an average wage of 94 centsaday. That is, he earns 
that by working every day in the year, and never losing time by 
sickness or for recreation. The statistics given show that about 
50 per cent is the average return for capital invested in industries 
employing considerable labor. 

In this vast difference between the product of labor and the wages 
paid lies the secret of vast fortunes and widespread poverty. To 
more equitably adjust that difference is the dream of every school of 
economics. There never was and probably never again will be an 
era in the history of the race where wealth in the form of capital 
can exert the controlling influence over all branches of society that 
it does under the wage system. The man who is so fortunate as to 
have inherited or amassed capital may be excused for an almost 
involuntary desire to justify existing conditions, and to ignore the 
harsh conclusions to which the facts point. Admitting tne rapid 
growth of surplus from invested capital, the owner of that surplus 
will perhaps claim it as a result of the natural productivity of capi- 
tal. That term is rather an unfortunate one, for it is conceded 
that capital, if left to itself, never increases any more than the - 
talent that was hidden in a napkin. Capital decays unless used. 
The only instance in which it accumulates 45 or 50 per cent a year 
is when put in a position to absorb the earnings of labor. It is 
more accurate, though perhaps less elegant, to attribute the increase 
of invested capital to its wonderful absorbing capacity rather than 
to natural productivity. It may be pertinent just here to ask 
“What is capital?” Adam Smith says ‘capital is that part of a 
man’s stock which he expects to furnish him a revenue.” Ricardo 
defines it even more clearly as “‘ the part of wealth employed pro- 


ductively with a view to profit by the sale of produce.” 


These definitions are conceded to be correct, and of course no 
intelligent person denies that capital aids labor by making it more 
productive. But as capital is the creation of labor—in fact stored- 
up labor—it is an open question whether the creature should con- 
trol the creator and charge usury for its services. It must, how- 
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ever, be admitted that labor to-day is somewhat in the position of 
the man in the Arabian Nights who let the genii out of its little 
box. The genii then expanded into a vast cloud, and neither logic 
nor moral suasion could induce it to return to the original limits. 
Capital, under the wage system, becomes the controlling power to 
an extent that but few realize. Then, too, the hope of rapidly 
accumulating wealth leads to a system of commercial speculation 
that pervades every branch of business, and introduces an element 
of uncertainty never known before this era. Some of the most 
reliable commercial agencies estimate that more than 90 per cent 
of business enterprises fail each year. Fishermen would call these 
failures instances of the minnows becoming the food of the trout. 
The bonanza farmer yearly drives out of business hundreds of small 
establishments ; yet that fact adds to rather than decreases the 
profits of the bonanza farmer. The Standard Oil Trust drove out 
the farmers who found oil-wells on their farms, thereby laying a 
basis for a colossal monopoly. Such instances could be indefinitely 
multiplied, and do not by any means disprove statements in regard 
to the accumulations of capital. The operation simply tends to 
increase the prosperity of the business whale who swallows all the 
small fishes who cross his path. It is one of the characteristics of 
the wage system that the ethical aspect of such transactions is but 
little regarded. Capital has its necessary place in the wage system, 
and will certainly be an important factor of any system that is now 
foreshadowed ; but attempts to explain away the present tenden- 
cies towards centralization of capital would be amusing were not 
the question too serious to have a comic side. Recently several 
millionaires who count their millions at threescore gravely told 
the public that they “saved” their wealth by industry and fru- 
gality. This may have been the case with their first few thousands ; 
but the succeeding millions never accumulate in that way. The 
millions pile up when a man has control of valuable natural oppor- 
tunities, and can employ many laborers. Capital, whenever invested 
in such a way, is in a position to continually levy a tax on the whole 
population using such products. Laborers are sometimes advised 
to be saving, and taught that by this process they too may become 
_ millionaires. Let us suppose a laborer received $2.00 a day, or 
twice the average wage. He never loses a day, is never sick, lives 
as economically as a Chinaman, and by great economy saves one 
dollar each day. Even granting that he puts this at interest, it 
would take more than a thousand years to save a million dollars. 
Our existing millionaires have evidently acquired their millions by 
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no such process. From the experience of the last two decades it is 
questionable if the millionaire class should be encouraged to grow. 
It would perhaps be more prudent to devise some national means of 
_ preventing the class from developing further. 

Among her millionaires the United States has now thirty-five, 
the poorest of whom is quoted at $30,000,000 and the highest at 
$125,000,000. On the other hand, we need not be surprised to find 
that a conservative estimate puts the number of unemployed men 
in the country at 500,000. This, it must be remembered, is 
largely involuntary idleness. ‘There are no avenues of employment 
open to these men. 

Coal-miners, for instance, are paid 67 cents a day, advised to 
save their earnings, and become millionaires. 

Farmers, from being the most independent and prosperous class, 


are struggling with mortgages and, in some of the Western States, ' 


becoming the tenants of money-loaners. The Census of 1880 puts 
the average income of the farmer at $310 a year. Women and 
even little children drag out a miserable and stinted existence in 
factories and workshops. This is but a glance at both sides of the 
shield. The wage system presents sharp contrasts. Nor does 
charity, even organized and on a liberal scale, at all solve the 
problem of inequalities. For the millionaire to give a portion of 
his wealth to found libraries and homes for laborers shows a gen- 
erous spirit; but it is not an equitable system which fleeces the 
laborer and then returns him a pittance as charity. Such a system 
might be tolerated for a long time in European countries, but in 
America the contrast between political freedom and industrial 
servitude becomes so glaring that comment is unavoidable. The 


wage system reaches its highest point of development when com-- 


petition disappears and is replaced by combination. Capitalists 
combine in order to gain obvious benefits, Combined capital, in 
the shape of trusts and monopolies, controls the market, trans- 
portation, finance, and even legislation. Labor, being a necessary 
adjunct in producing wealth, is much more easily controlled by 
combined capital. At the present time different classes are becom- 
ing defined with startling distinctness. The grades of the farmer, 
laborer, and skilled mechanic are becoming as fixed as the castes of 
India. 

Nor are there wanting powerful organizations of working-men 
and farmers. Their reasons for combination are somewhat similar 
to those of the capitalists. The wage-worker wants to limit the 


supply of applicants so that wages may rise. He wants shorter hours 
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of labor, and better opportunity to enjoy the advantages of modern 
civilization. ‘The farmer wants to control the price of his products 
and the manner of distribution. Although both forms of organi- 
zation are an indication of disorder in the industrial system, yet the 
combination of wage-workers has this reason for its existence which 
that of capital has not. If the premises of the most eminent polit-. 
ical economists are correct, then the wage-worker by organization 
seeks to recover something that the industrial system has permitted 
to be taken from him; while capital by organizing seeks to gain 
that to which it bas no ‘Tight—unless it be that might makes right. 
Even all these considerations would be of little moment were the 
wage-workers only a small portion of the population. In that case 
their claims could be safely ignored, and the wage-system might 
still flourish for centuries. The economic definition of labor 
made at the beginning of this article includes in that class about 
nine-tenths of the population of this great country. Properly speak- 
ing, professional men, students, artists, managers, clerks, book- 
keepers, authors, farmers, and all self-employing people are as lit- 
erally wage-workers as the laborer who digs in the street. 

The few illustrations used here to show the relation of wages and 
capital are susceptible of a general application. When more care- 
ful investigation only serves to reveal greater inequalities, then we 
begin to have a suspicion that ‘‘there’s something rotten in the 
state of Denmark.” Even the most ardent advocate of the wage 
system must admit that it has the disadvantage of denying to a 
large portion of the people anything like an opportunity for normal 
mental, moral, and physical development. We are all vitally in- 
terested in the wage system, and it is a most interesting problem 
as to how existing abuses may be wiped out and yet preserve all 
that is useful and valuable. There is every reason to believe that 
the problem will find its first and most intelligent solution in the 
United States. We have a country possessing natural resources 
of untold value, and many of them are yet undeveloped by labor. 
The aggregate wealth already far exceeds that of any other coun- 
try. Inventive genius flourishes, and makes labor a thousandfold 
more productive. There is plenty of skilled labor at hand. Intel- 
ligence is becoming widely diffused. Political freedom only serves 
to make industrial freedom more valuable. Under equitable con- 
ditions every person willing to work should be able to find ample op- 
portunity. Industry ought to bea guarantee both against pinching 
poverty and colossal fortunes. Some writer compares the present 
development of the wage system toa pyramid balanced on its apex: 
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every effort is used to keep it from toppling over; when in reality, 
if the pyramid should fall, it would then rest, not on a point, but 
upon a broad and solid base. 

It is a noticeable fact that all preceding changes from one indus- 
trial system to another have been made without any revolution 
requiring military force or bloodshed. The revolution each time 
has been accomplished gradually and quietly. The new system 
replaced the old without friction. ‘There is no reason to fear that 
the abolition of the wage system need involve any great disturbance 
in the affairs of the nation. The coming industrial order must of 
necessity be a highly organized system. We have thorough organi- 
zation to-day in all branches of society, except that much of it is 
compulsory. The good effects are not visible, because the product 
is divided among the few instead of the many. 

The trusts and monopolies have been the best object-lessons that 
the American people could have. Ifa few men can control the va- 
ried and complicated industries of the country for their own profit, 
it is only reasonable to assume that an industrial system of govern- 
ment could find equally intelligent and trusty agents for the bene- 
fit of the people at large. Wage-workers have already shown that 
they understand how to manage even the details of their different 
branches of industry. The national trade-unions are gradually 
assuming actual if not apparent control of skilled crafts, and it is 
worthy of note that such organizations even now adjust their affairs 
with but little friction. It is no uncommon sight under the wage 
system to see the representatives of employers’ organizations meet- 
ing with similar representatives from wage-workers’ organizations 
to agree upon some basis of operations which will be reasonably 
satisfactory to both. 

That such efforts are not more successful is perhaps owing to 
the difficulty of meeting on an equality. There seems a possibility 
of the time coming when capitalists as well as wage-workers will 
see that it will be to the interest of all classes to divert the present 
organized forces into channels where a harmonious adjustment will 
be evolved, and all classes can participate in the good results, If 


the present system of commercial and industrial co-operation could 


be made to develop into a system of voluntary co-operation, the 
wage feature with all its evils would disappear, because the wage- 
workers would then of necessity determine their share in the prod- 
uct of their labors. Such a plan would involve no radical change 
in the methods of production or transportation, except to make 
them more efficient. A just distribution of the products of labor 
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in this country alone would mark a new era in the development of 
the race. Those who stand with their faces toward the light claim 
that the dawn of a new day is already brightening the sky. 


Eva McDOona.p. 
Str. Pau, Minn. 


THE LARKSPUR. 


I wILu tell you of the Larkspur, 
A pretty sylvan gem, . 
With bugle-moulded flowers 
On a tall and slender stem. 
Its lance-like leaves in bunches 
Are thrust into its limbs, 
And waif-like here it wanders, 
As if following its whims. 


It wakens in the dawnlight 
When the larks begin to rise, 

And clothes itself in raiment 
Tinted like morning skies. 

It is so gay and fragile, 
So dainty and so free, 

It would seem the only duty 
Of the larkspur is to be. 


But then there is a story, 
Retold on branch and brink, 
That this is Flora’s bugler, 
For her troops, in blue and pink. 
I’ve seen them spring, and gather 
Round, as if to mind its call ; 
I’ve seen them break and vanish, 
With the larkspur in the fall. 


And when its spears and bugles 
Glisten not on marsh and hill, 
I know the cliffs and woodlands 
Are bleak, and dun, and still. 
Why, when it does its duty, 
Should its only emblem be, 
In Flora’s mystic language, 
Inconstant levity ? 
JENNIE C. MORTON. 
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**POLLY AND I WERE SWEETHEARTS.” 


** Si vous voulez que j aime encore, 
Rendez-moi Vdge @amour.” VOLTAIRE. 


November 21, 1890.—This morning when Désirée brought my 
coffee I found the salver crowned with a bunch of damask roses. 

‘‘Why this unwonted splendor, Désirée ?” I asked, sleepily. 

“This is madame’s birthday !” said my maid in tones of reproach- 
ful surprise. 

“Why yes, of course. Mon Diew / how could I forget? and how 
amiable of you to remember! How old am I, Désirée? I hope you 
don’t remember that.” 

Whereupon the artful one assured me that I had not aged a day 
since she entered my service, five years before. 

“I’m afraid you are a flatterer, Désirée. Wheel the pier-glass 
to the bed, and let me see how a woman impresses herself on her 
sixty-second birthday.” 

“*Sixty-second !” exclaimed my maid. 

‘“‘Désirée, if you had read Herbert Spencer as diligently a as you 
have Zola and suchlike disreputables, you would appreciate the 
fact that, having lived at the rate of forty-eigjt hours a day for 
thirty-one years, I am now sixty-two instead /f thirty-one, as a 
soberer and slower individual would be.” 

Désirée would listen respectfully and loo 
instead of French were being spoken ; so 
“Oui, certainement, madame,” and wheeled up the glass. 

I am not too modest to confess that I was rather pleased ime 
otherwise at the reflection my glass cast back at me. After a criti- 
cal survey I decided that my hair, gray as cobweb since my illness 
at twenty-five, was at least as curling and abundant as ever, the out- 
lines of my face quite as round and blooming; that my eyes met 
the eyes in the mirror with as bright a glance, and an expression 
twice as calm and untroubled, as in the days of my stormy, passion- 
ate youth. 

‘‘Sweet are the green pastures and still waters of philosophy,” I 
mused, as I rolled out of bed “—especially when you have to walk 
over red-hot ploughshares of emotion to get there.” 

After my bath I donned a soft robe of black surah, fastened 
Désirée’s roses at my breast, and trailed into the studio, where I 
found the usual pile of letters—a dozen bills, a note from Phil 


intelligent if Chinese 


e only answered gravely, 
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Wainwright asking me to a box-party at the Broadway, another 
from Marguerite Dorrance—she has her engagement at the 
Casino at last—cards for Carroll Beckwith’s view, two Paris letters, 


and lastly a square envelope addressed with my full name, even to 


the Louise, which I dropped when I was married. 
I opened and read : 
Tue HorrmMann, November 21. 
My DEAR OLD FrienD: I am in town fora day or two on my 
way to Europe. Presuming the possibility of your caring to see me, 
I shall do myself the honor of calling upon you this afternoon at 
five. Sincerely (good Heavens and Earth }), 
JOHN WRAYBURN. 


I certainly flattered myself that I had reached a stage where 
nothing could happen within the range of the physically possible 
to startle me. But I was mistaken: this little missive gave me 
quite a turn. I read it over several times, lit a cigarette as a com- 
poser, read it again, and finally dropped into an arm-chair, in reverie 
so deep that, when Mellins lounged in unannounced, I sprang to my 
feet with an exclamation. 

‘‘Good-morning Mrs. Richmond”—very elaborately ; ‘‘ you seem 
agitated. Doubtless, since I have been accustomed to calling at 
this hour for only two years, my sudden appearance startled you.” 

“Pardon my abstraction, ¢rés cher,” I answered, laughing, and 
giving both my hands. “The truth is, I was just twenty-one years 
old when you entered, and that was some time before we met, I 
believe.” 

“From which I infer that you were indulging in a ten-years’ retro- 
spect. You grow sentimental with approaching age, madam.” 

«‘ And you grow clairvoyant. How did you know that this is my 
birthday ?” 

“A year ago to-day you told me that you were just entering your 
thirties, and meant henceforth to lie about your age, and to abjure 
birthdays and muslin gowns as belongings of youth. With various 
and sundry other of your frivolous speeches it remained in my 
memory. I have brought you a little souvenir,” sinking on his 
favorite couch and drawing me down beside him. 

An opal bracelet-—Mellins always gives me opals. ‘They express 
you,” he once said. 

‘How beautiful !” I cried, “and how sweet youare! Did you 
select this serpent design—emblem of eternity—in reference to my 
years, or—impossible, you prince of pessimists !—can it refer to—?” 
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Nothing is eternal,” he answered, with characteristic cheerful- 
ness ; ‘‘ not even friendships ideal as ours. To the purely rational 
being, the sweetest music never drowns the sound of ‘oblivion 
beyond memory.’ I have no doubt that the future contains a day 
when I shall not turn up at your studio, and when no one will mar- 
vel but the elevator boy.” He broke off with a laugh, and a light 
kiss dropped on my cheek. 

“ How is your wife?” I asked, carelessly, leaning down to adjust 
the rosette on my slipper. 

«‘That excellent woman is quite well, I believe. You always in- 
quire about her health when I grow a bit sentimental, I notice. I 
suppose you consider it your duty.” 

“T mean it as a crusher,” I said, severely ; “have you anything to 
tell me?” 

“ Nothing of importance that I think of. Lippincott has asked 
me for a novelette, and— Oh! I forgot: I have parted with the 
copyright of ‘Phrania.’ They gave me five thousand.” 

“T have had a windfall too,” I remarked, as my share of news ; 
“T sold ‘The Bridge of Sighs’ to Schaus yesterday for eleven hun- 
dred dollars.” 

««Eleven hundred! That’s not bad. What are you going to do 
with such an immense sum?” 

“Pay my debts—a few of them. You have no idea what an 
appalling amount of money I owe. I have been dunned like every- 
thing lately. Then I am going to have some new frocks, and if I 
have anything left—” 

‘“« After buying ‘ some new frocks’? You won’t have car fare. 
Why didn’t you tell me you needed money? The idea of you being 
bothered with debts. You really annoy me, Estelle.” 

‘My debts don’t bother me as much as they do my creditors,” I 
responded, making the customary joke. 

“You had better give me your bills, and spend all the eleven 
hundred on yourself.” 

“My dear child, I—oh, Mellins, you know I won’t take money 
from you. I don’t want our friendship to sink to the level of a 
common affaire. You said yourself that—that it might end. If 
we should break to-morrow I should have nothing to regret. | 
have received no more than I have given. You have not paid for 
my favor.” 

“Tf we should break to-morrow I should be in your debt even if 
I had paid a few of your bills, since you have given me all of real 
happiness I have ever known; you have almost written my books ; 
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you have been the inspiration of my best work. I owe you every- 
thing ; and if you should demand my last dollar or my last drop of 
blood, I would give up either as your simple due.” He got up and 
walked about the room. ‘‘ Talk to me, Estelle; I am in a mood to- 
day. What were you thinking of so deeply when I came in? ” 

“Oh,” I said, smiling—I was glad to change the subject—“I was 
reading a note from an old friend. I thought he had disappeared 
from my horizon forever. I knew him years ago when I was a girl 
on the prairies.” 

“A prehistoric lover, perhaps. Tell me about him. Have you 
any brandy?” 

I crossed the room, poured him a glass of eau-de-vie, and handed 
him a cigar. When we were comfortably settled, and poor Mellins’ 
nerves, under the soothing influence of his Habana, began to emerge 
from their state of artistic disorder, I said, “ Did you ever have a 
grande passion? did you ever get over it, and afterwards meet its 
shrouded ghost ?” 

“ Yes, to two-thirds of your question. Well?” 

‘* Well, I am to have a call from the shrouded ghost of my grande 
passion this afternoon at the hour of five.” 

“Tndeed ? How Owen-Meredith!” 

“‘Ts it not? But you have no idea how enthusiastic I was over 
him ten years back. When we broke off, just before I left home, 
I literally came near dying of grief. I was very emotional in those 
days. There was a most tragical scene the morning I came away. 
We parted passionately, and never spoke again, although I went 
back the next year, just before I went to Paris, and saw him quite 
frequently on the street.” 

“ What was it all about ?” 

“Oh, a piece of my depravity. I was much the same type then 
as now. . When I was good, I was very, very good; and when I was 
bad—and so-forth. Whatever I did—I am not quite clear what it 
was, now—there was an exposé and a row. I really might have lied 
my way out of it—I don’t know why I didn’t; I had told him plenty 
of lies on previous occasions—but whether this particular villainy 
was so great that I was rather proud of it, or whether I had an un- 
wonted attack of virtue, I don’t remember. At any rate, I chose to 
confess all, and cast defiance at the foe. The thing dragged along 
until we were both thoroughly weary of it and of each other. Then 
we parted, and I came to New York and plunged into my art studies. 

- He was really an uncommonly nice fellow—brains, family, money. 
As I said, I was desperately in love. I suffered, actually suffered, 
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for years. I remember the night before my marriage I burned the 
traditional relics; but when I came to his portrait, which I had 
worn in a locket all that time, my courage failed. I spent the 
night weeping over it, and ended by sealing up and putting it away. 
Singularly enough, I have scarcely thought of him since; but when 
I read that note this morning, I cannot deny it, 1—” 

‘‘Oh, Estelle !” interrupted Mellins, with a derisive howl; “now 
don’t, I beg of you. Think better of it!” 

‘*Oh, you may scoff, you dog of an unbeliever; but I insist upon 


-it—I really did experience a certain thrill.. I have absolutely no 


feeling for him, of course ; but I have an immense curiosity to see 
how my idol has evoluted.” 

“ Ts he married ?” asked Mellins, with languid interest. 

“T suppose so. Men usually do marry, I believe. He used to 
rather affect pretty married women. I hope he didn’t make his 
wife an exception to the old penchant.” 

‘*Men usually do,” observed my bon ami, coolly appropriating a 
cigarette I had just rolled for myself. ‘‘ He is coming at five, you 
say? May I happen in, accidentally? I should like to behold the 
paragon.” 

‘Indeed you may not,” I said, emphatically ; “he may ask me to 
go abroad with him, in which case your presence might complicate 
matters.” 

“T am perfectly willing to complicate that matter. But I don’t 
believe you are a woman to let a man pick you up after leaving you 
alone ten years. I never particularly admired that sweet creature 
whose old lover comes back after a quarter of a century, to find her 
waiting meekly under the morning-glory vines on the front porch. 
Aside from the want of dignity evinced by such exaggerated con- 
stancy, I should think, after the cork had been out a certain length 
of time, the affair would lose sparkle.” 

“You needn’t fear for me,” I replied, with some spirit; “I don’t 
fancy the réle of Penelope.” 

‘*By Jove !” laughed Mellins, ‘‘I never thought of comparing 
you to Penelope.” 

‘* Well,” said I, “I'll tell you what I think. I think we are 
troubling ourselves unnecessarily. I don’t believe Mr. Wrayburn 
has the smallest intention of throwing himself at my feet. He is 
doubtless married, and the father of an interesting family; I expect 
to find him rather stout, and perhaps even a little bald. Our meet- 
ing will be cordial, we shall exchange compliments, talk common- 
places for an hour or so, and he will bow himself out, saying in- 
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wardly, ‘ How could I ever?’ I shall watch him disappear, with a 
similar reflection, and then I shall go in to dinner.” 

“In a word, you will find him slow; and unless you fumigate the 
apartment before he comes, and substitute Pilgrim’s Progress for 
Abbé Mouret on that table there, he will probably pronounce you 
fast.” 

Dejeuner was announced at this interval; and before we were 
seated Bertie Sanford and Captain Beauchamp came in, and I let 
them stay on condition that they would go the instant they fin- 
ished. 

At two I was in the studio, where I painted industriously until 
five. I had no idea it was so late until Jack’s card was brought to 
me. I tore off my apron, and then, on second thought, put it on 
again, and ordered my visitor to be shown in. 

As he entered, “‘ You find me in the blood and dust of the arena, 
Mr. Wrayburn,” I said; I always make a point of beginning a 
doubtful conversation myself. ‘‘I am about to dismiss my model, 
and then I can tell you how glad I am to see yon.” 

I gave Alessandro the signal, and gathered up my brushes to wash. 

Beyond the first polite murmur on entering, he had not spoken a 
word; but I felt his eyes fixed on me intensely, and it made me so 
nervous that I slopped water all over my sleeves. I chattered away 
vivaciously, not saying anything in particular ; finally asked some 
question, and looked up fora reply. ‘The expression of his face 
was startling. 

“Good heavens! how changed you are!” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Why, am I old or ugly ?” I asked, much surprised and a little 
piqued. ‘‘ Perhaps you mean my hair. I was quite ill some years 
ago, and my locks have been gray ever since. I hated it at first, but 
by and by I came to think it rather becoming.” 

‘ ©]t is very becoming,” he said, recovering himself quickly and 
smiling; ‘‘ but it never really occurred to me that you would be at 
iall different from the little Miss Wade I knew ten years ago.” 

“ Thave always emulated Byron’s Countess Laura, who treated 
time well, expecting time to return the compliment,” I answered, 


with a responsive smile ; “‘ but I don’t ask to remain a rosebud for- 


ever.” 

If he had been embarrassed at first he was quite at easenow. Of 
course I soon got myself together, and for an hour we talked as ami- 
ably and harmlessly as possible. I learned that Omaha had grown 
into a city; all the old wildernesses where I used to paint had been 
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built over. I listened to brief histories of former acquaintances ; 
the old set had all married each other. They remembered and 
often spoke of me. (I can imagine what most of them would be 
apt to say.) We spoke of my painting, and he congratulated meon 
my success. Two or three of my canvases had found their way to 
Omaha; he himself had one little thing. 

‘‘Indeed! What is it?” I asked. 

He hesitated and reddened: “ Evangeline on the Prairie.” 

It was my turn to redden, and I felt the blood rush to my face as 
I wondered quickly whether the impulse that prompted him to buy 
that picture was at all similar to that which had inspired me to 
paint it. The idea came to me one day when we passed on the 
street without speaking. 


‘* And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fireflies, 
Wandered alone, and she cried, ‘O Gabriel! O my beloved ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me ?’” 


Ah, the heart-ache, the longing that went into that picture! I 
remember wishing that he might some time see it. 

“T painted that in Paris before my marriage,” I said, carelessly. 
“T am glad to know where it is, because it was almost the first thing 
I exhibited.” 

There was a rather long pause, which he broke: ‘‘ Were you 
happy in your married life, Estelle?”—he had cglled me Mrs. 
Richmond before. 

«Yes, I was,” I answered. “Mr. Richmond was very much 
older than I, but he was a thoroughly appreciative man, one who 
had never lost his enthusiasms. He was devoted to art, and im- 
mensely ambitious for my success as a painter. He was angelically 
good to me always, and I was very desolate when he died. We were 
in Spain at the time, where I was deep in color-study. It was 
very sudden, and a great blow to me. But my art helped me 
then as it had before—many times.” I added, hastily, “Much 
of our income ceased with his death, and I had to come back 
to America and goto work. I am an extravagant creature, you 
know, and can’t manage on a little. The change was good for me 
after all, though. But—I forgot to ask before—you are married ? ” 

Another pause more painful than the last. 

“No,” he answered, with a sardonic laugh, “I have never found 
any rich old woman who was dying to be angelically good to me,” 
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I simply gasped. “Oh, forgive me!” he cried, quickly; ‘I was 
vexed with you. I know I had no right. I will go now.” 

I choked back my resentment, and said, ‘‘ You were rude; just a 
little ruder, in fact, than anyone I ever saw. But I forgive you.” 

We walked to the door, he offered his hand, and I gave him mine. 

‘*Ts this good-bye for another ten years? Why have you not been 
to see me before? Surely you must have been in town.” 

He looked at me with a slow smile. ‘‘ Why have I not been to 
see you?” he repeated. ‘‘ Ah, Estelle, shall I say something con- 
ventional, or shall I tell the truth? How did I know you would 
even remember my name ?” 

Now why—why on earth didn’t I murmur, “ Why, Mr. Wray- 
burn, as if Lever forgot my old friends!” or some similar platitude ? 
Why didn’t I do anything but cry out faintly, 

Jack”? 

In the dim, twilit studio stood we then, for the next three tremu- 
lous, silent moments, my two hands clasped hotly in hisown. When 
at last he spoke, his voice, because the room had been indulging 
in such extraordinary whirling gymnastics, seemed to come from a 
very great distance. 

“ Estelle,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ Estelle, I am sai that you forgot. 
I know well that I have not been to you all these years what you 
have been tome. You went away; you had your art; you married 
a man who loved you, as he must have, devotedly. You have been 
courted, adored; you have all you ever dreamed of or desired. 
Meanwhile II have bought and sold stocks, shipped grain, and 
speculated in real estate. Nothing has happened to me to take the 
place of the old sweet romance. Many things have happened to 
you. I do not reproach you.” 

As he spoke, the memory of four years of bitterness, of toil and 
drudgery, of struggle against poverty and discouragement, came 
back to me. I recalled the long nights I lay awake with a ghost 
that would not down; I remembered my lonely life in Paris; I 
thought of the little anniversaries I kept—how Christmas was a day 
of tears and dreariness so long—so long, for it was on that day we 
parted. It all surged over me like a wave; all the suffering, the 
ghastly pain. I raised my eyes to his, and said, steadily, 

“ Yes, I have been perfectly happy. I forgot ina week. You 
are quite right in your estimate of me.” 

And then I burst into an agony of tears. I tore away from him 
and fled to the extreme end of the room. He followed, and drew 
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me down on the couch where Mellins and I had that morning dis- 
cussed the improbability of my playing Penelope. 

“ Estelle,” he faltered, “what shall I say to you? I dare not 
think what you mean by what you said to me. After all this time, 
do you care to have me tell you that I realize how hard and unfor- 
giving I was? I did not understand or appreciate you then ; I 
think I could now, if it were not too la 

“Ts your desire for my forgiveness a recent one ?” I asked, bit- 
terly. 

He caught my hands and pulled me around until the fading day- 
light shone full in my face. For a long minute we looked each 
other fairly in the eyes. “If you want a history of the last ten 
years,” he said, “you know when you first went away I was angry 
with you. Whether I was right or wrong, ask yourself. I was 
angry, furious; I raged against you, I hated you, until, O Estelle! 
until I saw you again, until you came back, your old sweet, wilful, 
witching self. And then—TI meant to go to you, I tried to go, only I 
was proud. You never gave me the least sign. Yet itseemed to me 
that something must surely happen to bring us together. Then sud- 
denly you were gone—I did not know that you were going. What 
could I think but that you had forgotten? You married, and I— 
after a while I grew not to care. I worked. But I never forgot you; 
I never loved any other woman. I have rejoiced in your success. 
I have always defended you, believed in you, even when others— 
Oh, Estelle! you do not know how I have suffered to hear cruel 
things said of you. I know how good and pure you are. Tell 
me that it isn’t true what they say of you and that miserable 
novelist. No; don’t tell me ; I have no right; I don’t care. Only 
let me take you away from. this artificial life, these heartless, 
scoffing people, this loose bohemian existence. Ah! what am I 
saying ? Estelle! ” 

I could not speak. I only sat there with my face hidden in 
my hands. This man—did I love him? How does anyone ever 
know if they love? With Arthur Richmond I was always a child; 
with Mellins a boy; but with him, never anything but a woman. 
Was that a sign? I swayed towards him, and he caught me in his 
arms. 

‘* Estelle, my love, my darling, look at me, and tell me that we 
shall be happy yet together. Old things are best, after all!” 

“‘ No, no!” I cried, “ I do not—I cannot tell; to-morrow—” 

“T will leave you at once, if you wish—if you will let me come 
back,” he said. 
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Then, kissing my hands many times, and very tenderly, he rose 
and started to go. I cannot help thinking with a shudder of Mellins 
at this point. As Jack reached the door I flung out both arms and 
cried, 

“Oh, Jack!” 

He sprang towards me, but I waved him back frantically: 

“Go! go!”—and he went. 

Outside he stopped long enough to scribble “ Five o’clock ” on his 
card, and send it in by Désirée, who regarded me sympathctically 
as I read. 

Will madame dine?” 

Yes, madame would dine. Allah be praised, Désirée, one can 
always dine at least. 

I have always had a habit of regarding myself i in the third person, 
as it were; of admiring, condemning, praising, or blaming myselt 
exactly and about as impartially as though I were somebody else. 
In this case I felt sure that my decision, whatever it might be, 
would surprise no one more than it would myself; for to no one was 
I more of an unknown quantity. Just now my brain was ina whirl. 
I did not make the slightest effort to think. I merely sat, and 
ate and drank mechanically, and thrilled all over as I recalled the 
sound of his voice, his trembling, passionate kisses on my hands. 
Over and over again I lived that strange, brief scene. I had no 
past, no future ; I was born an hour ago; the world bewildered me. 
Oh, I must compose myself. I will wear the dahlia faille to be 
married. If my new gray were only done— To think of clothes 
at such a time ! 

We willspend the winter in Venice. Venice with Jack! When I 
was there before—I was never there before! I ama young girl; I 
am going to be married to-morrow; going to Europe on my wedding 
journey. Oh, love! think of the years we have wasted. Just then 
some one in the salon began to play softly on the piano. Léon often 
announces his presence that way. I brought myself up with a great 
start, and called to him to come in for some coffee. We had a 
cigarette or two together, and I sent him back to the piano to play 
until he was told to stop. 

“I have something very serious to think out, Léon cheri,” I 
explained, “and your playing always helps me. No Liszt or Wagner 
to-night, Léon; Beethoven if you like: go on.” 

He obeyed, like the great good-natured Russian savage that he is, 
and I went into the studio and walked up and down in the dark. 


But somehow or other I found myself in an altogether different 
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mood. Léon’s flippances, or perhaps the mere break in my rhap- 
sody, had wrought a change. The whole affair suddenly put on 
an impossible aspect. But why—I argued with myself—why im- 
possible? Have not you, Estelle Richmond, long been law and 
gospel unto yourself? Have you been accustomed to comparing 
your actions with those of other people? Have you waited to con- 
sult precedents, traditions, authorities ? Would it disturb you if 
the whole world rose up to pronounce your marriage romantic, sen- 
sational, absurd? Mellins—well, yes—Mellins, I shall have to 
give you up, of course. You are one of the “heartless, scoffing 
set ” I am to be taken away from. Iam going to marry the one 
man I have ever loved. Old things—old things are best, after all! 

How heavenly that adagio from the “ Pathétique” is! I wonder 
if I shall find some one in Omaha who can play like Léon. I won- 
der if Jack would not open his eyes at the spectacle of a young 
man playing nearly all night to assist my mental struggles. I won- 
der if Jack will mind his wife’s little bachelor habits, generally— 
vermouth before dinner, for instance; cigarettes between the courses. 

Perhaps in ten years he has picked up a few vices of his own. 
I don’t expect to marry the identical young man of ten years ago. 
I hope he—doesn’t expect— Ah! I am not the woman he loved, 
whose memory he has cherished all this time. That woman—she 
passed out of existence long ago. With asort of a pang it came 
back to me—my innocent, unselfish girlhood. Does he think of me 
as I was then—as I was then? And with the sobbing strains of 
Beethoven on my ears I went back through all the time that lay 
between, and lived it over again. 

At twenty I was a wayward, impulsive, passionate child. I had 
as many caprices as a savage princess, and about as much self-con- 
trol as the prairie winds that blow. Perfectly ignorant of the world, 
utterly ungoverned, the possibilities for good or for evil in my 
character were equally great. Without knowing it myself, I was 
ambitious—abnormally so, I was an incarnate aspiration. I only 
knew I hungered and thirsted for sympathy. 

Then came my lover, and in his strong level nature my restless- 
ness for a time found rest. I flung myself into love, as I had into 
all my other freaks, with all my strength. I must have been very 
trying at times. Poor Jack! he never understood my intensities, 
and was often very impatient and irritable. 

But I loved him; and under the influence of that passion my 
girl’s soul glowed and expanded and wasennobled. I loved even 


the tears he made me shed. “I forgive you, dear,” I remember 
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sobbing out. “ Some day, when you have to overlook a fault of mine, 
remember that I forgave you once.” 

But ah! when the test came— 

Yes, it is quite true ; I was false to him—false to honor, false to 
truth. But false to love—who has to answer to that charge ? 

I deserved his scorn, his contempt, his anger; but if he had for- 
given me, if he had—well, I should not have set the town wild with 
‘* Herod the Great ” last year. 

I, who might have lost myself in love of husband and children, 
have found another kind of self-immolation; that is all. Nothing 
else is possible now, and I am content that it is so. 

Only I cannot quite understand why I laid my head down in the 
cushions and wept so bitterly. Was it the half-consciousness of 
something missed, something incomplete in my life? Or was it 
only a little sentimental sigh after dead ‘youth? It must be to 
every woman a sad moment when she first knows herself past lov- 
ing, past emotion, past self-surrender and unselfishness. By and 
by it comes to be a subject of congratulation with her—after that 
first moment of bitterness. 


Forgive me tf this afternoon I made you think I loved you still. 
Perhaps I was a little deceived myself. It was only that I had not 
quite forgotten that I loved you once. Understand me if you can, 
and farewell. 


That was the note I gave poor sleepy Léon to post when he left 
at two. 


RueEtTA LOUISE CHILDE. 
New YORE. 


«* DEEP IN THY HEART.” 
TO X. 


Deep in thy heart I know thou knowest 
My heart still goes where’er thou goest; 
Howe’er thou thinkest thou’rt alone, 
My thought still flies to meet thine own. 
* * * * * 

Whate’er thou sayest to forbid, 

My lips still murmur forth their love— 
My life still shows it—nor is’t hid 

More than the sun above ! 


REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
II. WALKING FOR HEALTH. 


Ir is astonishing how many half-sick people we meet in the course 
of a day. Asarule, they do not know their condition. Few sus- 
pect it, although perhaps dimly conscious that something is the 
matter with them. They have not succumbed to illness, and have 
no thought of doing so.. They expect to wear out the disorder, 
whatever it may be, and as likely as not put on extra steam for the 
purpose, not realizing that they, instead of the disease, are wearing 
out. The momentum of the machine keeps it going for the time, 
and will continue to do so, if not stopped for repairs or lubrication, 
until some fine day it will suddenly break down; then the end 
will soon be reached. Most of these people are not seriously ill; 
that is, no vital point has been fatally affected. They can be re- 
stored to perfect health. Recuperation will not even be difficult. 
All they need to do is to give nature a chance. She will take the 
work in hand and repair damages, if left to herself. But if they 
keep on as they are going, defying disease, and neglecting if not 
insulting nature, their systems will gradually yield to the strain, 
until there will be a giving way at the weakest point, and then it 
will be too late. Such is the story, briefly told, of thousands who 
die in middle life, if not in early manhood, who ought to go down 
to their graves with the weight of full one hundred years upon 
their heads. Death in such cases is always spoken of as ‘an un- 
timely end,” and is usually set down as ‘‘a mysterious dispensation 
of an overruling Providence.” It is an untimely end in the fullest 
and clearest sense; but Providence is not responsible for it, and 
there is no “mystery ” about it. Whatever culpability there is, and 
it is undeniably great, rests with the victim and sufferer. No man 
has a right to take his own life, either suddenly or by slow degrees. 
The processes by which men kill themselves are many, and the 
knife and pistol are by no means the surest. The wasting grind 
of unintermittent toil is far more deadly. It never fails to do its 
work. All that it needs is time enough. It is long work, not hard 
work, that kills. 

It would be hard to find a more striking illustration of the truth 

_of these observations than is furnished in a recent address of Dr. 
Graham of Canada, wherein is quoted the following passage from 
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an interview had by Dr. Roouth with the late Dr. Golding Bird of 
London, a few weeks before the English physician’s death. ‘‘ He 
was,” says Dr. Roouth, ‘‘then in the zenith of his popularity, and 
recognized by all as one of the ablest of our London physicians. I 
called upon him one morning with a relative, for consultation. 
Several other medical men preceded me. His rooms were full, and 
I had to wait three hours before I could gain admission to his 
study and consult him about the case. I congratulated him upon 
his success in practice. ‘ Yes,’ he said to me, ‘you are right, but I 
wish, nevertheless, to make your remark a text for a little parting 
advice. You see me, at a little over forty, in full practice; my 
rooms are full, and 1 am making several thousands per annum [I 
think he said seven], and if I died to-morrow I should not leave as 
many hundreds to my family. All this I have accomplished by 
sheer perseverance, unceasing hard work, and no holiday. But I 
am to-day a wreck. I have fatal disease of the heart, the result of 
anxiety and unceasing labor. I know I cannot live many months, 
and my parting advice to you is this: never mind at what loss, take 
your six weeks’ holidays. It may delay your success, but it will 
insure its development. Otherwise you will find yourself at my 
age a prosperous practitioner, but a dying old man.’ Six months 
after this conversation the speaker was dead.” 

There are thousands of people, and so-called successful people, in 
the exact condition above described, although they do not know if. 
The heart, the liver, the kidneys, or some other vital organ has be- 
come irreparably deranged, and fatal collapse is but a question of a 
few days, or months at most. And there are thousands more who 
are drifting into that condition. Among them, unfortunately as 
well as surprisingly, is an undue representation of professional men, 
embracing the brightest and most useful members of society, and 
who should best understand and follow the laws of hygiene. On, 
on, they slowly march, a veritable funeral procession, in the foot- 
prints of those who have preceded them in the same downward 
road, taking no heed of the others’ example, or its inevitable conclu- 
sion. They are not ignorant of nature’s laws, but they have sturdy 
constitutions, and they hope to escape the fate of such as have gone 
before them. They keep on taking the chances until something 
gives way, and then, in alarm, if not in panic, they rush into the 
first avenue apparently leading from the impending danger. Rea- 
lizing, very likely, that the trouble is largely due to the neglect 
of out-door exercises, they resume or enter upon their practice 
with a desperate energy that overtaxes their strength, and hastens 
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the very disaster they are trying to avert. Moderation at such a 
crisis might save them. 

That there are plenty of persons who are or were by nature 
physically weak, and promising candidates for early graves, or who, 
with good organizations, have run themselves down by sedentary 
pursuits, too closely followed, or by wasteful habits, that have 
built themselves up and prolonged their lives to good old age by 
proper attention to open-air athletics and pastimes, is proved by 
numerous well-known instances. The case of Luigi Cornaro, a 
Venetian, who was born in 1467, is not only in point, but well 
worth quoting, because full of instruction and encouragement. 
Cornaro was a man of weak constitution. Moreover, from early 
manhood until he was thirty-five, as he tells us, he led a reckless 
life. He indulged in nearly every form of popular dissipation in 
the fastest city of Europe. At thirty-five life had become a burden 
to him. For the next five years he was a constant sufferer. At 
forty he was told by his physicians that nothing would prolong his 
days beyond two or three years. ‘Then it was that, in the belief, 
probably, that it was never too late to mend, or at least try to mend, 
he resolved to turn over a new leaf. He changed his whole mode 
of living. He became an ascetic as far as diet was concerned, and, 
in the matter of occupation, gave his mind to “‘ the contemplation 


of fine scenery, noble buildings, beautiful combinations of color | 


and music,” and from these his chief pleasure, as he tells us, was 
derived. Such studies kept him the most of the time in the open air, 
and compelled him to take many and considerable pedestrian tours 
in search of the beautiful in nature and art. He attributed his 
bettered physical estate to dietary reforms mainly ; but it is evident 
that his active life in the fields and in the cities he visited in his 
travels had much to do in building up his system. The result 
was such that, at the age of eighty-three, Cornaro began a series of 
written discourses on “The advantages of a temperate life,” the 
fourth and last of which was prepared when he was njnety-five; and 
so fully were his precepts exemplified in his own career, that he is 
said to have survived to one hundred and four, and then “he died 
without pain or agony, and like one who falls asleep.” 

We do not need, however, to go back to the fifteenth century for 
proofs of the lesson sought to be inculcated. Many notable illus- 
trations could be gathered from the lives of well-known people in 
what might be called the immediate past. One or two will suffice. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was not only a puny boy, but he belonged 
to a consumptive family. ‘Three or four of his brothers died young, 
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two of them when in the midst of their studies, from inherited 
pulmonary affection. Ralph seemed to be no stronger than the rest. 
“You have no stamina,” was what his doctor told him when he 
was a boy. When he first entered the Divinity School—for he be- 
came a clergyman—he was driven away in a month by poor health 
and failing eyes, and in less than one year from the time he entered 
the pulpit he was so seriously threatened with fatal disease of the 
lungs that he took hasty passage for the South. But Emerson had 
one very marked characteristic, partly natural, but doubtless partly 
cultivated. He was an intense student of nature, and nothing gave 
him such delight as to be in the open air and in communication 
with its various elements. Few could have truthfully declared, as 
he has done, that in crossing ‘a bare common, in snow-puddles, at 
twilight, under a cloudy sky, and without having in my thoughts 
any occurrence of special good fortune, I have enjoyed a peculiar 
exhilaration.” The air, in its freedom and buoyancy, he pronounced 
‘*a cordial of incredible virtue ;” and in speaking of the true lover 
of nature, he asserts that his “intercourse with heaven and earth 
becomes part of his daily food.” As might, therefore, have been 
expected, Emerson took largely to the woods and fields in all seasons 
and in all kinds of weather. It was his habit to take long walks, 
working at his desk in the forenoon and tramping in the afternoon. 
“T count myself a good walker,” says Mr. Cabot, Emerson’s biog- 
rapher, ‘‘ but I used to find myself kept at a stretch when I walked 
with him in the Concord woods, and he then past seventy.... A 
life so much in the open air no doubt had gradually strengthened 
an originally feeble habit of body.” 

It is a noteworthy circumstance in Emerson’s case, that having 
been born with a weak, ailing body and a powerful mind—unques- 
tionably one of the strongest of his generation—under the simple, 
common-sense system of physical discipline he adopted and fol- 
lowed, his body was enabled to outlive his mind ; for before Emer- 
son’s death his memory had failed and his intellect was in its dotage. 

A case very similar, and equally deserving of attention, is that of 
Colonel George L. Perkins, of Norwich, Connecticut, who is thus 
described on the 5th of August, 1888, the day he was one hundred 
years old: “Fully six feet in height, straight as an arrow, with 
show-white hair and whiskers, a pleasant face from which beam 
bright blue eyes, a fine form, and an iron constitution.” At one 
hundred he was an active and competent business man, taking as 
much interest in current events as most men of half his years. And 
yet we are told, in a newspaper notice of him, that “in his youth 
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Col. Perkins was an almost helpless invalid. So precarious did his 
condition become, that his father sent him to the West Indies in 
charge of a special attendant.” This trip, it seems, did him little 
good, and on his return to his home he took his case into his own 
hands. ‘‘He became imbued with pedestrianism,” continues the 
notice, ‘‘ making excursions on foot to different parts of New Eng- 
land. It was about this time, in 1807, that he walked from Norwich 
to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a distance of over one hundred miles, in 
order to be a passenger on the Clermont, the first steamboat that 
ever paddled water.” 

The foregoing cases establish one important conclusion, namely, 
that it is not the naturally strongest who necessarily live the longest. 
Not that it should be so. The reason doubtless is that the organi- 
cally feeble are led by force of their condition to adopt and practise 
the best life-preserving habits. If the well and vigorous would be 
equally considerate, how much longer, as a rule, would they last! 

Not that open-air exercises will insure good health and longevity 
if dietary and other physical requirements are disregarded. Nor 
must the mind be ignored. In all excursions for health the mind 
should walk with the body. Mechanical movement is not enough. 
There must be interest and enjoyment, and, if possible, enthusiasm. 
Emerson and Cornaro could never have lived as they did if they had 
not loved Nature and delighted in her contemplation. They had 
poetic temperaments, which gave them a great advantage ; but few 
are so stolid, so insensible to the charms of the beautiful world 
about them, if they will but go where they are to be seen, and let 
eye and soul have freedom of action, that they will not learn to 
realize and appreciate them, and in time become enrolled among 
Nature’s enthusiastic admirers and students. Suggestions for the 
acquisition of a taste in this direction will from time to time be 
found in these papers. 

Of the many interesting experiences of persons of sound constitu- 
tion who, after breaking down under the weight of overwork or 
business care, have practically lifted themselves from the grave by 
resort to a judicious system of out-door exercises, and particularly 
walking, that might be referred to, few would appear to be more 
instructive than that of William C. Flint, a lawyer of San Francisco, 
who as an amateur ornithologist has made some valuable con- 
tributions to a knowledge of natural science. Mr. Flint’s story 
was told by himself to a reporter of the San Francisco Call, in 
whose columns we find it. At the time of the interview with him 
the reporter describes Mr. Flint as “a hearty-looking man, whose 
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clear, healthy complexion, bright eyes, and active movements 
seemed to preclude the idea that he had ever been a broken-down 
invalid. “Yet,” says Mr. Flint, “eight years ago my tenure of 
life promised to be short, and scarcely worth the having for the few 
years, perhaps months, that were supposed to be left to me in this 
world. I suffered from what was looked upon as a fatal pulmonary 
complaint, and lost interest in everything but my physical ail- 
ments.” ‘The doctors advised horseback-riding ; but the trouble 
with that exercise was that it gave no employment to the mind, 
and left it to brood over the object for which the prescription was 
taken, and which was necessarily depressing to the spirits. The 
sufferer realized that he needed something to employ both body 
and mind. Happily, he recalled the days of his boyhood, when 
bird-nesting had been a favorite pastime with him. He resolved - 
to become a boy again. It was a happy inspiration, and by its 
promptings, which led him to spend days, and even weeks, in tramp- 
ing through fields and forests, climbing trees, and pursuing or 
watching the fowls of the air and studying their characters and 
habits, as an ornithological collector, he soon became a thoroughly 
renovated man. ‘‘ Before a month was passed,” says he, “I felt 
better, and by the end of the first year all apprehension of a slowly- 
wasting death had disappeared. To one who has been an invalid 
nothing is clearer than the fact that a man’s chief object in life 
- should be the securing of good health, after which he may turn his 
attention to the pleasures of financial or other worldly profit. Hav- 
ing been an invalid, I for one can fully appreciate the force of this 
statement, and I willingly devote several months in each year to the 
occupation necessary for the keeping up of my present bodily vigor. 
Since that happy moment when the charms of natural history first 
dawned upon me as something worth more than a passing glance, 
I have gathered specimens of birds and eggs in every county in this 
State (California), have peeped into the deserts of Arizona, have 
climbed the mountains of Nevada, have wandered by the lakes and 
rivers of Oregon, and have camped on the plains of Washington 
Territory—and everywhere I have found new pleasures as the study 
of Nature ever develops more and more of her beauties.” 

And here I ask, by way of parenthesis, why is it that physicians 
never, or so rarely, prescribe plain, honest, and inexpensive walk- 
ing to persons suffering from torpid circulation, impaired diges- 
tion, or other penalties of a sedentary or disorderly life? Many 
2 time have I known them to order horseback-riding, carriage- 
riding, bathing, steaming, rubbing—the rubbing to be done by 
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somebody else—or resort to mountain or seashore, where, in spite 
of manifold temptations to fashionable gayeties and dissipations, 
exercises in the open air, to a certain extent, and so far very well, 
might be secured ; but never have 1 known the doctor to send his 
demoralized patient to the nearest fields or woods to gather not 
only fresh vitality for limb and organ by solid tramping, but 
health and strength for brain and soul through association with the 
tonic-dealing energies of nature. Is it because an exercise in which 
we can all indulge without assistance from anyone, and which will 
cost us not a cent, is too plebeian, too common, and too much like 
ordinary work ? 

Prevention, however, is better than cure, and it is now in order 
to consider the utility of walking as a means of warding off disease. 
On this point we have the testimony of one who is certainly high 
authority in the field of physics. Prof. E. L. Richards of Yale 
College—an institution that wears the honors for proficiency in’ 


_ athletics—has made walking an especial study, bringing to the sub- 


ject not only a well-trained mind but a well-trained body.. Under 
the suggestive head of “ Walking as a Medicine,” one of our leading 
dailies not long ago gave an extended report of an interview with 
him. ‘‘ Wishing to keep good health,” said he, “I cast about for 
a way to do it, and struck upon walking, and I never before en- 
joyed such health as I have had since I engaged in this practice. 
I began experimentally, but found that after a good tramp I 
could sleep and eat well, and that determined me to try long spins. 
My first trip was in the spring of 1881, and since then I have given 
up my Easter and Thanksgiving vacations to the exercise, and such 
other off times as I could conveniently command. When walking 
I feel like a new man. I eat three immense meals every day, and 
sleep soundly at night. I think the walking remedy for dyspeptics 
and sufferers from organic diseases will become quite popular in the 
near future, and so it should. I have not cailed upon a doctor to 
prescribe for me for years—all due to my little tramps. I never 
eat my breakfast until I have had a turn of ten miles.” 

Prof. Richards, at the date of the experiences he describes, was 
neither boy nor youth, but a man past ordinary middle life. He 
has travelled in rain, snow, sleet, mud, and slush, never abandoning 
this route on the weather’s account. Once, for a part of his trip, 
he waded through snow three feet deep, but he managed to get 
over one hundred and twenty-six miles in six days. His tramps 
would aggregate thousands of miles—in one year covering two 
thousand one hundred, He has footed it both in Europe and 
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America. “In the summer of 1882,” says the Professor, “ I was in 
Ireland, and enjoyed good walking there. That summer I tramped 
from Stratford-on-Avon to Leamington, and in the lake region. 
The next winter I went from New Haven, through Willimantic and 
Hampton, a distance of ninety miles in three days, and extended 
the trip up to Keene in New Hampshire. Severe weather and 
much snow were encountered, and a good deal of shivering had to 
be endured, but the general effect was good. My appetite was 
simply amazing. ‘lhe vigorous exercise gave new blood, and on the 
whole, the frost to the contrary notwithstanding, the trip was 
wholesome and enjoyable, and I returned in the very best trim for 
renewed work in my class-rooms. My first trip last year covered 
two hundred and ten miles, my next two hundred and sixty-six. 
The thirty-seven miles between New Haven and Litchfield I have 
made in one day, climbing the hills for appetite’s sake. The best 
time I ever made was forty-five miles in twelve hours.” 

But while Prof. Richards recommends walking as a sure health 
restorer, he advises novices to begin gradually and avoid overwork. 
The third day out, he says, is apt to be the hardest and most trying. 
When a man survives that and still perseveres, he is all right, and 
his future tramping will be a pleasure and not a labor. Brief rests 
every hour or two, when wearied, he says, are made effective by 
lying flat on one’s back, and running is one of the best ways to ease 
tired legs. 

Of course if the beginner thinks that he can accomplish at the outset 
what Prof. Richards has done, he is pretty certain to be undeceived 
in a way that is anything but agreeable. He must bide his time, 
and while practising must expect to have aching limbs and blistered 
feet to nurse. The first and not the least valuable of the lessons 
he will learn is to “rough it.” But with temporary discomfort 
will come permanent endurance. He will soon find that a little 
wind and rain will do him no harm. They are injurious only to 
house plants. Says Dr. Felix I.. Oswald: ‘‘ Instead of raw March 
winds and cold draughts—in other words, outside air of a low tem- 
perature—being the cause of colds or catarrhal affections, it is the 
warm, vitiated indoor air that is the cause, while outdoor air is the 
best remedy.” He declares that there is no doubt that by exercise 
a catarrh can be “ gradually worked off,” and that the combination 
of exercise, abstinence, and fresh air will cure the most obstinate 
cold. There is no room to question the accuracy of this prescrip- 
tion. It is the teaching of experience. Air is both food and drink 
to the lungs. It is more than that, Like water to the body, it 
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washes them clean. It is best when pure and bracing. One great 
advantage the persistent walker has is in being attuned to all kinds 
of weather. Exposure to cold and damp, whether accidental or 
intentional, will do him no injury, although it might be fatal to 
others. 
What is the conclusion? What else can it be than that few 
- things, if any, are so effectual in building up and sustaining the 
physical organization as walking, if resolutely and judiciously fol- 
lowed? It is a perfect exercise. It taxes the entire system. When 
you walk properly, every member and muscle, every nerve and fibre 
has something to do. The arms swing backward and forward, 
keeping step, as it were, with the legs ; the chest expands and con- 
tracts as the lungs fill and discharge; the drummer-boy pulse 
beats a tune for the march; the legs curve and straighten ; the feet 
rise and fall, while the head rides over all—but not as a deadhead. 
Every sense it has is employed, every faculty alert. The nostrils 
expand to quaff the breeze ; the ears turn to every sound ; the eyes 
roll in their sockets, sweeping from left to right, from earth to sky; 
the brain is at work through all its parts. Progress under such 
conditions is the very eloquence of physical motion. What is the 
effect? The flesh is solidified ; the lungs grow strong and sound ; 
the chest enlarges; the limbs are rounded out; the tendons swell 
and toughen ; the figure rises in height and dignity, and is clothed 
with grace and suppleness. Hunters, who walk much, are tall and 
straight, while sailors, who scarcely walk at all, are low and squat. 
The whole man is developed, not the body merely. The mind is 
broadened by the contemplation of creation’s works, the soul is en- 
larged, the imagination brightened, the spirits cheered, the temper 
sweetened. 'The moral forces are strengthened equally with the 
physical. A loftier reverential feeling is awakened, if not a pro- 
found religious sentiment. Noone who rightly walks the fields and 
groves, or climbs the heights beneath the heavenly dome, with its 
blazing sun by day, and its moon and countless stars by night, but is 
irresistibly drawn toward the infinite, as he “looks through Nature 
up to Nature’s God.” 
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GENIUS AND MORALITY. 


I. THE ‘‘ DISEASE OF GENIUS.” 


BaLzaAc, in one of his realistic novels, expresses the following 
striking thought : 

“Genius is a terrible malady. Every author and student carries 
in his breast a monster who devours the germs of every noble senti- 
ment and generous impulse. One must indeed be a very great man 
in order to preserve an equilibrium between genius and the moral 
character. A poet who is not a giant, with the shoulders of a Her- 
cules, inevitably ends either by losing his genius or by destroying 
his morality.” 

The famous novelist does not develop his idea, and chooses to 
leave us in the dark as to the law, nature, and cause of this strange 
and wonderful “malady” which, according to his emphatic declara- 
tion, makes helpless victims of the great majority of our masters of 
prose and verse (to speak only df the world of letters). Yet it is 
obvious that the problem is a very vital one, and full of deep interest. 
The seemingly indubitable fact of incompatibility between high 
intellectual or artistic development, and moral culture or the ordi- 
nary and indispensable virtues of good and honorable citizenship, 
frequently perplexes us and fills us with amazement, if not with 
apprehension. We know that talented authors, gifted savans, 
brilliant artists, and people of rich and original individualities 
generally are, in most cases, utterly destitute of all practical ability, 
sense, and information—are careless, unconscientious, irresponsible, 
and even unprincipled. As fathers, neighbors, husbands, lovers, 
they are too frequently far below the standard of respectability and 
dignity (not to be confounded, however, with purely conventional 
propriety) recognized in cultivated society. They are, in their actual 
daily relations, cold, indifferent, unfeeling, and cruel to the point 
of inhumanity. We see that many of those who by their produc- 
tions charm, ennoble, elevate, and beautify humankind are found 
to be hopeless pessimists and cynics. The men most familiar with 
the dark sides of life often are those who have the least sympathy 
with the wretched and disinherited. The men of useful knowledge 
are not the men of helpful action. 

In fact, so instinctively conscious are we of the perfect natural- 
ness of this really unnatural phenomenon that, in violation of the 
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reasonable rule that we should expect and demand much from those 
to whom much is given, we are exceedingly indulgent toward the 
intellectually superior people, and forgive them their vice and license, 
not because they know not what they do, but because they know 
it a great deal better than their inferiors, whom we treat with the 
utmost severity for like sins of commission and omission. 

Now, sympathy is rightly considered the flower of human merit 
and the supreme factor in working out a higher and truer social 
order. According to Kant, man’s sublimest achievement is “a 
good will,” and Shakspere has told us that “beauty lives with 
kindness.” And since Adam Smith we have held that the culti- 
vation of the imagination is the most essential thing to the develop- 
ment and intensification of the sympathetic spirit, of our altruistic 
sentiments. Ruskin says, in his forcible and elegant way : “ Human 
nature is kind and generous ; but it is narrow and blind, and can 
only with difficulty conceive anything but what it immediately sees 
and feels. People would instantly care for others as well as them- 
selves if they only could imagine others as well as themselves. .. . 
All you can rightly do, or become, depends on the government of the 

two instincts of order and kindness by this great imaginative faculty, 
which gives you inheritance of the past, grasp of the present, 
authority over the future.” And Lecky, in treating the natural 
history of morality, also takes the view that “‘in order to pity suf- 
fering, we must realize it ; and the intensity of our compassion is 
usually chiefly proportioned to the vividness of our realization.” 
He declares that “our benevolent feelings are the slaves of our 
imagination ;” that “an act of realization is a necessary antecedent 
and condition of compassion ;” and that, consequently, ‘‘any influ- 
ence that augments the range and power of this realizing faculty is 
favorable to the amiable virtues,” education having, he adds, “in 
the highest degree this effect.” And further : “To an uneducated 
man all classes, modes of thought and existence are unrealized, 
while every increase of knowledge brings with it an increase of in- 
sight and therefore of sympathy. . . . Callous indifference disappears 
before the sensitiveness of a cultivated imagination. The great 
majority of uncharitable judgments in the world may be traced to 
a deficiency of imagination.” 

Clearly, if these views are sound and correct, then what Balzac 
describes as the “disease of genius” must be an impossibility, an 
unreality, something which ought not to exist in our enlightened 
age. If education not only extends the range, but intensifies the 
power, of our realizing faculty, there can be no such contradiction 
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in the nature of the intellectual man as that which we are all but 
too plainly made aware of. Cultivation of mind and purification of 
heart ought to go together. The more intelligent and learned a 
man is, the nearer he ought to be to the ideal man—the man who 
loves his neighbor as himself. But in reality things are very dif- 
ferently interrelated. Not only does it appear quite possible, but 
almost inevitable, for people of strong and developed mentality to 
be extremely deficient in the virtues proper to the average member 
of the given community. It is not the ignorant and uncultured 
who are, as a rule, faithless, inconstant, and hard-hearted—who 
show themselves incapable of tenderness, of sympathy, of brotherly 
feeling. On the contrary, it is these who challenge our admiration 
by their acts of patient devotion, of serene resignation, and spon- 
taneous affection ; although these are of course manifested within 
the narrow circle of their prosaic existence. Apathy, indifference, 
and cynical views of life are peculiar to the refined and educated. 
It is they who are perilously near the point of considering even 
inurder as one of the fine arts; it is among them that the Tito 
Melemmas are to be found ; and it is one of them that we recognize 
in Bourget’s “ Disciple.” 

One writer has attempted to explain the ‘‘disease of genius” by 
directing attention to the fact that analysis is fata] to enthusiasm 
and unalloyed feelings of any kind. Intellect, it is said, paralyzes 
passion ; he who is able to take an all-sided view of things must 
necessarily restrain his spontaneous impulses. What to ordinary 
people seem very simple acts appear to the penetrating and un- 
sparing critic compounds, combinations of the most unlike elements. 
He rejects the summary judgments, the hasty and unqualified defi- 
nitions, of the multitude, and is very slow with his final stamp of 
approval or condemnation. To his keen and discriminating eye 
there is no unmixed evil, as there is no unmixed good. In the 
worst specimen of fallen humanity he discovers noble traits ; in the 
grandest heroes he detects vulgar propensities and low motives. 
In consequence of this breadth of view and depth of analysis and 
thoroughness of appreciation, he is always obliged to assume the 
attitude of opposition toward the impulsive, uncritical multitude ; 
and so stupidity has conspired to throw discredit upon their superiors 
by proclaiming ‘‘the disease of genius,” which, far from being a 
disease, is the mark of intellectual power. 

But this explanation is fallacious. For the complaints do not 
emanate from the envious rabble, but. from the initiated, from the 
representatives of the aristocracy of culture themselves. Such im- 
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partial witnesses as Lecky, Lewes, and Schiller have testified to and 
discussed this “disease of genius.” It is moreover clear that fore- 
sight and insight could not destroy sympathy, but only guide it and 
enhance its power for good. Analysis could, so to speak, modify 
the distribution of sympathy, but it ought not to create a law of 
diminishing returns for the production of sympathy, which, as we 
have seen, depends upon the range and power of intellectual vision. 

There is another explanation of the trouble, somewhat better 
grounded. It is pointed out that the average citizen is essentially 
subjective in his opinions ; that his verdicts are sure to be deter- 
mined by the elementary maxims of right and wrong which are 


inherent in him as a social being; and that he therefore is never 


conscious of any contradiction, of any inward struggle between con- 
flicting emotions. While, on the other hand, the intelligent student 
of life learns to think objectively and to estimate according to an 
abstract standard of beauty or skill or force. Now, no one will 
deny that the moral standard and the artistic standard are often 
found to be at war with each other. A thing, an act, may conceiv- 
ably be wholly bad and abhorrent from the moral standpoint and at 
the same time worthy of admiration from the artistic standpoint. 
Take the confession of De Quincey: ‘I acknowledge,” he writes, 
‘that, abstracting altogether from the use to which a man of splen- 
did endowments may apply them—or even supposing the case that 
he should deliberately apply them to a bad one—I could no more 
on that account withhold my good wishes and affection from his 
person than, under any consideration of their terrific attributes, I 
could forbear to admire the power and the beauty of the serpent and 
the panther.” These are significant words: affection for a man who 
deliberately puts to anti-social use his splendid endowments. We 
certainly feel that the author was not free from the disease of genius. 
But, admitting this, we cannot help thinking that the sum-total of 
evil resulting from this fact would be too small to justify anxiety. 

What, then, is the real solution of the question as to the origin of 
the “‘ disease of genius”? How are we to erplainit? Or are we 
prepared to pronounce the theory of the relation between education 
and sympathy erroneous and delusive ? 

We find the answer and the explanation in Alexander Bain’s 
important distinction between “imaginative sensibility” and the 
‘‘ sensibility to the real.” We learn from him that most of our 
highly-developed leaders “ live in two distinct worlds, their behavior 
in one being no clue to their behavior in the other.” And this he 
illustrates as follows : “Some of the most sentimental writers, such 
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as Sterne ana Byron, seem to have had their capacities of tender- 
ness excited only by ideal objects, and to have been very hard- 
hearted toward living persons. Of Wordsworth it has been re- 
marked that his sensibilities were excited by a thing only after he 
had passed it through his imagination. ‘The counterpart of Byron’s 
tenderness is Southey’s indignation, which was wholly imaginable, 
the man having been singularly free from bitterness or antipathy, 
even such as his opinions made him think were right and becom- 
ing.” Such facts as these are used by Lecky as an argument 
against the utilitarian conception of morality, thus: “If our in- 
quirer happens to be a man of strong imagination and solitary 
habits, it is very probable that he will be accustomed to live much 
in a world of imagination, a world peopled with beings that are to 
him as real as those of flesh, with its joys and sorrows, its tempta- 
tions and its sins. In obedience to the common feelings of our 
nature, he may have struggled long and painfully against sins of 
the imagination which he never intended to carry into practice. 
If remorse be absent, the indulgence of the most vicious imagina- 
tion is a pleasure.” And he adds: ‘‘ A course may be continually 
pursued in imagination without leading to corresponding action. 
. . « Indeed, it has been always -one of the chief objections brought 
against fiction that the constant exercise of the sympathies in favor 
of imaginary beings is found positively to indispose men to practi- 
cal benevolence.” 

It is the Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde story. While it is perfectly 
true that culture, scientific education, develops and intensifies 
sympathy, this sympathy may be entirely spent on ideal, imaginary 
objects. One may be irreproachably good and charitable in his 
day-dreams, treating the creatures of his imagination with the ut- 
most consideration, while remaining callous, egotistic in his actual 
relations with the real men and women of this sadly prosaic world. 
Nay, a man of great imaginative sensibility is almost certain to be 
without any sensibility to the real. The ideal world, the world of 
imagination, is inhabited by beings personifying and incarnating 
grace, beauty, and virtue; and, when compared with them, the 
frail and weak and vicious representatives of earthly humanity 
cannot fail to inspire disgust and contempt. In the ideal world, 
ignorance, avarice, ugliness, and beastliness are unknown; while, 
in this world—the less said the better. ‘This life is so ordered,” 
says Renan, ‘that our intellectual contemporaries have to be, first 


of all, poets, artists, savans,—to create for themselves a narrow 
little worid and shut themselves up within it.” Thus, with the 
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exception of the giants whom Balzac leaves out of his generaliza- 
tion, intellectual and imaginative people fall into the habit of ill- 
humoredly characterizing the mass of mankind as foolish, vile, and 
loathsome. For every Hugo, Goethe, Emerson, Renan, we have a 
hundred parrots imitating Carlyle, Saint-Beuve, Flaubert, Schop- 
enhauer, whose imaginative sensibility produced in them a perverse 
blindness to the past achievements, present efforts, and future 
hopes of humanity, a pessimistic and apathetic spirit. Instead of 
learning and teaching “‘to labor and to wait,” to “ make history” 
by ceaseless progressive endeavors, they discourage and extinguish 
the divine spark in man. 

Coming to the question of remedies, cures, for the “‘ disease of 
genius,” we do not find anything except vague hints and sugges- 
tions in the writers who have dealt with the subject. The con- 
sciousness seems to be universal that the “ disease of genius” is the 
result of the one-sidedness of our civilization, and that a higher 
development will eradicate this evil; but next to nothing has been 
done in the direction of indicating the agencies through which the 
solution is to be effected, the relation of this social fact to other 
social facts, and the necessary steps to be taken with a view to im- 
provement. 

De Quincey, in his valuable essay on “Conversation,” quoting 
Edmund Burke to the effect that ‘‘ there is always something illib- 
eral in the severer aspects of study until balanced by the influence 
of social amenities,” makes the following supplementary remarks: 
“In a wilderness so vast as that of books, to go astray often and 
widely is pardonable, because it is inevitable ; and in proportion 
as the errors of this primary field of study have been great, it is 
important to have reaped some compensatory advantages on this 
secondary field of conversation. Books teach by one machinery, 
conversation by another; and if these resources were trained into 
correspondence to their own separate ideals, they might become 
reciprocally the complements of each other. . . . Social discussion 
supplies the natural integration for the deficiencies of private and 
sequestered study. The ‘illiberacy’ would correct itself, or tend to 
correct itself, by the model held up in conversation; and thus the 
great organ of social intercourse, by means of speech, which hitherto 
has done little for mankind, will at length rise into a rivalship with 
books, and become fixed among the alliances of intellectual prog- 
ress, not less than amongst the ornamental accomplishments of 
convivial life.” 

Here we are introduced to the principal need, the chief remedy 
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for the ‘‘ disease of genius,” which is generated by solitary habits, 
excessive indulgence in the pleasures of the imagination, and undue 
self-analysis, introspection. Sensibility to the real can only be 
developed through actual contact and familiarity with it. When 
that admirable institution, the salon, flourished in France, the 
“disease of genius” was comparatively unknown. Familiarity 
with real life—not the life of a group or clique, but life in all its 
phases and varieties—is the remedy for the blindness and deafness 
of our geniuses, who, having eyes, see not, ears, hear not, what is 
being done and spoken in the world. Wordsworth defines a scholar 
as one who is ready to learn and to teach ; but to teach, one must 
be in sympathy with his audience. Arrogance and conceit will not 
attract those who thirst for knowledge and wisdom. The sharp 
divisions of modern society, the absence of representative and mixed 
social gatherings, the terrible poverty and tragic ignorance of the 
masses of the people, the half-hearted recognition of human 
equality and the dignity of labor, the conventional lies and preju- 
dices of our civilization—all these render the full development of 
man impossible. Under such conditions intellectual culture will 
be attained at the expense of moral or social culture. John Ruskin 
perceived this clearly, and, as he eloquently tells us, one day he 
found himself inconsolably miserable, and realized that science and 
art could no longer yield him peace and happiness, as long as the 


wretchedness and brutality of the laborers remained to mock his - 


efforts and prove their futility; and he saw that the only needful 
work was that of improving the economic and spiritual conditions 
of the common people. Renan perceives it, and in his new book, 
‘‘The Future of Science,” he wonders at and reproves the indiffer- 
ence of the educated minority to the degradation of the masses. He 
sees no hope for science unless steps are taken to ameliorate the 
conditions of life and labor generally, and the savans begin to see 
that they have to live and work with the people and for all the 
people. In the interest of science, of philosophy, of true culture, 
he demands better economic conditions and better opportunities 
for education for the whole people. He wishes to abolish classes, 
aristocracies of science; and pictures the future, the desirable, 
society as one in which everybody devotes a certain number of 
hours in the day to some useful manual labor, while giving his 
leisure hours to the pursuit of scientific and artistic interests. 

Our civilization cannot remain as it is. If all those who possess 
the power and the means do not resolve upon making it perfect and 
complete, it is doomed to rapid decay and extinction. Ignorance, 
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vice, and brutality will spread among the lower classes ; pessimism, 
apathy, and vanity, among the intellectual portions. On neither 
can a civilization rest. What we need is larger freedom, socially 
and politically, and a greater diffusion of material well-being. 


“Victor YARROS. 
Boston, Mass. 


Il, ARE MEN OF GENIUS WICKED? 


THE editor of this magazine having requested me to state my 
views on the subject of the foregoing article, I begin by saying that 
it reminded me of the story—too well known to need repeating—of 

_ Charles II., the savans of the Royal Society, the pail of water, and 
%. the fish. Mr. Yarros devotes several pages to an explanation of the 
™ alleged fact that men of genius, if not precisely desperately wicked, 
are, at least, very far from being patterns of morality. It seems not 
to have occurred to him to move “the previous question”: is the 
alleged fact a real fact ? or is it—like many another popular belief 
—a mere figment of the popular imagination ? Had he done so, his 
article might possibly have remained unwritten; for to excogitate 
an elaborate explanation of a mere imaginative hypothesis, not 
based upon facts, is but a barren labor. 

Balzac may or may not have been right with regard to his coun- 
trymen; it is generally believed that he knew something about 
them. But assuming the accuracy of his account of French men 
of genius, only one-half of the story has been told; for if the pic- 
tures in his own works—‘ Cousine Bette ” and ‘‘ Les Paysans,” for 
example—are faithful ones, the ordinary people of France, those 
who were not geniuses, were creatures quite as depraved as; and 
even more contemptible than, his men of genius. When, there- 
fore, this other half of the story has been supplied, all that Balzac’s 
thesis amounts to is, that the men of genius of his country shared 
in the general depravity. The charge, therefore, of special deprav- 
ity falls to the ground. 

But, on this question of morality, the readers of this magazine 
are little concerned with either Balzac or his countrymen. Its 
pages are addressed to English-speaking people—in the main, that 
is, to Anglo-Saxons. 

The term “moral” is of course a relative one. Men, being 
finite and imperfect, are all more or less immoral; consequently, 
men of genius must be immoral. The syllogism is a simple one: 
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all men are immoral; men of genius are men; tnerefore men of 
genius are immoral. But the popular saying, that men of genius 
are immoral, cannot signify any such barren platitude as this ; it 
must mean, then, that they are more immoral than ordinary men. 
This, therefore, is the proposition which has to be discussed in the 
present paper. 

Now, whatever may be the case with Frenchmen, it is susceptible 
of proof that men of genius of the Anglo-Saxon race have been, not 
less, but more moral than ordinary men. 

That the opposite opinion prevails is easily explicable. The prom- 
inence of men of genius before the public eye makes their sins more 
manifest, and consequently more talked about. That is all. The 
most loathsome vices of the average man remain hidden because 
of his very insignificance ; it is no one’s interest to unearth them. 
They are unnoticed, not because of their absence, but because of the 
absence of the genius which would make them conspicuous. The 
pettiest frailties and peccadilloes of the man of genius, on the other 
hand, are dragged into the full light of day, dissected, and exam- 
ined under a microscope, the glasses of which, moreover, are but too 
often looked through with the jaundiced eye of envy. As Macau- 
lay said of Byron and his detractors: ‘‘ All those creeping things 
which riot in the decay of a noble nature hasten to their repast. 
And they are right. It is not every day that the savage envy of 
aspiring dunces is gratified by the agonies of such a spirit, or the 
degradation of such a name.” 

“The fierce light which beats upon a throne ” frequently pales 
beside the glare which beats on the lives of men of genius. The 
contrast between the splendor of their intellect and the obtuseness 
of their moral sense—when it does occur—strikes the imagination 
and impresses the memory, so that the portentous conjunction seems 
to be far more common than it really is. The Poesand the Byrons, 
being made the texts of sensational discourses without end, “to 
point a moral and adorn a tale,” as “ awful warnings” of the union 
of genius and wickedness, come to be regarded as normal types of 
the whole class; while greater men, who have led stainless lives, are 
unnoticed or forgotten, because of their very lack of criminality or 
viciousness. 

With regard, furthermore, to one particular species of immoral- 
ity much dwelt upon when the characters of men of genius are un- 
der discussion, men of genius should have the benefit of the consid- 
eration that they are subjected to greater temptation, and from a 
relatively far greater number of tempters, than ordinary men. A 
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certain order of women, who need not be particularly described, 
select men of genius as their prey, partly because of the notoriety 
which the association brings—preferring to be the mistress of a 
man of genius rather than the wife of an ordinary man—and partly 
because success flatters their vanity as exhibiting a proof of their 
“ power; ” the more exalted or more moral the man, the greater the 
proof of this ‘‘ power.” In her remarkable story, “Joshua David- 
son,” Mrs. Lynn Linton, who may be credited with some knowledge 
of her sex, draws a picture of a woman of this character. Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton, Byron and Clare Clairmont, are historical cases 
in point. The cases of a prominent English radical, and of a well- 
known Irish leader, at the present day, are others which may be 
expected to become historic. The notorious Brooklyn scandal of a 
generation back is still another; and if report spoke truly at the 
time, the woman in that case was far from being the only member 
of a certain congregation who exercised her powers—though, in these 
other cases, in vain—in the fashion to which allusion is being made. 
Great actors and singers notoriously afford another illustration of 
the fact that genius subjects its possessor to special temptation. 
Ordinary men are exempt from such trials, for the simple reason 
that they are ordinary men; because women such as those indicated 
select, as subjects for their wiles, men of genius simply because they 
are men of genius. If, therefore, it could be shown that men of 
genius are more sinful in this particular than lesser mortals, it 
would still have to be shown that they are so, not merely absolutely, 
but also relatively to the strength, the frequency, and the persistence 
of the temptations to which they are subjected. Anyone who un- 
dertook to prove this proposition would probably find that he had 
a rather difficult task on his hands. 

The women readers of this magazine will understand that this 
aspect of the subject is being dealt with, not independently and on 
its merits, but solely in its relation to the question under discussion, 
namely, the morality of men of genius as compared with that of 
ordinary men. 

But though, in common fairness, full allowance should be made 
for the superior strength of the temptations to which men of genius 
are subjected, they do not as a class need any such allowance. 
Whatever may be the case with Balzac’s French men of genius, it 
is, as has been already remarked, demonstrable that men of genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have been, not less, but more moral than 
their fellow-men. 

In proof of this assertion a whole host of great names come unbid- 
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den to one’s mind. It will be convenient to deal only with the 
present century, and to begin with men of genius of British birth, 
because, being comparatively less known, they will have to be 
dealt with at greater length than their compeers on this side of the 
Atlantic. It would be out of the question to attempt to traverse 
the whole moral field; but it will suffice if the inquiry be confined 
to the common temptations which assail every man in the course of 
his daily duty. If he carries himself with unswerving rectitude 
through these, he may usually be trusted in greater matters. 

Commencing with men of science, then, first on the list comes 
Sir Humphry Davy, the inventor of the safety-lamp, and the 
greatest chemist of his age; a scientific genius of the first order, 
and, it may be added, a man of irreproachable life. 

Next comes his pupil, Michael Faraday, the greatest man of sci- 
ence of his age, and one of the most beautiful characters that 
ever blessed this earth. No more charming sight was to be seen 
in London in the early fifties than the spectacle presented at one 
of his Christmas lectures to children, at the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street. And how the children loved him! and, after his 
lecture was over, and he had done talking to them in his own inim- 
itably simple and delightful fashion, how they would flock around 
him to get a word from him or a touch of his hand! Faraday 
might have died a millionaire had he so willed. Time and again 
fortunes were offered to him if he would but drag his genius down 
to the level of ordinary men, and convert it into money; but he 
preferred to devote his transcendent gifts to the service of his fel- 
low-creatures rather than to his own emolument. 

Next comes Charles Darwin, also the greatest man of science of 
his age, and with a character like unto that of Faraday. Grant 
Allen, who knew him intimately, has described him as the most 
lovable man he ever met. Though subjected for something like a 
quarter of a century to the foulest abuse that could be conceived 
by the minds of average men (not men of genius), he answered 
never so much as a single word. He suffered all in silence with 
the patience and fortitude of a martyr. From the beginning to 
the end of his writings, which fill halfa score of volumes, not one 
harsh phrase is to be found. And so it came about that, when he 
died, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, and his enemies—the 
aforesaid average men—had to put on sackcloth and ashes, and pay 
tribute to his moral heroism. 

Then comes Huxley, who happily is still with us. Tothe beauty 
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of his private life and character Mr. Julian Hawthorne, speaking 
from personal knowledge, has recently, in the pages of this maga- 
zine, paid eloquent tribute.* 

Then there are Sir Charles Lyell, geologist; Sir John Herschell, 
astronomer; John Tyndall and James P. Joule, the great physi- 
cists; and John Couch Adams, co-discoverer of the planet Nep- 
tune, and the most famous of living astronomers, against the char- 
acter of none of whom has the faintest breath ever been whis- 
pered. It is worth remembering here that Tyndall devoted the 
proceeds of his lectures in this country, not to increasing his own 
riches, though he is far from wealthy, but to the benefit of some of 
our educational institutions, a freak of genius to which ordinary 
men (not being millionaires, at least) are not much given. Tyn- 
dall, though born in Ireland, was of Anglo-Saxon or Norman blood, 
like nearly every other great Irishman, from Swift downwards. + 

Turning from science to literature the first notable name is Sir 
Walter Scott.[ In 1826 the firm of Ballantyne & Co., in which 
Scott was a partner, went into bankruptcy. Scott was only a 
silent partner, and had no direct concern with the failure; never- 
theless he set to work to earn with his pen money to pay off the 
liabilities, amounting to the large sum of £147,000 ($700,000). 
Through overwork, he killed himself in the attempt; but before 
his death, six years later, he had succeeded in paying off £100,000 
($500,000). In 1830 the Government, with a view to help him to 
clear off this indebtedness, did what British governments have con- 
stantly been in the habit of doing in the case of needy literary men 
and others who have been of service to the country: it offered him 
a pension. He declined it, preferring to pay his debts himself, 


* See BELFoRD’s Macazine, April, 1890, p. 687. 

+ Run over the names: Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith, Burke, Sheridan, 
Grattan, Fitzgibbon (Lord Clare), Tom Moore, Wellington (family name 
Wellesley), Balfe, Tyndall, Lecky—not one Celtic name among them ; every 
one either Norman or Anglo-Saxon. Even the ex-leader, Mr. Parnell, is as 
English in blood as he is in name. 

¢ As in the case of Ireland, so in that of Scotland, its great men are to be 
found among the Anglo-Saxon or Norman Lowlanders rather than among the 
Celtic Highlanders. Scott, though Celtic in name, was Anglo-Saxon in blood; 
and Napier (the inventor of logarithms), Hume, Adam Smith, Burns, Black 
(the chemist), his pupil James Watt (the engineer), Sir John Moore, Carlyle, 
Livingstone, etc., were Anglo-Saxon in blood as well as in name. Even the 
two great national heroes, Wallace and Bruce, were as Norman in blood as 
they were in name. cee: 
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rather than to allow the taxpayers of the country to pay them for 
him. 

How many ordinary men would have acted as did Scott, the 
man of genius? His partners were average men, but though they 
had brought about the failure, they left him to clear off the liabili- 
ties. The failures in this country amount to hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. How many bankrupts, after they have been 
duly “whitewashed” in court, and had their debts written off by 
process of law, have sought, like Scott, to pay their ex-creditors 
in full? Your average trader seldom imitates your man of genius 
in this particular. 

Where, furthermore, among the average men of this country do 
we find imitators of Scott’s action in the matter of the offered pen- 
sion? The question provokes a smile. That was another freak of 
genius. Did anyone ever hear of a G. A. R. man refusing a pen- 
sion, no matter how able-bodied he might be ?—a question which 
provokes another smile. Let our one-hundred-and-fifty-million- 
dollars-a-year pension-list reply. No; what we do hear is, that, 
through the aid of our “ordinary ” politicians, bosses, and pension 
agents, thousands of men, whose moral right to a pension is consid- 
erably less than that of an army mule, are nevertheless battening 
like leeches on the bleeding carcass of the poor overburdened and 
tariff-ridden taxpayer of this country. And their cry is still: 
“More! more !” 

Not so many years ago it used to be a favorite amusement with 
Fourth-of-July orators to wax eloquent over the magnitude of the 
British pension-list, comparatively humble though it was; and the 
absence of this incubus was pointed to with pride as one of the 
peculiar glories of this great, glorious, and free country, and as a 
convincing proof of the superiority of republican institutions over 


the institutions of the effete despotisms of Europe. But as this 
country is bound to have “‘ the biggest thing” of its kind in every 
department of human achievement, so it now has the hugest pen- 
sion-list with which any nation on earth was ever cursed. And to- 
day, a quarter of a century after the close of the war, it is still 
growing ! 

The application of these facts to the question at issue is, that not 
one member of our noble army of pensioners is a man of genius; 
all are specimens of that average man whose morality is claimed to 
be of a quality so superior to that of his rival cf the heayen-born 


gifts. 
Leaving Scott, and following along the line of literature, we come 
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to such men as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Sir Edwin Arnold; Jeremy Bentham, John Austin, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, Walter Bagehot; Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, Buckle, 
Lecky; Southey, Landor, De Quincey, Charles Lamb, Tom Hood, 
Douglas Jerrold, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Professor Clifford, Gold- 
win Smith, John Morley, Leslie Stephen; Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charles Kingsley, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trol- 
lope, and Robert Louis Stevenson—all men of greater or less genius, 
and—save as to comparatively venial offences in the cases of three 
or four of them—all of absolutely unblemished life. Lastly we 
have John Henry Newman, who has recently gone to his rest in the 
ninetieth year of a life of spotless purity and holiness. 

Among philosophers are Sir William Hamilton, John Stuart Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer, men of highest genius, and also of unblem- 
ished life and lofty morality. Of Mill, Gladstone once said that his 
mere presence as a member perceptibly heightened the moral tone 
of the House of Commons. 

In politics the names of Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, Disraeli, and John 
Bright occur at once as those of men of genius and of spotless pri- 
vate life. Gladstone might perhaps be added, but a good many 
people have doubts regarding both his genius and his morality—as 
a public man, that is to say. Against his private character nothing 
has ever been whispered. . 

In medicine there have been John Hunter, Sir Astley Cooper, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, Robert Liston, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and 
Lawson 'Tait—all men of genius, all of irreproachable life, and all 
thoroughly devoted to their noble profession, and, through that, to 
the welfare of their fellow-creatures. 

As a traveller, if any man ever possessed what might be called 
a genius in that line, it was Livingstone, and he may be said to 


have devoted his life, as he finally laid it down, in behalf of the ex- 
tinction of human slavery. 

In art there ‘have been Flaxman, Chantrey, Gibson; Sir David 
Wilkie, Constable, Turner, Landseer, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Watts, Sir Frederick Leighton, Poynter, Long, Orchardson; Stern- 
dale Bennett and Balfe. There is no question about the genius of 
these men; has anything worthy of consideration ever been said 
against their private character ? 

Finally, in war, two names overshadow all others in British an- 
nals: Nelson and Wellington. Nelson, except for the single blot 


on his fair fame to which allusion has been already made, died, as 
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he had lived, a hero, with his immortal “duty” signal flying from 
the masthead of his ship. 

Of Wellington it was long ago remarked that, whereas in the 
despatches of his rival, Napoleon, the word “glory” occurs with 
ominous frequency, in Wellington’s—though they fill over a score 
of volumes—it appears never so much as once, Its place is taken 
by the word “‘ duty.” When, at the close of the Peninsular War, 
Wellington crossed the Pyrenees and invaded France, he was ac- 
companied bya large contingent of Portuguese, who by that time 
had become most excellent soldiers. He issued an order strictly 
enjoining that all supplies taken from the French peasantry should 
be paid for in cash. The Portuguese disobeyed this order, and 
Wellington, finding it impossible to prevent them from making 
forced levies on the French inhabitants, sent them back across the 
Pyrenees, preferring to do without their valuable co-operation rather 
than appear to sanction their pillaging propensities, rm 

Another true story told of Wellington is this. Wishing to ac- 
quire a piece of land adjoining his estate of Strathfieldsaye, he in- 
structed his agent to negotiate for its purchase. By astute bargain- 
ing the agent got it for much less than it was worth, and wrote to 
the Duke felicitating him on the bargain. The Duke replied that 
he wanted no bargains made in his behalf, and instructed him to 
have the land valued by a competent valuator, and to pay the ad- 
ditional price to the former owner ; which was accordingly done. 

What proportion of the average men of this country are in the 
habit of perpetrating anything similar to the Duke of Wellington’s 
freak of genius? How many men on the New York Real Estate 
Exchange or on Wall Street, having bought land or stock for less 
than it was worth, would afterwards pay to the seller an additional 
sum to make up a fair price? This is another question which pro- 
vokes a smile. Is there one of them who, having negotiated a 
transaction such as that of the Duke’s agent, would not chuckle 
over it as a “smart” stroke of business or a nice little ‘‘ skin ” 
game? And why not, seeing that the moral code of the average 
man of business is comprised in the huckster’s maxim: ‘‘ Buy in 
the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest;” which, translated 
from the language of euphemism into that of plain English, too 
often means: ‘‘ Buy a thing for less than it is worth, and sell it for 
more than it is worth.” 

There could hardly be a better illustration of the comparative 
morality of the man of genius and of the average man than that 
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afforded by the contrast between the morality of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the morality of his land agent. 

Scandals affecting Wellington’s name have been whispered at 
times since his death; but whispers are not proofs; and the verdict 
of posterity is, and no doubt will continue to be, that the great Duke 
well deserved the noble ode which Tennyson dedicated to his mem- 
ory. 

Turning now to this country it is only necessary to run over such 
names as Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Theodore Parker, William Ellery Channing, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Francis ! 
Parkman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, W. W. Story, James Russell 
Lowell, W. D. Howells, Henry James, and Marion Crawford, to 
show that the men of the highest genius have also been men of the 
highest moral worth. 

In politics there have been Daniel Webster and Abraham Lin- 
coln, who, though they may not have been of the very highest 
moral type, yet compared very favorably with the average man. 

In science, probably the men best deserving of the title of genius 
have been Count Rumford and Lieut. Maury. The former’s life 
was beyond reproach ; and, of the latter, as in the case of Huxley, 
the beauty of his private life and character has recently been testi- 
fied to in the pages of this magazine.* 

Turning now, by way of contrast, to the morality of the average 
man, and what do we find ? 

A millionaire manufacturer of a quack medicine better known 
some forty years ago than it is now, on being questioned as to the 
cause of his succcess, pointed through his office window to the 
seething crowd hurrying along the street, and asked his interlocu- 
tor what he thought was the proportion of wise men among them. 
On receiving the reply: ‘‘Oh, perhaps one in a hundred,” he 
rejoined : ‘‘ Well, you can take the one; I am satisfied with the 
other ninety-nine.” A man who, a good many years ago, was well 
known in Chicago as a ship-owner and a speculator on ’change had 
a favorite axiom that ‘‘ the world is made up of humbuggers and 
humbugged ;” and he was wont to intimate that he, personally, 
did not belong to the latter class. The wealthy manufacturer of a 
quack medicine extensively advertised and sold at the present time 
asserts, in his own classic language, that ‘‘a sucker is born every 
minute.” The implication in these and similar sayings is, that 


* BRLFORD’S MAGAZINE, October, 1890, p. 691, by Mr. A. J. Little, 
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it is justifiable to take advantage of the ignorance or weakness of 
one’s fellow-creatures ; in other words, that the fact that one man 
is a fool justifies another in being a rogue. 

Such is the principle ; and the practice is conformable thereunto. 
‘‘The Morals of Trade” have been a byword for years. In a 
famous essay under that title, written more than thirty years ago, 
Herbert Spencer showed what they were at that time; and since 
then they seem to have got worse rather than better. Lying 
advertisements, false weights and measures, shoddy goods of all 
kinds, ready-made clothing, of which the seams unravel and the 
buttons fall off after a week’s wear, underclothing whose dyes stain 
the skin and poison the flesh, arsenical wall-papers, poisonous hair- 
dyes and cosmetics, dangerous quack medicines which afflict thou- 
sands {with chronic drug-diseases, of all diseases the most intrac- 
table ; and, worst of all, the adulteration of food, poisoning the 
very springs of life. The day will come when this infamous crime 
against humanity will be punished as it deserves. 

It is to “‘ protect” the swindling manufacturers whose fraudu- 
lent practices are here animadverted on, that Congress enacts 
McKinley tariffs, by favor of which, rogues are converted into 
millionaires at the expense of the taxpayer and consumer. 

And so it is throughout. Everyone who has lived in New York 
for a few years knows that the whole atmosphere of business and 
trade is tainted with falsehood and fraud. Even great newspapers, 
with enormous circulation, are systematically conducted on what is 
vulgarly called the “fake” principle. Bogus cablegrams, padded 
out, if not actually manufactured, in the newspaper office in New 
York ; bogus interviews ; advertisements printed as reading matter 
so as to deceive the reader ; departments “edited” by some one 
who has achieved notoriety, living very likely across the Atlantic, 
who never sees a line of what goes into the department ; “ per- 
sonal” advertisement columns, in which men advertise for mis- 
tresses, and women advertise for men to keep them—yes, and con- 
taining even viler advertisements than these. Such are the 
methods of ‘‘ the new journalism,” intended for the masses. 

As in business so in other things. This country is governed in 
accordance with the morality of the averageman. By consequence, 
the government is in the main a game of grab, the “spoils” being 
the object of the game. How have questions of supreme impor- 
tance been dealt with? The results speak for themselves. The 
question of slavery was impossible of settlement without a war. 
Why? Simply because the people of the North could not rise to 
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the moral level of men of genius like Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
who settled the question of slavery for the British Empire* peace- 
fully by forcing a recognition of the moral principle that even 
slaveholders are entitled to justice. The Northern abolitionists 
(who certainly were only average men intellectually) were unable 
to grasp this elementary moral truth, and by their fanatic violence 
made a peaceful solution of the question impossible. The conse- 
quence was, the most gigantic civil war of history, costing quad- 
ruple the value of all the slaves in the South put together, to say 
nothing of the blood and agony of the war, and the horrors of the 
reconstruction period, offered up as a holocaust to that Moloch— 
the moral sense of the average man. Why, even the poor, effete 
monarchy of Brazil, when, as subsequent events proved, it was on 
its last legs, had moral sense and moral courage enough to settle 
the question of slavery there, peacefully and satisfactorily, on the 
basis of justice to the slaveholders—a task to which the people of 
this great republic, who are never weary of boasting that they stand 


‘at the head of civilization, were nevertheless unequal. 


Then there is the Indian question. The problem presented is 
the elementary one of sixty millions of people having, as a public 
duty, to govern righteously the feeble remnants of an untutored 
race, numbering some two or three hundred thousand. This duty 
has been so performed that during the past hundred years our 
‘‘Indian wars ” have numbered almost as many as the years in the 
century, scarcely a year having passed in which an Indian war of 
some kind has not been waged. And so it has come to pass that the 
history of the question has been written (by a woman of genius) 
in a book bearing the ominous but appropriate title of “A Century 
of Dishonor.” 

Britain has also had an “ Indian question.” With her the prob- 
lem has been for, not sixty million, but sixty thousand white men 
to govern, not two or three hundred thousand, but two or three 
hundred million Hindoos. This problem has been solved with such 
comparative success that, within her own territories in India 
proper, there has been no war since the mutiny of 1857-1859, 
thirty-two years ago. 

In Canada, under the benignant sway of ‘‘the Great White 
Mother,” as Queen Victoria is affectionately styled by her Indian 


* In England itself slavery proper had never been legal, a point declared 
by Lord Mansfield in 1772, in the famous case of James Somersett, an Ameri- 
can negro slave, 
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subjects, the Indian problem has been grappled with so success- 
fully that not within human memory has there been an Indian war, 
save one, and that was stirred up by a half-breed Irish-French ad- 
venturer living in this country, and instigated—as one of them af- 
terwards boasted over his own signature in a New York daily paper 
—by Irish-American dynamiters in New York and Minneapolis. 

Whence the contrast in these three cases? Several causes have 
no doubt conjoined, but one potent factor undoubtedly has been, 
that in this country the question has been relegated to the tender 
mercies of the average man—Indian agents and the like, creatures 
of the ‘‘ spoils ” system—whereas in India and Canada the treat- 
ment of subject races has been largely guided by the moral influence 
of men of genius like Lord Durham, Lord Mayo, Lord Elgin, and 
Lord Dufferin. 

Take other departments of our government and what do we find? 
Corruption rampant—corruption at the polling-booth; corruption 
in our legislative halls; corruption even in our so-called courts of 
justice ; ‘‘ boodle ” aldermen ; police justices, by whose favor crim- 
inals with “ pulls ” go unwhipt of justice ; venal prosecuting attor- 
neys ; purchasable jurors. Take the recent lynching case in New 
Orleans. The justification alleged for the massacre of the impris- 
oned Italians is, that the jury were bribed. Let the reader think 
for a moment what that allegation implies. The jury was com- 
posed of twelve American citizens, selected, under laws passed for 
that purpose, because of their presumed fitness for the duty 
imposed upon them. That jury must have been unanimous. 
Had but one man stood out, an acquittal would have 
been impossible. The implication, then, is, that they were 
twelve infamous scoundrels and perjurers—that among them was 
not one man who, when the sordid temptation of money came to 
him, was not ready to sell his soul by violating his solemn oath to 
give a true verdict according to the evidence. There is no reason 
to suppose that these twelve men were not fair, average specimens 
of the adult male population of New Orleans. Are we to conclude 
that, among that population, not one man in twelve can be trusted 
to keep a solemn oath to perform a sacred public duty, when a 
bribe is offered to him to violate it ? If the charge of bribery is 
well-founded, what other inference is possible ? And if that charge 
is not well-founded, what becomes of the justification for killing 
the men whom that jury had declared innocent ? Whichever way 
it is looked at the business is an ugly one—and one, moreover, 
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which, to return to the subject under discussion, reflects but little 
credit on the morality of the average man. 

Take next the question of international copyright. For years 
men of genius on this side of the Atlantic as well as the other 
urged upon our national conscience the iniquity of refusing protec- 
tion to literary property, simply because the owner was a foreigner 
—and they urged in vain. The plea of ‘‘cheap literature for the 
masses” (of average men) was thought an all-sufficing answer ; 
and so, for a century, our whole people continued to rob the laborer 
of his hire, and to eat their intellectual bread in the sweat of 
other men’s brains. Which vampire is the worse, the animal one, 
that sucks a man’s blood, or the human one, that sucks his brains ? 
And now, when tardy justice has at last been done, the act is dis- 
figured by the huckster’s provision (a provision which exists in the 
international copyright law of no other nation) that the foreigner’s 
property—the product of the labor of his brain—will not be pro- 
tected unless it be put into corporeal shape in this country. The 
man of genius said: give the foreigner his due regardless of con- 
sequences ; ‘‘let justice be done though the heavens fall.” The 
man of business said : give the foreigner so much justice only as is 
consistent with our pecuniary interests. And the morality of the 
man of genius was set aside, and that of the man of business carried 
the day. 

But morality is tested not only by what men do and are, but by 
what they desire to do and to become—by their ideals and their 
aspirations. 

What, then, are the aspirations of the average man? In onesex, 
among the “ambitious,” it seems to be the attainment of vulgar 
notoriety, partly for its own sake, and partly for the emoluments 
which it brings; while, among the unambitious, it is for plenty of 
money, lots of fine dresses, and ‘‘ a good time.” In the other sex 
the leading aspiration seems to be to become millionaires—‘“‘ Stand- 
ard-oil” potentates, ‘‘ railway kings,” ‘‘ Napoleons” of Wall Street. 
‘* Success in life” is gauged by the wealth acquired. The exalted 
being who exerts the most potent fascination over the imagination 
of men in this country—young and old alike—is Jay Gould; and 
the grand ambition of the period is ‘‘to beat his record ” in the 
race for riches; an aspiration which finds expression in leading re- 
views, in articles bearing such titles as “‘ The Coming Billionaire.” 
Such is the ambition! And what an ignoble one it is! and—when 
we consider the millions of men who are subsisting on starvation 
wages—-what an immoral one! 
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Test the ideal of the average man in another way. Hundreds of 
thousands of our best paid working-men have banded themselves 
together for the attainment of two objects : less work, and more 
wages—shorter hours, and longer pay. No one objects to this 
except those who pay them: but the curious part of the matter is, 
that this merely self-regarding aim is deemed so lofty, so exalted, 
that a fitting title for the organization could not be found in the 
accepted vocabulary of this country, and one had to be imported 
(duty free) from the feudalism of the Old World. And, more 
curious still, a large part of the public have taken these “ Knights 
of Labor” at their own valuation, with the result that their glo- 
rious deeds and aspirations have been set to music and are sung 
nightly in music-halls to the refrain of ‘‘God bless our noble 
Knights of Labor!” It is, indeed, a strange bemuddlement of 
morals when mere self-seeking can be regarded as a ‘‘ noble” ideal, 
worthy of the rapturous strains of the lyric poet. 

The ideals of men of genius have been far other than such as 
these. Even among the less lofty, whose aspirations have been 
tainted with that “last infirmity of noble minds,” ambition, the 
desire has been, not for mere cheap contemporary notoriety, but, 
by high and noble work, to achieve enduring fame among peoples 
yet unborn. Witness Horace’s exultant boast, “‘ Hzegi monumen- 
tum ere perennius;” and Bacon’s pathetic bequest of his “name 
and memory to foreign nations and the next age.” 

But with the loftier souls among the world’s greatest creatures— 
the Buddhas, the Platos, the Marcus Aureliuses—the ideal has 
been—utterly regardless of mere self—to leave the world something 
better than they found it ; to contribute somewhat to the increase 


of wisdom and of righteousness, and to ‘the bettering of man’s 
estate ;” an aspiration voiced in George Eliot’s immortal hymn : 


**Oh! may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven : 


To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man. 
* * * * * * * * 
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This is the life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive tofollow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


The induction is fairly complete, and the inevitable conclusion 
is, that, as between the man of genius and the average man, moral- 
ity lies with the man of genius. 

And this conclusion @ posteriori is reinforced by the argument a 
priori. The human mind, with its departments of intellect, emo- 
tion, and will, is a unit; consequently, its seat or organ, the brain, 
must also be a unit. It is but natural, then, that, if the brain, as a 
whole, is well-developed, each part or function of it will also be well- 

developed ; that an acute and powerful intellect will be accompanied 
by an equally acute and powerful moral sense. The combination 
of strength in one part or function of the brain with weakness in 
another is abnormal, monstrous—a sign of arrested development, 
disease, or physical injury in some portion of the cerebral substance, 
as, for instance, when injury to the left frontal lobe results in 
aphonia, or loss of speech. The natural, healthy condition is that 
a brain strong in one of its functions is strong in all. 

And let us whose fortune or misfortune it is to belong only to 
the rank and file of mankind be thankful that it isso. For thus 
has it come to pass that men of lofty intellect have also been men 
of lofty morality ; that men of genius have been the salt of the 
earth ; the self-devoted and heroic leaders in the onward and up- 
ward march of humanity ; the enfants perdus—the forlorn hope— 
of the human race in the dreadful war which never ceases to rage 
between the forces of evil and of good. 


FREDERICK T. JONES. 
New YorE. 
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“THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 


To-morrow I enter into my new life. To-morrow I leave my past 
-ehind me forever. 

To-day I am—well, what I%am ; to-morrow I shall be known as 
“the wife of Senator Blythe ;” and after that as a Power. Power! 
there is indefinable force in the very sound of the word. Power : 
I like to say it over. 

Come here, my little mirror. Sit on the table by me, and let us 
have an honest talk, you and I. It is long since I have talked 
honestly to anyone. You are the only article of real value on my 
dressing-table. My brush hasa wooden back ; my comb is of india- 
rubber. Ah, well! all that will be changed to-morrow ; but now, 
you alone are suited to me. Ivory, tipped with gold—a gift of 
Emily’s. The frame painted by herself—passion-flowers. They 
look like her. This dainty, delicately-tinted corner might be Emily 
herself. But let us talk ; we two. It is the last time I shall ever 
see you, my dear. Suppose we look each other squarely in the 
face before we say good-bye. 

And so this is what I have fought the battle with—and won. I 
am not beautiful—not as Emily was. I know that my hair and 
eyes are superb, but the rest of my face is open to criticism. How 
has it been that at twenty-four, with this, my only stock-in-trade, 
to back me, I have played for a high stake—and won ? 

We know, do we not, my mirror? As we speak of it now, “ the 
old Circe looks from out my eyes.” 

Yes, that was it ; I knew my power. 

But it had to be used with caution. It is easy for such a woman, 
alone in the world, to be called an adventuress. I was clever 
enough to escape that. No one ever called me that but once—and 
the poor little woman was hounded to it. I shall never forget that 
day by the sea. How her baby-face quivered when she found us 
alone on the rocks! and how her eyes flashed through her tears! 

“ Adventuress !” 

I can hear her now. She had her bitterness to bear, and she 
gave me mine. I liked her spirit, but it stung all the same. I re- 
member how I sat, white and silent, catching my breath from the 
force of the blow. What a brute her husband showed himself ! 
He spoke to her as my husband will never speak to me; or if he 
does, the woman in question will not get off so easily as I did. 
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She came to heel at once, poor little thing, and apologized to the 
“unfriended, lonely woman she had insulted.” I was always a 
foo] about those pretty baby-women. I should not have made a 
bad man, I think. As a woman, I am a mistake. When I took the 
hand she gave me at her husband’s command, I hated him. How 
I should have liked to advise her a little ! but I paid off her score 
for her—paid it in full. Aha! my young friend, you were a little . 
astonished the next day when I dropped my pathetic réle, and told 
you with point-blank coolness that you loved me. I laughed in his 
face: told him to look into his heart, and see what I saw there. I 
had only played with him for an hour, because I foolishly fancied 
that his eyes were like others I had known—like those clear, honest, 
trusting eyes which should have been difficult for dishonest ones to 
meet—but not for mine. He went back to his child-wife cured, 
but a man, not the boy he had been. He will never be that again. 
If any mother wanted her son matured, I think I could guarantee 
to do it in two weeks—certainly three. 

I must be careful not to smile like that. It does not suit my style, 
does it, my faithful friend? Or perhaps suits it too well? I was 

_very near trying to deceive you. You just caught me in time. 

You see, it comes naturally to me. It was the bread-and-milk of 
my baby-days: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, pretty mamma—I want to be 
with my mamma.” 

Charming maternal picture !—with the pathetic widow’s weeds 
as background. J played my part with great spirit for such a tiny 
thing. It was not my fault that the child-lover retired without 
results. As the next on the carpet hated children, I was banished 
to the nursery, and later to boarding-school, where I studied because 
I chose to, and not because of good teaching. I gained other 
jthings there too—my power of apparent self-effacement; of stern 
self-control; of close watchfulness: and there, later, came Emily— 
beautiful, dignified, wealthy. I made up my mind that she should 
love me, and I easily accomplished this, she was so loving and 
unsuspecting. I went to her English home with her from school— 
as I meant to. Ah, those two months! Those halcyon days! In 
them I learned the fascination I possessed. In them I learned to 


use it. Emily might be beautiful—was beautiful; pure and ex- 


quisite as the lining of a shell; but, beside me, she who had every- 
thing was as nothing. 

Not in his eyes alone, but in the eyes of others. I saw it plainly. 
Had I not, everything might have been different. I discovered 


— 
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that most women must exert themselves: I had but to be—and I 
was only eighteen. 

And yet Emily was beautiful, beautiful. He had loved her before 
I came—but then ! 

Ah, that winding, moonlit river, those shaded walks, those tender 
words and tenderer caresses! His mere presence an exquisite con- 
sciousness; his absence an aching hunger. 

Richard! Richard! Ah, God, if I had died in your arms that 
day six years ago! What! tears? One—two—three—four of 
them. Crocodile! Always deceitful, and striving now to deceive 
yourself, as you did him. Deceiving him, with his passionate kisses 
still warm on your lips ! ; 

‘Marry you, dear? Never, never! Could I, of all women, 
break Emily’s heart?” 

Bah! what did I care about Emily? Not a snap of my fingers, 

Marry him? No—no. Not the young country squire, with his 
estate smothered in mortgages, in spite of his brave pink coat and 
blooded horses. I found all that out, and despised myself for doing 
so. But I collected my facts first, and did the despising afterwards. 

One generally does. 

I took the first-fruits of my heart, and offered them to my Moloch 
of ambition. To-morrow I get my reward. 

I had a small sum of money of my own, and had been adding 
to it by writing. My pen was a ready, caustic one, and I could 
rely on it. Live with my step-father, accept his grudging charity, 
I found I could not. I worked hard ; made for myself a posi- 
tion, and was known to the press as one wielding a brilliant pen ; 


not too scrupulous, and thoroughly useful. I saw nothing of any | 


women; I lived alone. I knew I should never gain anything from 
them but a sufferance, and that was not worth working for. But 
with men it was different. There I had the fearlessness of certain 
success. 

I like to think of the good offers of marriage I have refused. I 
consider it a remarkable circumstance that in my position I could 
have chosen a humdrum, respectable existence at any time. Yes, 
I think of it with complacency, and of my strength to say no. Do 
you recognize what faith in myself I must have had, to do this ? 

What a wonderful lobbyist I was for an amateur! I had other 
ends in view, or I should have adopted it as a profession. I only 
dabbled in it for excitement. It was my absinthe. I made that 
clearly understood. When a case had been tried and pronounced 
impossible, how I enjoyed working it! When that great political 
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move had to be made, and when Senator Blythe, the unapproach- 
able, had to be brought to support it, who could be found to bell 
the cat but me? I, who had nothing to lose—nothing to gain but 
another experience. 

But he was difficult, more difficult than I could have imagined. 
There was nothing to catch hold of in his smooth yet grim exterior. 
I was courteously defeated at every point by the elderly man. He 
had me at a disadvantage from the first. My charm of face and 
manner were but so much material to be enjoyed, without moving 
him an iota. 

I had met my match. It was like flinging flowers at a sun-dial. 
His course was marked out, and he would pursue it steadily. How 
I admired him when I arose to go, outwitted and defeated! 

It was you who prompted me to turn and speak on the very 
threshold of the room—you, my mocking familiar. 

‘Senator Blythe, although I have entirely failed in what I came 
to accomplish, I do not feel that my visit has been for naught. I 
have known Senator Blythe the orator, the statesman, the author; 
now I know Senator Blythe the man—the man whose personality 
has left me nothing to say but farewell.” 

Gross, crude, palpable, was it not ? I waited for a sarcasm which 
shouid crush me to the earth from lips so well accustomed to that 
mode of warfare. 

“H’m, h’m.” 

Senator Blythe was pulling his collar up a little higher towards 
his clean-shaven chin and waiting with open mouth for more. He 
got it—of course he got it at once. I had left the beaten path to seek 
this powerful mind, this great leader, and behold, the old, accus- 
tomed road was the only way! Old or young, grave or gay, foolish 
or wise, it is all the same, my mirror, and you know it. 

I did not press my advantage—‘‘ would not trespass on his time; 
would he think over the matter under discussion, and confer with 
me at my address ?” 

The great political battle was won, and, with it, my own. Vic- 
tory seemed to come to me by mere chance. Was it chance only? 

We know better than that, do we not? All great victories must 
seem so. None but the victor knows of the weary hours spent in 
preparing for the pregnant moment. It may come like a thief in 
the night; but it will come to him who waits and watches. The 
eye must be hawk-like behind its softness, the mental muscles whip- 
cord, the hand trained to close thus: finger by finger, slowly, 
stealthily, surely. 
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What a pretty, slim hand it is ! 

**A curled-up rose-leaf” he used to call it. 

‘Give me your hand, love—those soft, rosy tips. Let me kiss 
them, finger by finger ; and now one for the palm.” 

Let me listen a moment; only a moment. 

Clinging kisses they must have been to be there still. Ah, Rich- 
ard! ‘All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” Yet to-morrow it will wash and be clean. Essence of 
Power is stronger than the perfumes of Arabia. That shall cleanse 
this little hand. ; 

To-morrow I am to be myself no more. You, my friend, looking 
at me so closely now, will be as one dead. I shall be as a phoenix 
rising from my ashes. Every link with the Past I have destroyed. 
Yes, I am deceiving you again—or trying to. I have not destroyed — 
everything. I have kept back one little relic—so small that I 
thought you would pass it over. But you are right to be inexorable. 

Here it is—a tiny gold heart, so small that it has hung about my 
neck and in my bosom for six years without discovery. Never mind 
the contents. I will lay all in the hottest part of the fire. | 

Very well done indeed. One sudden kiss, your hand pressed to 
your side, your tears dashed away— 


Your eyes look very pretty and misty; that pathetic droop to ; 


the lips is becoming. Such a pity no one is here to see! All very 
correctly done. 

Tears over the first desperate lover—the first kisses. And the 
relics burned on the night before one’s wedding ! 

And now, having spoken truths to you, I am going to break you 
into a thousand pieces and throw you away. I do not want to see 
you again after this. 

But first let me look into your eyes—soul to soul. Tell me, have 
you any regrets. Have you any fear that you have not done wisely ? 
Stop and think. 

No, I have done well. And I am only twenty-four. 

I see before me a series of satisfying circumstances. I like those 
words. They are alliterative, too. “A series of satisfying circum- 
stances.” Satisfied ambition! Satisfied pride! Satisfied love of 
power! I know just what my statesman can give me—now and 
later. We can work it out together, he and I. We have already 
begun. And though he be fascinated, he is no hot-blooded young 
fool; he knows just what my help means. 

Why are you looking at me with that expression? Am I still 
keeping something back? 
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Yes ? 

Well, take it, then. I have sacrificed my soul to my Moloch— 
tortured my brain—bartered my youth ; and to-morrow I sell my 
body. To do this well, I had first to ossify mg heart. And I did it 
quite successfully. 

But there is one spot over which I can never form more than a 
frail crust, and sometimes it is a gaping wound, so tender that even 
to breathe on it causes exquisite agony: and that spot is guarded by 
the white, set face of a young, hot-blooded fool. 

With clouded eyes, and lips that for six years have been saying 
over and over again the same words : 

‘* Farewell ! farewell forever, my true darling, my brave heart ! 
Farewell—farewell !” 

And now, with one crash, you and all my past life are destroyed 
together, and I step into my new life, clean confessed. and without 
absolution. 

To-morrow—I must borrow a glass to dress my hair for my wed- 
ding ; and the next day I may buy a dozen if I choose, and frame 
them all in gold. ; 

But not one—no, not one—shall have on it even the leaf of a 
passion-flower. 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRESENTIMENT. 


BEHIND the tapestries my hand hath set 
Along the haunted halls of yesterday, 
Reproachfully, with tearless eyes, there stray 
The melancholy phantoms of regret. 


They loiter there, unbanishable yet, 

Until the silent past resumes its sway, 

When, summoning their own, they fade away 
To fill the cells of memory’s oubliette. 


Then in the chambers of my soul a new 
And warning murmur of fresh grief arrives ; 
I see the spectres of to-morrow start. 


For grief has phantoms of the future too; 
And those it loosens to beset our lives 
Are sadder still than those it lets depart. 
Epaar 
To Stuart Merrill, 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND RECIPROCITY.* 


PROTECTION is in trouble. Itneedshelp. Hence the McKinleys 
and the Blaines. There would not be all these efforts at rescue if 
there were no peril ; for the active friends of protection do not hunt 
where there is no game. ‘The main causes of the trouble are worth 
mentioning. First there is the alarming clamor of the people for 
the cheap goods which protection used to promise as the result of 
protection, but which it is now the life-and-death struggle of pro- 
tection to forestall. This makes a part of the trouble. 

But another cause is even more serious. It is nothing less than 
a threatened breaking down of the protection system by its own 
weight. It is confronted by overproduction and the exhaustion of 
the home market ; and the spectre of its own cheap goods rises at 
its feasts. And then there are also the first rumblings of a moral 
revulsion that heighten this critical situation—of a storm of indig- 
nation against the defilements of legalized spoliation. 

And now come the rescuers of protection. The first recourse of 
the life-saving crew was to trusts. But while trusts temporarily 
limit production and ward off cheap goods they are a makeshift ; 


for extreme profits will attract capital. The thing fatal to trusts, 
however, is this: that while they may ward off one danger, they 


aggravate the others, turning the people’s mildness into anger. 


Protection is bad enough ; but this is protection protected by trusts. 

The next effort of the rescuers was the McKinley Bill. The idea 
here was the enlargement of the home market by the most stringent 
possible exclusion of all foreign goods. But this new policy was 
strangely frantic. Like the trust scheme, it saw but one of the 
difficulties to be overcome; and took no precaution against the 
rising tide of that popular demand for reform. 

Finally, when all is promising failure, Mr. Blaine appears—re- 
appears. Shrewder than Mr. McKinley, Mr. Blaine is fully aware 
of both dangers—the exhausted market and the exhausted people. 
He proposes his lively plan of reciprocity, both to widen protection’s 
market and to rehabilitate the perishing superstition of the farmer 


and the moral unconsciousness of those good citizens who have been 
supporting protection for partisan reasons, 


Will the protectionists adopt reciprocity ? If they don’t they are. 
lost ; for the bald principle of a permanent, prohibitory, and per- 


* An Address before the Sunset Club, Chicago, 
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petually rising tariff aided by trusts, which is the simplest meaning 
of the McKinley Bill, has no chance. And if they do accept reci- 
procity they are lost. Is then the case of protection hopeless ? My 
friends, gunpowder can’t save it. Let us see, specifically, why reci- 
procity cannot rescue protection ; and incidentally, why reciprocity 
cannot itself succeed. Reciprocity sounds well, and is proposed with 
a certain theatrical effect ; but it is illogical, not very moral, and — 
exceedingly oppressive in intent ; utterly superficial and hopelessly 
impossible in plan ; and, as an answer to the heightening aspirations 
of this expanding nation, petty beyond measure. 

In the first place, it logically undermines the very foundations of 
protection. It undertakes to extend its area, but in doing so it 
surrenders all of protection’s intellectual claims. These claims are 
that it is possible, profitable, and the only wisdom for our nation 
to live within itself ; and that mutual foreign commerce is contra- 
band in peace and war. When, therefore, we quit our isolation, or 
admit the necessity of free trade with other nations, even if they 
scarcely count, we admit the impossibility of our system, and give 
up whatever made it an intellectual proposition. This might ex- 
plain the hesitancy of the protectionists to follow Mr. Blaine ; for 
reciprocity would be but the first halting-place, the first refuge in 
the retreat of a beaten system. 

In the next place it abandons what is left of the moralities of 
protection. The surrender of a scientific basis does not worry reci- 
procity ; it doesn’t mind retreat, if it can avoid submission, It is 
willing to throw overboard the principles if it can save the spoils— 
to bankrupt the character of protection to save a mere remnant of 
its days. Better for protection to go down with the old flag flying. 
It must, in any event, soon pass away. Let us hope for the honor 
of the country that it may pass away while there still lingers about 
it some suggestion of a disinterested theory, some of its old pre- 
tensions to patriotism. Its memory might then have something of 
the happy fortune of its medizval prototype. There having been a 
subtle something, in that age when tariffs were levied by the barons 


of the Rhine, which relieved the barons’ conduct of the external 


aspect of robbing, the ruins of their castles have come down to us 

through the centuries touched by the forgiving lights of romance. 
If anyone is surprised that reciprocity means only the rescue of 

protection—and that, by the overthrow of its philosophy and moral- 


ity—it is simply because reciprocity catches the ear, and because the 
word has a liberal meaning. But there are two kinds of reciprocity 
—liberal reciprocity, meant to help the people; and protectionist 
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reciprocity, meant to help the protectionists: genuine reciprocity, 
which would make goods cheaper ; and this kind of reciprocity, 
which would make goods dearer. This kind seeks new markets for 
our high-priced goods, and would thus prevent them from becoming 
cheap in our own country. It is full of tricks, and is simply a 
bribe for South American nations to lend themselves to the support 
of our tottering system—an attempt to enlist southern mercenaries, 
Latin Hessians, to aid our inadequate force to keep down the rising 
liberties of this people. And thus for a new period of waiting— 
until our protected industries are too large for these new markets, 
as they already are for our own—cheapness is to be again deferred. 
That is the purpose of protectionist reciprocity. It must fail. The 
scheme is hopelessly impracticable for two reasons : because it is an 
attempt to make water run uphill, and because it is too late. 

How an attempt to make water run uphill? It must be remem- 
bered that our farm products are not in the question: they need no 
reciprocity, of course, for they already mingle with all the farm 
products of the world. But our protected manufactures cannot 
compete ; and it is these high-priced goods that we propose to sub- 
stitute for the low-priced goods of Europe, not by competition, but 
by hocus-pocus. That is our task. Is it not to make water run 
uphill ? Is it practicable? Would you like to undertake this job 
of hocus-pocusing the South Americans? And can we also induce 
these nations for the sake of this no-advantage, for the sake of the 
privation of having only one coat where they might have two, to 
voluntarily isolate themselves from the trade centres and the money 
markets and the civilization of Europe? This too would have to 
follow, because no respectable treaty-making power would consent 
to make a treaty inferior to ours. Can we hope to have them 
deny themselves England, France, Germany, and their mother- 
countries, all to help us to bolster up our troubled protection ? 
Strange as it may sound, it is literally true that the South Ameri- 
cans could have no motive for all these heavy pecuniary sacrifices 
and privations, and for all the dreary isolation of their lives, except 
that of benevolence toward our unbenevolent oligarchy. If there 
ever was a time when they might have received something back, it 
is now too late. For what under the sun have we left to offer them 
in return for all this suffering and self-denial except the rewards of 
a future life? What is there left for us to reciprocate with? De- 
lightful as it might be to separate ourselves still further from the 
nations that are most civilized, and choose as our intimates these 
simpler nations which are nearer to nature, it is too late, We have 
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nothing left to reciprocate with, having already taken our tariff 
off all of the few things the South Americans have to sell except 
a certain cheap grade of wool; and if our Latin friends will wait 
a short year or two we shall, without the slightest expense to 
them, take the tariff off that too. Our infant wool manufacturers 
are already in full cry after that particular fleece. Yes, Blaine 
reciprocity has waited too long. 

We hear some criticism by the Blaine people of the form which 
reciprocity took in the McKinley Bill; but what could the poor bill 
do? It could not offer to take duties reciprocally off, for ours were 
already off. It could only threaten to put them reciprocally on. 
This, it is true, is an inverted reciprocity : but one ought not to be 
disappointed to find reciprocity with South America inverted. The 
sad truth is that these duties on coffees, sugars, and the like, being 
purely revenue duties, were thought to be of no use to protectionists. 
Thy went into the government’s pocket, not into the protectionists’ 
pockets; their exchange value was not understood. They were 
therefore taken off by the protectionists to avoid reducing protective 
duties—to protect protection. Now, protection having thus eaten 
its cake, of course, has not kept it. But why is the unhappy Mc- 
Kinley to be blamed for not having the cake which protection ate? 

But it is too late anyway, for the protectionists are now divided 
among themselves. Not alone are there McKinley men and Blaine 
men, with uncomplimentary opinions of each other, but many pro- 
tected manufacturers are weary of protection altogether. Ina little 
while the politicians and editors are likely to be the only pro- 
tectionists left. The cry for free wool and free ore and free coal 
coming up from the very inner circle of protectionism proves that 
protectionist reciprocity has come too late. 

And it is also too late because the people are getting wild about 
cheap goods. To Mr. McKinley this seems ignoble: but it portends 
the judgment-day. No new deception will deceive. The gammon 
of high prices has had its day, with its occult theories that the more 
you pay for goods the better you are off. A game will assuredly 
some time end where you always pay the dealer in hard cash, and, 
for return, must yourself do the imagining that, in some other rela- 
tion of life, you get your money back with a profit. 

And, finally, it is too late because that other influential delusion 
has begun to fade, to wit, the delusion that protection must be 
maintained because Lincoln freed the slaves. 

But why should this great, young, abounding nation, this favorite 
heir to all the riches of nature, and the choser apostle of freedom— 
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why should it longer be restrained by the narrowness, the selfish- 
ness, and the isolation of protection, or waste its dignity and forget its 
mission in schemes of petty reciprocity ? It is right to break down 
our Chinese wall, of course ; but we do not need reciprocity for that. 
The greatest material achievement that now lies before us—the 
climax of our national strength—is the achievement of a world- 
wide diversified commerce ; but we need no treaties for that. ‘Take 
the taxes from our ships and set them free to accept the favoring 
winds of heaven, and take the taxes from our goods, and wherever 
there is a sea there will be our flag, and wherever there is a port 
there will be our commerce. In such commerce there abide the 
untold riches of the future ; and there abides, what is far more to 
be desired than the sum-total of riches, their juster distribution. 

But there is something in such a commerce more interesting than 
its wealth. Its profounder interest rests in this: that its direction 
is toward the only adequate companionship for our great people, 
which is the entire company of civilized nations; and toward one 
of the lofty and fixed ideals of humanity—the perfectly free and 
habitual intercourse of civilized mankind. And to this inter- 
course, in spite of prejudice and political tradition, the nobler ten- 
dencies of nature and progress are urging us forward. The rebell- 
ious enterprise and invention of man are rapidly eliminating time 
and space, those chief supports to the political obstacles which pre- 
vent the friendship of nations. Nay, all the untrammelled forces 
of nature and of life, whether simple or complex—steam and elec- 
tricity, the disinterested drift of intellect, the spontaneous impulses 
of sentiment, the thirst for knowledge, the noble impatience with 
the provincial ; all which stirred the Greeks to overrun the bound- 
aries of Greece ; all which justified the conquests of Rome; all which 
let light into the Dark Ages through the rifts broken by the 
Crusades; all which burst the bonds of custom and flooded the world 
with the light of the fifteenth century ; all which now constitute 
the equalizing and fraternizing spirit of democracy—are bending to 
the task of bringing mankind into free communion. 

And sooner or later we shall all know each other, help each other, 
trade with each other, and learn from each others And out of the 
natural unrestricted companionship of the world there will come to 
all a prosperity impossible to a system of repression, a civilization 
impossible to a system of isolation, and a manhood impossible to 
those who deny the brotherhood of man. 


FRANKLIN MAcVEAGH. 
Cuicago, Inn. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


REDEEMED NATIONS. 


TRAVELLERS who have visited northern Mexico cannot doubt 
that on the prairies and airy tablelands of our sister-republic the 
original type of the Spanish race is beginning to reassert itself. 
Freedom, elbow-room, and abundant opportunities for out-door 
sports have turned the descendants of puny colonists into as doughty 


 eavaliers as ever followed Ruy Diaz on his steeplechase expedi- 


tions, or speared a bear in the highland haunts of Pelayo. A simi- 
lar regenesis has followed the settlement of southern Australia. 
Exploring trips and kangaroo-hunts have turned the son« of Squire 
Western into tall athletes ; sitting John Bull has become a bush- 
rover ; Cockney dandies have learned to aim a rifle from the saddle 
of a galloping horse. 


A PRICELESS SPECIFIC, 


A correspondent of Jnvention, a London scientific journal, calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ the kola nut has the power to restore 
to normal condition the worst sufferers from intoxication or mono- 
mania.” Chinese physicians seem to be acquainted with the proper- 
ties of the valuable drug. 


DANGEROUS CONDIMENTS. 


Saccharin, the proposed substitute for cane-sugar, is said to diffuse 
a perceptible trace of its intensely sweet taste through a quantum 
of water exceeding its own weight 120,000 times; but the use of 
pastry and fruit sweetened in that inexpensive way resulted in bowel- 
complaints severe enough to modify the popularity of the new con- 
diment. In France and Italy its use as an article of food has been 
prohibited altogether ; and in Russia druggists are not permitted to 
sell it without a special medical presciption. 


A PREHISTORIC CEMETERY. 


On a valley-farm, two miles east of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
well-diggers came across an extensive graveyard of an antiquity 
probably exceeding that of the Cherokee era. The skeletons were 
found in a sitting posture facing due west ; but they crumbled at 
the slightest pressure, though several of the tombs were protected 
by a superstructure of massive stones. Many ornaments of bone and 
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shell were found, but no weapons of the kind the warlike redskins 
of the Ohio Valley used to bury with their dead. 


COMPOSITE MAIL-COATS. 


An officer stationed at the military arsenal of Marseilles has made 
a series of experiments with bullet-resisting compositions. The best 
results thus far have been obtained with a network of plaited silk 
cords in double layers, backed by rings of aluminum and copper. 
That alloy itself is tougher than hammered steel, and under a layer 
of knotted silk will stop bullets that would penetrate an old-fash- 
ioned coat of mail as easily as a sheet of tin. 


NOISE AND CIVILIZATION. 


The epicurean city of Sybaris was cruelly quizzed by its neigh- 
bors for banishing all noisy handicrafts from its corporation limits, 
but may after all represent a type to be copied by the cities of the 
future. That noises of a certain kind are ill compatible with mental 
labor is a truth demonstrated by the increasing number of protests 
against church-bell clatter and steam-whistle shriek. “The Tyrolese 
rustics would probably burn me for a heretic,” the philosopher Schop- 
enhauer writes to his friend Frauenstaedt, ‘‘or I should 1 ng ago 
have moved my household gods to the highlands of the Austrian 
Alps. The rushing of a storm or the echo of a waterfall would not 
bother me a bit; I can stand even the steady rumbling of many 
wheels; but shrill, abrupt noises drive me almost crazy. Here [in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main] such noises interrupt my midnight medita- 
tions, and there are times when I would gladly pay a dollar a minute 
for the blessing of absolute silence.” 


A MOopIFIED MILLENNIUM. 


The speeches of eternal-peace optimists are pleasant reading, but 
the realization of their dreams is sadly apt to be deferred to the 
time described in the apocryphal epistle of St. Clement, the mystic, 
‘‘when two shall make one, and that which is without shall be 
within.” We can conceive the development of an agrarian Utopia, 
of a republic whose religious tolerance shall not be limited to week- 
days, and even of a teetotaler’s paradise delivered from the temp- 
tation of forbidden fruit ; but warfare will probably continue till 
the instincts of resentment and combativeness can be eliminated 
from the human mind. International arbitration projects will 
always get wrecked on the dilemma of the Holy Alliance: ‘‘ Can- 
not a league of civilized nations become powerful enough to prevent 
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outsiders from breaking the peace?” ‘‘ No doubt of it; but what 
is to prevent the members of the federation from quarrelling among 
themselves ?” 


GNAT GEHENNAS. 


An explorer of the Santa Cruz reservation in southern Patagonia 
describes the gnat plague of the valley-regions as absolutely 
intolerable. In November (corresponding to the spring of the 
northern hemisphere) the melting of the deep snow is followed 
almost immediately by a sultry heat that develops mosquitoes in 
clouds “ as dense and extensive as the mists rising from an inundated 
prairie under the influence of the morning sun.” A similar inferno 
is found even nearer Cape Horn, on the Virgen River, where horses 
are often stampeded by the attacks of the terrible swamp-gnats that 
attain the length of an inch and a half, and bite through a woollen 
poncho at the first attempt. Wellington Sound, on the other side 
of Patagonia, has a still worse reputation, and is visited only by 
hunters in July (the midwinter month of the southern zone), but 
can hardly surpass the beaver-meadows of Chippewa County, Michi- 
gan, where out-door laborers have to use mosquito-hoods from May 
to the end of August. 


VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


A lima-bean, planted in a covered box, with a small hole in the 
cover, will send up a sprout that will find its way through that open- 
ing, ‘‘ by growing towards the rays of light,” as botanists explain it. 
But how would they account for the similar instinct of direction by 
which roots find their way downward, through a cleft in an obstruct- 
ing rock ? In the temple city of Uxmal there are dozens of large 
buildings roofed with enormous slabs of limestone; and wherever 
the cement of those stones has crumbled away, the roots of trees 
and shrubs have taken advantage of the circumstance and used the 
opening as a loophole of escape from the naked rocks above to the 
accumulated mould in the basement of the building. 


ANONYMITY 


The legislatures of several Western States contemplate the enact- 
ment of a law obliging newspaper-writers to sign their names to 
every communication—probably with the merciful exception of 
spring poetry. Curiously enough, the abrogation of a similar law 
in Germany and France was hailed as an important step in the 
progress of liberty. One magazine editor confessed that the privi- 
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lege of anonymity alone secured him the contributions of a dozen of 
his most valued correspondents, men who enjoyed hardly any other 
liberty than liberty of thought (Gedanken Fretheit), and could not 
afford to jeopardize their tenure of office by braving the wrath of 
intolerant bureaucrats. Ludwig Boerne, the German O’Connell, 
endorsed that principle, and ridiculed the motives of a “‘ Government 
moralist who got so excited in his denunciation of anonymous 
cowards that he forgot to sign his own name.” European officials, 
on the other hand, are very apt to publish their edicts under their 
private signatures; and Frederick the Great was so averse to the 
practice of “ crawling behind the shelter of a government signboard ” 
that he preferred the singular pronoun to the pompous “ we” of his 
predecessors, even in public proclamations, 


THE ETHICS OF SMOKE. 


New England papers comment on the case of a young woman 
who created a sensation by entering the smoking-car of a Connecti- 
cut railway-train and deliberately lighting and smoking a package 


of cigarettes. Moralists from the Land of Steady Habits would 
experience no end of sensationsin Spanish America. From the Rio 


Grande to Patagonia four out of five ladies would as soon dispense 
with a fan as with cigarettes, which, in default of the ready-made 
article, they manage to construct very deftly with such materials as 
dry tobacco-leaves, a pair of scissors, and a bunch of half-dried corn- 
husks. Fruit-venders smoke on the market-place, excursion-parties 
on horseback, sea-bathers in the surf, defendants on the witness- 
stand, and often even school-teachers in the class-room—nay, Mexi- 
can papers record the decision of a court that ‘‘cigarette-smoking. 
at a funeral cannot be legally considered a misdemeanor.” On the 
south-Mexican railways the name of a smoking-car would involve a 
pleonasm. ‘Tobacco-clouds issue from every window, from the 


baggage-car to the sleeper, and a passenger desiring to astonish the 


natives could not attain his purpose more effectively than by object- 
ing to the use of cigarettes. 


ALAS FOR BARNUM! 


A British officer who has just returned from an exploring-trip 
through the highlands of northern Thibet describes a species of deer 
only eighteen inches in height, but having, in other respects, all the 
characteristics of the Scotch roe, including a pair of pronged horns 
and an ever-wagging stump-tail. The little creatures inhabit 
mountain pastures at the border of everlasting snow, and at the 
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approach of a visitor run away with the speed of a rabbit, but, in 
spite of their diminutive size, are as pugnacious as billy-goats, and 
in captivity often amuse the native hunters by their persistent 
combats. 


PRISON PRIVILEGES. 


Charles Dickens’s sympathy with the ‘‘ unfortunates subjected to 
the unspeakable cruelty of solitary confinement” seems to have been 
altogether thrown away upon the better class of prisoners. In the 
five principal penitentiaries of France the choice between single and 
double cells is now left optional with new convicts, and with rare 
exceptions, the better educated and less depraved ones prefer the 
former alternative. The fact seems to be that the capacity for lov- 
ing, or even enduring, solitude bears a nearly exact proportion to a 
man’s mental resources. Even criminals dread the misery of con- 
stant association with brutalized members of their own class, but 
prefer it to the deadly ennui of an empty brain reduced to its own 
resources ; hence, also, the remarkable gregariousness of children 
and of the inferior races. For similar reasons most prisoners would 
prefer work, in the sense of manual labor, to idleness, even with 
unlimited library-privileges. A few may appreciate the subsequent 


advantages of acquiring proficiency in any manual trade, but the 
plurality value it simply as a pastime. 
GRAB-LAND. 


- The African continent, in the words of the Cologne Gazette, is 
fast becoming das Beute-Feld aller Nationen—an international 


.Grab-Land, as we might translate it. The portion left in control 


of the original owners is yearly getting more insignificant. France, 
with her African colonies, was first on the ground, and still claims 


the lion’s share: some two million square miles, including the 
wooded uplands of the Atlas Range, but also a vast area of sterile 


plains on the western border of the Sahara. In respect to popula- 
tion the English share of the swag is by far the most valuable, 
thongh Emin Pasha holds that, considering the agricultural re- 
sources of the Congo valley, Germany and Belgium have rather got 
the plums of the cake. Italy claims a trifle of 2,000,000 African 
subjects. Russia has apparently reached the field too late, but can 
afford to console herself with her Asiatic land-grab of 7,500,000 
square miles. 


L. Oswa.p. 
Crncinnatt, O, 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


THE great temple to Apollo, sub invocatione Huterpe Musa, is 
finished and consecrated with all due solemnity, and the builder, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, has inscribed his name on the list of those 
benefactors to the human race who, like the predatory kings and 
barons of old, after spoiling the burgesses and workmen that came 
in their way,and growing rich on their plunder, made a compromise 
with the gods by building gorgeous fanes to their honor and glory. 
It is a handy way of appeasing heaven, much practised of yore, and 
not wholly fallen into desuetude at the present day. 

One multimillioned man, after a long life occupied chiefly in 
screwing down his employees to the last straw on which existence 
could be supported, squared accounts with the Supernal by build- 
ing a cathedral and a college, and doubtless felt that he had 
secured his eternal welfare by a posthumous generosity which cost 
him nothing, inasmuch as he could not carry his millions into the 
other world, and had all the comfort of them in this. 

Another endowed a number of patent lodging-houses in various 
places, and died in peace, feeling that he had invested securely in 
that charity which covereth a multitude of sins. 

Mr. Carnegie has seen these benefactors and gone one better, 
inasmuch as he has made his investment in immortality while he is 
yet living, and can thus reap, in the body, a harvest of praise that 
will go far to balance accounts with Justice. Besides, he has shown 
his breadth of view by selecting the divine art of music as his 
means of salvation, for music is the voice of nature, and, much as 
her priests have striven to narrow her utterances by creeds and 
rubrics, she still sings in the great diapason of the universe with no 
uncertain tone. 

But whatever the great ironmaster’s personal motives may have 
been, he has given to the metropolis a great gift, and one that was 
sadly lacking heretofore, and, if he gain thereby the applause of 
men, I wish him joy. 

Mr. Peter T'schaikowsky is a very capable conducter, undoubtedly 
superior to any other in this country, except Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
He knows what he wants and how to get it. There is no indecision 
in his beat, and he has that magnetism without which all else is 
vain. Would we could keep him among us! He is a born leader 
of men. 


‘ 
— 
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*‘ Elijah,” as given at the Festival, was funny, not solemn. The 
spirit of the oratorio was quite lost; the tempi were, to say the 
least, erratic; the accompaniments were mountainous, and over- 
whelmed the vocalists ; and the queer German-English of the solo 
singers put one irresistibly in mind of Gus Williams in a ‘‘ Dutch” 
dialect part. Were there no singers in the English tongue to be had, 
that Mendelssohn’s great work should be burlesqued? Surely we 
are not so destitute that we can find none better than Mielke, who 
screams, and Dippel, who is naught. Herr Fischer, however, must 
be excepted. He sang his part well, and struggled rather success- 
fully with the Anglo-Saxon. 

But the Hall itself is perfect in its acoustic properties. It amused 
me to hear the American public rejoicing in the British national 
anthem, ‘‘God Save the Queen!” under the innocent conception 
that it was an American national air; but that is what “America” 
is, neither more nor less. I am not quite sure which are the stupider 
—the British or the American words. Both are unmitigated 
bosh. Have we no composer capable of making an original chorale, 
that we must borrow from England ? or what is the matter with old 
“ Hail,. Columbia! ” ? 

I think Mr. Walter Damrosch is the luckiest young musician that 
ever waved baton, and I most fervently hope that he may make 
a good use of his opportunity. Here has he provided for him an 
unparalleled band of such artists as can be heard nowhere else, a 
hall of magnificent proportions wherein to prove their mettle, all 
society at his back, and the needful sinews “ war at his disposal. 
What may he not do? 

Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, nor Bach od such a chance; they 
had to take their experience in the rough. Schubert evolved his 
divine imaginings without the means to exploit them; and yet these 
masters of their art did wonders. Let us trust that Mr. Damrosch, 
whom I know to be a good theorist and an honest musician, even 
though, as yet, he is not a true conductor, will do credit to the 
fortune that has smiled on him so early. I trust he will cultivate 
that catholicity of taste and strictness of discipline which are the 
main pillars of a conductor’s fame, and think less of his own 
personality and more of his art than is the wont of young men 
with a pull.” 


So long as projectors of grand opera in English are content to try 
their experiments in the off seasons, at popular prices, with mediocre 
singers and inefficient bands, I cannot see much prospect for opera 
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in the vernacular. Without really fine singers there can be no true 
success, as our last season of opera in German and our late seasons 
of opera in Italian have thoroughly made manifest. “One swallow 
does not make a summer,” nor one prima donna an opera; at the 
very least there must be a perfect quartette, and, even then, the 
secondary parts must be capably filled, or there can be no good 
result. Likewise when the public is accustomed to hear such 
bands as that of the Casino in comic opera, it will not be satisfied 
with inferior accompaniment in the higher style of the great works 
of the great masters. Nor will the new-fangled system of playing 
with the full force of the orchestra be sufficient. ‘There must be 
light and shade, and that can only be obtained by the employ- 
ment of soli instruments, which play the delicate passages, rein- 
forced by thé ripient in the larger phrases, just as principals and 
chorus are employed on the stage. What would be the effect of an 
opera or oratorio in which all the music should be sung by a full 
chorus? How would the “ Voi che sapete ” of Mozart sound if given 
by sixty people singing at the top of their lungs? And yet that is 
what is done nowadays in the orchestra, to the great weariness of 
the hearer. In our craze for great effects we lose sight of the still 
greater charm of delicacy, and our accompaniments are thundered 
out, whether the subject be the soft cooing of a love-ballad or the 
blare of a soldiers’ chorus. Until people are willing to pay for grand 
opera in English, done as well in every respect as grand opera in 
foreign tongues, the attempt to produce it is, and must be, abortive. 


What a curious thing is newspaper criticism! Men are trained 
to it as to a trade; they learn the accepted slang, and vent it upon 
all occasions, regardless of its fitness or unfitness to the question. 
Having no independent judgment they can give no worthy opinion ; 
the space allotted to them must be filled in accordance with the 
“ policy of the paper ”—and the extent of the advertising. A certain 
prescribed form of introduction and another of peroration are the 
alpha and omega of their work, and the body of it is made up of 
conventional phrases, more or less accurate according to the train- 
ing of the critic, but which, to readers of sense, are but as “ sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal,” and signify nothing. 

And, indeed, how should it be otherwise? A man is “ detailed ” 
to attend a first performance of an opera or a drama, as a sequel 
to his day’s work. He sits out an act or two, and then goes into 
the lobby to smoke a cigarette and to chat with his brother-critics, 
perhaps to take a drink. Then he squeezes back to his seat, having 
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lost the continuity of the theme he is to judge. He scratches 
pencil-marks on his play-bill, opposite certain familiar names, and 
ignores the rest; then he rushes to the manager’s room, or to his 
club, and scribbles the prescribed formula, tihowing in by way 
of stuffing a few perfunctory remarks on the performance of the 
selected ones whose names he has marked for praise or censure as 
his prejudices or the policy of the paper dictates, and sends them to 
be printed for the guidance of the public; which, however, luckily 
for art, has learned to take his effusions with a large pinch of salt. 
But he has earned his salary and can drink his beer in contentment. 

And this crude and hasty criticism, formed on the usually imper- 
fect performance of a first night, is never corrected; the judgment 
given has no appeal; it is irrevocable because the press is popularly 
supposed to be omniscient, and a newspaper must not “ give itself 
away ” by retracting its assertions. 

While political and commercial questions receive calm considera- 
tion and are given time for elaboration, matters of musical and 
dramatic moment are “hustled,” simply because our public is 
capable of judging the merits or demerits of the one, but is utterly 
ignorant in things affecting the other. Art is a fad with us; 
politics and trade are matters of serious import. , 


The charge Mr. Mansfield has brought against Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
the hitherto accepted author of ‘‘ Beau Brummell,” is unseemly, to 
say the least. It is late in the day to refer to it, and the matter 
would scarcely be worth notice, but that we cannot afford at pres- 
ent to ignore any young man with claims to literary distinction. 
An unbiassed view of the subject leaves me, I must confess, strongly 
in the belief that Mr. Mansfield is not the author of the play in 
question. In the first place, we know Mr. Mansfield has written 
plays before; we know he avowed the authorship of those plays at 
the time they were written ; we know they were put into rehearsal 
and produced, and there does not appear, as far as I can recollect, 
any case in which they were withdrawn from preparation during 
the progress of those rehearsals. Now, on the other hand, we know 
that this play of ‘Beau Brummell” was put into rehearsal during 
Mr. Mansfield’s engagement at Palmer’s Theatre in the winter of 
89-90, during the time he was demonstrating his consummate 
incapacity to play Richard III. We know it was taken out of 
rehearsal after two or three days because Mr. Mansfield did not 
believe in it, and he thought the part of Mortimer would probably 
overshadow that of the Beaw. Had Mr. Mansfield believed in this 
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play at that time, he certainly would not have contented himself 
with revivals of pieces New York had seen already. Finally, it 
may be added that, even as late as the dress rehearsal of the play at 
the Madison Square Theatre last summer, Mr. Mansfield, in com- 
mon with many members of his company, feared a terrible fiasco, 
and it would probably never have been produced if there had been 
anything else to fall back upon. 

Why, if the play were Mr. Mansfield’s, he should wait for several 
months before claiming it is a question which will bother everyone 
who has thought about the matter; and why, if it be so devoid of 
merit as he asserts, he should be anxious to father it is a question 
he would find difficulty in answering. In spite even of his pro- 
fessed desire to be regarded only as an actor—a position, by the 
way, he not long ago in a letter declared to be one he thought of 
abandoning, since, although his heart was devoted to it, his soul 
revolted at its practical pursuit in consequence of the unsympa- 
thetic people he was compelled to associate with—he has since writ- 
ten and produced a play avowedly his own, entitled “Don Juan.” 

Surely Mr. Mansfield’s own act under the circumstances is con- 
tradiction sufficient of his words. Until Mr. Mansfield, therefore, 
can adduce some more cogent argument to combat Mr. Fitch’s 
word, and the publication of his contract to write plays for him, I 
shall certainly refuse to believe “Beau Brummell” to be other than 
the work of Mr. Clyde Fitch, supplemented, perhaps, by suggestions 
of a practical nature which every stage-manager and leading actor 
can make to any author, even if he be one who has served a long 
apprenticeship to his art, which Mr. Clyde Fitch has not. 


I was amused, the other day, at reading the speech made by Col. 
Ingersoll at the banquet given to Mr. Stanton and his associates in 
German opera. 
_ The worthy iconoclast said, in his usually effusive manner, that he 

liked the Wagner music because ‘‘it was the music of thought ;” 
and again, that “the operas of the Italian school were merely a few 
trifling tunes bound together by strings of bald recitative,” or 
words to that effect. 

Now Col. Ingersoll is a man of genius, a capital speaker, and a 
bold, original thinker, but he is evidently no musician. Is the 
* Don Giovanni” of Mozart bald recitative and mere tunes? Is the 

tette in Donizetti’s “ Lucia” a trifle? or the quartette in Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto”? Are not all the good Italian operas, whether written 
by Italians or by Germans in the Italian school, filled with exquisite 
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concerted music and resplendent in finales? Iam always sorry to 
see a man of talent lose himself in a musical bog wherein he falls 
into the mud-holes of ignorance or the mazes of loose talk. The 
“¢ Mistakes of Moses” were as nothing compared to the mistakes 
of Ingersoll when he adventures into the darksome desert of music 
with no pillar of fire to lead him aright. 


I read another learned article on “'The Cold Counterpoint of the 
Old School, as compared with the Warm Dramatic Music of the 
New,” and was surprised at the want of knowledge and compre- 
hension displayed; although, for the matter of that, I never yet 
saw an article which attempted to describe music that did not take 
the wrong turning and dwell upon the beauty and excellence of 
what is utterly impossible to be conveyed by inarticulate sound— 
namely, the imitation of natural phenomena, or the outpourings of 
psychological emotion. Music is not a descriptive art; it is creative. 
Haydn’s attempt to describe the antics of the animals at the creation 
is funny, but not music. ‘The orchestral storm in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony is not a bit like the real thing. Any stage-man- 
ager can come nearer it with a quart of peas in a barrel and a yard 
of sheet-iron. Beethoven’s storm is very pretty and ticklish, but 
it is not a tempest, not even a tempest in a teapot; and yet writers 
invariably descant upon the beauty and grandeur of their quiddi- 
ties, confounding thus poetry and music. Counterpoint is the soul 
of music; without it there is no method in its madness; it is the 
science of sound : and the fugues of John Sebastian Bach, which 
are pure counterpoint handled by pure genius, are the groundwork 
of all modern music that is worth anything, just as Rabelais is the 
fount of modern wit, and Waverley of modern romance. 

FRED LyYSsTER. 

New York. 


THE DEAD. 


OncE, in a dream, 
I saw two spirits shine above the town, 
Whose marts ten thousand busy mortals thronged. One said, 
With eyes of utmost pity gazing down 
‘* Behold, the dead.” 
W. B. SEABROOK. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP OF THE NEXT HOUSE. 


It is important for Democrats to understand that they have on 
hand the Presidential contest of next year, and the selection of a 
Speaker to preside over the unwieldy majority they will command , 
in the House of Representatives. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the importance of this office. Its dignity and power have 
long been recognized, as well as the opportunities it affords for 
doing good service to the country, and for giving to the man who 
holds it a reputation that few other positions can equal. 

The next angie will meet under peculiar conditions. It will 
come together to find that the previous House has been governed 
by rules in the hands of a man who did violence to all the dignity 
and traditions of the office as well as to our institutions. It needs 
no investigation to prove that the Speakership was treated merely 
as a personal belonging, though used incidentally for the benefit of 
party leaders and for the payment of partisan obligations. Right, 
justice, patriotism—these were all lost sight of in the scramble for 
—— or class advantage. No regard was — to the position, 

onesty, or ability of members, if they refused to bow their knees 
to this new Baal, nor to the rights of the constituencies, none of 
which has in this respect any more claim for recognition than 
another. 

All this is now to be changed. The country has found out that, 
while it is well to be progressive, it is better to be right. So it will 
be necessary for the new Congress, by its first act, to indicate a 
return to the old-time conditions. For this purpose it will not 
— be necessary to throw away Reed’s rules, thus forever Sen, 
aside 


the desire for revenge, and to proceed upon well-recognize 

lines with no regard whatever to the advantages that might accrue 
from adherence to the Reed —. It is imperative to return to 
the methods of Kerr, Randall, and Carlisle, the three Democratic 
Speakers who have ruled the House with conspicuous fairness and 
credit for twelve years since the close of the war. This will leave 
Reed and Reedism to the merited obscurity to which Keifer and 
Keiferism have already passed. 

The first thing to be done is the election of a Speaker; and it 
must be gratifying to every true Democrat to know that it would 
be impossible, in a House of Representatives containing two hun- 
dred and thirty-six Democrats, to find a man who, under any com- 
bination of circumstances, would consent to accept Reed’s rules or 
to pursue his policy. Under Republican control almost any man 
who aspired to the Speakership would have done just what Reed 
did. Reedism was an inherent doctrine in the Republican creed, 
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made so by the necessities of the campaign of 1888. When the 
time came for redeeming the promises made by party leaders, in 
the name and by the authority of Mr. Harrison, 1t could only be 
done by friendly legislation. With a narrow majority, some mem- 
bers of which were almost certain to protest against this violation 
of their oaths, nothing could be done except by brute force. It 
was this condition that made the actual Reed what he was; but 
any man who should have accepted the office would, equally with 
Reed, have been forced to carry out this policy. The unseating of 
Democrats was necessary for this purpose, and during the entire 
Congress no leader of the majority, whatever his pretensions, had 
the pluck to vote against the reports of the Elections Committee. 
The readjustment of duties, and the surrender of certain internal- 
revenue taxes in order that this readjustment might be forced, 
would have been made, no matter what candidate for Speaker had 
been successful. So, too, the vicious pension legislation enacted 
by Congress was inherent in the Republican party, and was not 
merely a demand by a Speaker. The extravagant appropriations 
were made, not to pay legitimate obligations or to satisfy patriotic 
impulses, but for the purpose of ei, Shae contributors of 
“fat” to get back the money paid to Quay, Dudley, and Clarkson 
for the purchase of “ floaters in blocks of five.” 

It is now incumbent upon the Democratic majority in the Lower 
House of Congress to reverse all these policies. ‘‘ The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is oft interred with their bones,” 
is even more true of the last Congress than of men who pass off the 
stage. Neither the next Congress, nor any half-dozen of its suc- 
cessors together, will be able to undo all this evil; and no number 
of investigating committees, however active, could hope to find this 
problematical good. 

Many things have to be taken into consideration in the choice of 
a Speaker of a Democratic House. Experience in Congress, peculiar 
fitness as a presiding officer, political relations to his own party 
and personal relations to the minority, temper or command of him- 
self, are to be carefully considered. If aman does not have per- 
fect control of himself, he cannot be expected to control the House. 
If he is not large enough to rise above all personal feelings when 
making up the committees, he has no right even to be mentioned. 
So, too, if the election of the best man in the party would do any- 
thing to impair success in the succeeding Presidential canvass, his 
claims should not be seriously pushed. 

It must be pleasing to every Democrat to know that every candi- 
date for Spanker thus far announced or mentioned has the highest 
personal character, good ability, long experience in public life, and 
approved party orthodoxy. Probably never in our history would it 
have been possible to get together a group of men more worthy of 
confidence by party or the public, more truly patriotic, or more 
genuinely unselfish than those whose names and merits are now dis- 
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cussed as candidates for Speaker. Every man has done honorable 
as well as conspicuous service in the House. Not one has made 
himself responsible for vicious or dangerous political heresies, and 
there is no laseneees among them. 

The gentlemen mentioned as candidates are as follows, in 
order of length of service: Roger Q. Mills of Texas; William M. 
Springer of Illinois; Benton McMillin of Tennessee; William L. 

ilson of West Virginia; Charles F. Crisp of Georgia; William D. 
Bynum of Indiana; and Joseph H. Outhwaite of Ohio. Mills, 
Crisp, and McMillin come from the South, and the first two were in 
the Confederate army; Springer, Bynum, and Outhwaite are dis- 
tinctively Northern in birth, residence, and experience; and Wilson 
comes from a State which is Southern in classification but Northern 
in 8 

r. Mills is among the veterans in Congressional service. He 
began it in December, 1873, two years before the tidal wave victory 
of 1874 first wnt 0 the Democracy back to power after the Civil War. 
For many years he was little known to the public. He is by nature 
a modest and retiring man, whose ability was generally recognized 
by his associates but not by the country. Full knowledge of his 
capacity only came when he was invested with a as 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the Fiftieth ee 
gress. . There his ability, industry, and fairness, and his capacity as a 
debater put him at once in the front rank, and before he had 
served one year in this responsible place he gained the position 
to which his qualities justly entitled him. He did good work on 
the tariff bill that bears his name; and when Congress was not in 
session he soon made himself known in every part of the land as 
one of the most efficient agents of the Campaign of Education. In 
the Congressional canvass of last year he did excellent service. 
Everything considered, it would be difficult to find a man who has 
done more to commend him friends of the Democratic cause. 

Mr. Springer entered Congress on the tidal wave of 1874, and has 
ever since maintained his position as the representative of the same 
district in Central Illinois. He is a man of restless energy, a little 
impatient over the slow progress of the ideas to which he is 
attached, honest but pugnacious, and ambitious of recognition be- 
cause he knows he deserves it. He is the consistent foe of jobs, and 
has almost a greater variety of ready and effective information 
than any other man in Congress. Power of self-control is not a 
conspicuous trait of Mr. Springer’s, though responsibility would, no 
doubt, give him such an increased sense of this as to insure a fair 
and careful execution of just rules, with which few men are more 
familiar than he. Mr. Springer has long aspired to the Speaker’s 
chair, without receiving much encouragement. 

Mr. MeMillin’s service in the House began in December, 1879, 
but he, like Mr. Mills, was slow in developing, so that it was not 
until 1888 when, as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
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he bore an important pee in the preparation and discussion of the 
Mills bill. He then showed himself to be a well-equipped debater 
and an excellent worker in committee. Since that time he has 
been active in many canvasses, and has always borne himself with 
entire acceptance to his party. He is a genial man, but with 
enough firmness to make an efficient, watchful Speaker, and is in 
every way deserving. 

Although Mr. Crisp has not been so long in Congress as some of 
his competitors, there is none among them who has more reputation 
for coolness and courage. He has not approved himself as a de- 
bater to be compared with some of them, but in knowledge of the 
rules, tact, judgment, and devotion to sere none of them sur- 

asses him, As Chairman of the Elections Committee in the 


iftieth Congress, and as the leader of the minority of the same. 


committee in the last Congress, he proved himself to be one of the 
most determined opponents of bad methods, and attracted favorable 
attention everywhere. 

Mr. Bynum came to Congress just from the Speakership of the 
Indiana House of Representatives, one of the most turbulent 
legislatures ever known, even in the West. In that position he 
showed himself a man of ability and courage. During his first 
canvass for election to Congress in 1884, he discussed the tariff 
question with much persistence, even against the advice of men of 
more age and experience in politics; but he understood how to 
reach the laboring element, and has since been three times re-elected 
with increasing majorities. 

Mr. Outhwaite isthe least prominent of the candidates. He 
went to Congress in 1885 from a district which, for a pve many 
years, had been represented by a Randall Democrat, and by reason 
of his ability as a debater was able to redeem it from this stigma 
and to give himeclt a recognized place in the House. He Seis hed 
good committee assignments, where he has done creditable work. 

Mr. Wilson is one of the best all-round men in the House. He 
was elected to Congress in 1882, and hisability was soon recognized 
in the Forty-ninth Congress by an assignment after one term of 
service to the Committee on Appropriations. In the next Congress 
he was placed on the Ways and Means Committee, and first obtained 
generous and general recognition from the country. He soon 
approved himself one of the best debaters in the House. Whether 
discussing the merits of the Mills bill itself or the schedules, he 
showed a perfect familiarity with the question under debate, and 
he did it with so much tact and courtesy and withso much literary 
finish that his speeches soon found circulation and readers every- 
where. He showed on the stump the possession of the same 

ualities, and was in general demand in all the close and doubtful 
tates. During the last Congress no man more loathed the meth- 
ods and ideas of Reed than did this nervous little college professor 
from West Virginia, and no other was able more successfully to 
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pierce the rhinoceros hide of the Maine upstart. But the darts he 
used were wit, satire, irony, and ridicule, combined with arguments — 
of the most sober or the most passionate kind. Mr. Wilson is not 
given to much speaking, but every word tells, every argument 
goes home, every weak point of his opponent is exposed. 

It is difficult for BELFORD’s, as indeed it must be for the average 
Democrat, to choose a candidate for Speaker from such a list as 
this, and to press his selection upon the next House. But there are 
more things to be considered than long service, knowledge of 
parliamentary law, place of residence, committee service, or effec- 
tive work in political campaigns. The Democratic party must 
enter upon a Presidential contest next year with the record of an 
unwieldy majority in the House fresh in the public mind. It 
must, therefore, exercise such caution that it shall lose none of 
the points of vantage it now has. It must consider carefully the 
effect vf the choice of a Speaker who saw active service in the 
Confederacy during the war. It must not forget that the natural 
strength of the South in the Ways and Means Committee which 
reported the Mills Bill had a considerable adverse effect in 1888. 
It must remember that the general sentiment in the Republican 
party unquestionably is that there is one more President in the 
“bloody shirt.” Seeing this, many important newspapers and in- 
fluential men in the South are unselfishly advocating the election 
as Speaker of a Northern man. It is not, they argue, a matter of 
cowardice, but one of ordinary prudence. ‘The South is true to the 
Democratic party because the party has been true to it, and these 
men courageously insist that it is not wise to ask the party to take 
either a Speaker or a candidate on its national ticket from that 
section. Its prospects of success are now good, and it is insisted 
that nothing should be done which may in any way imperil them. 

It is answered that the South gave the country John G. Carlisle, 
the greatest Speaker since the days of Henry Clay. But Mr. Car- 
lisle was a Union man from a border State. It is for this very 
reason that the House of Representatives should seek out another 
such man. It has only to take him in the person of William L. 
Wilson of West Virginia. Having every claim, on the score of 
ability, experience, fitness, and party service, that can be preferred 
on behalf of any aspirant, it is possible for the Democrats of the 
House to give the country a Speaker equal to any that ever occu- 
pied that important office. A cool, clear-headed, scholarly man, 
modest to a degree, having the confidence of both North and 
South, though not belonging to either, there is no other, however 
extended his experience or briiliant his service, who will in any 
way be superior to Mr. Wilson. His election will project no un- 
seemly contest, put no weapons in the hands of the enemies of 
Democracy, and will satisfy every possible demand that the country, 
the party, or devotion to Democratic principles can make, 
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THE TARIFF AND THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


THE people of this country have been taught by example, now for 
many years, that it is a legitimate province of government to tax 
the masses for the interest of private individuals. The individuals 
thus favored have been sometimes wool-growers, sometimes owners 
of copper-mines, sometimes prospective developers of hypothetical 
tin deposits, etc., etc., but in all cases they have been, so far as their 
business was concerned, simply ? aia individuals, with no more 
apparent claim to special consideration than anyone else engaged 
in any other honorable business calling. So far as anyone can see, 
the only basis for the consideration which they have received is to 
be found in the votes which they are supposed to cast or control, 
and the campaign contributions which they are known to supply. 
If the legislation by which all this has been accomplished had Teen 
originally advocated under its true colors, of course no item of it 
would ever have stained the pages of our statute-books. No Con- 
gressman, however dishonest, would care to vote for ‘‘ A Bill to Tax 
the People of the United States to Raise Funds for the Reimburse- 
ment of certain Manufacturers who have made large Campaign Con- 
tributions to the Party, and to enable said Manufacturers 
to grow Rich more rapidly than their Neighbors;” and yet, under 
various euphemistic titles, a vast amount of legislation answering to 
this description has been enacted. Of course this state of things 
must work out its natural result. The Congress of the United States 
may have the power, by the authority of the Speaker of the House, 
virtually to repeal even the Constitution itself, but at cannot repeal 
the law of cause and effect. The seeds of dishonesty so freely sown 
are bearing their natural fruit in a general lowering of the tone of 
American political morality; and the unjust and foolish demands of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, in many States of the South and West, are 
only a small portion of the varied crop which we are destined to 
harvest. The only wonder is that this particular field has ripened 
so late. The farmer has been outrageously taxed for almost a 
whole generation, and the money has chiefly gone, as economists 
have known and proclaimed all along, not into the coffers of the 
government, but into the pockets of private individuals. There is 
small cause for wonder, then, that, a made the tardy discov- 
ery that his pockets have been drained by law for the gain of others, 
he should make a desperate effort to drain the pockets of others for 
his own advantage. 

Let us not blame him too severely for his failure to see the moral 
turpitude and economic absurdity of the measures which he advo- 
cates; for have not the measures by which he himself has been robbed 
been urged upon him from his very cradle in the name of humanity, 
religion, patriotism, economy, and every other virtue known to the 
vocabulary of the English tongue? It is impossible that his de- 
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mands should be granted, not because they are any more dishonest 
or any more contrary to the laws of economics than the demands 
which have been granted to various other applicants, but merely be- 
cause the class to which he belongs is so numerous. We have always 
succeeded in wringing enough money out of the many to enrich the 
few, but the ability to do so decreases very rapidly as the number of 
the favored few increases, and the point of inevitable disaster must 
soon be reached. 

Whether we are to traverse this path to the end, and taste the 
bitterness of the most widespread and ruinous financial convulsion 
the country has ever known, probably depends upon the qnestion 
whether we are willing at once to shake off the classes who are 
already unjustly enriching themselves at the public cost. If the 
farmer can be shown that he may have a fair field, with no undue 
favor to others, he may be willing to forego the attempt to gain un- 
due favors for himself, and turn his energies, awakened by the pres- 
ent agitation, to the better improvement of his own natural advan- 
tages—a vein in which there is an untold weight of precious metal 
to be had for the working. But let the present riot of tariff rob- 
bery go on unchecked, and the agitation among the farmers will go 
on gaining heat and losing wisdom, until our whole industrial sys- 
tem shall be a mass of indiscriminate ruin. Give to the farmer or- 
dinary justice, and he will constitute the most steady and conserva- 
tive element in our whole political system; but continue to rob him 
under the forms of law and in the name of patriotism, and the 
ee the inevitable reaction is restrained the more violent it 
will be. 

The last Congress was hermetically sealed 4 Fy the hago 
of enlightened public opinion in this matter; but there will be an 
opportunity in the coming one to say whether it is —— to 
take advantage of the opportunity. to avoid the disastrous possibili- 
ties of the growing discontent among the farmers. Let every tariff- 
reformer who loves his country redouble his efforts to uproot the 
greatest moral iniquity of the age. 


PASSING NOTES. 


PRESIDENTS of the United States have travelled extensively 
during their terms of office, ever since the time when James Mon- 
roe, away back in the “Era of Good Feeling,” started out and 
covered the New England and Middle States—then thought to be 
a remarkable occurrence. It has come to be expected that a 
President will make something of a tour. As the country has 
grown, these have become much longer and more comprehensive. 


It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Harrison, however, to take the 
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most comprehensive trip thus far enjoyed by a President of the 
United States. Fittingly enough, he started out by going through 
the South—that section which he had so long abused and misjudged, 
both as Senator and President. And yet he found everywhere a 
kindly and generous reception. From the time he left Washington 
until he reached El Paso, in the remote State of Texas, there was 
was not a disagreeable episode. He was subjected to no insults, 
there was not a failure of arrangements or of welcome, and there 
was scarcely even any criticism in the newspapers that was not of 
a kindly and even laudatory character. No man anywhere, promi- 
nent or obscure, made a speech or wrote to the newspapers a letter 
over his own name in which the President was either denounced or 
held up to ridicule. In short, if Mr. Harrison had any sensibility 


at all, he could not but be impressed with the cordiality, and even | 


the knightliness, of his greeting in the South, which he has held up 
for many years as a dangerous part of our Union of States. 


It is well to contrast this reception of a President of a petty char- 
acter—who has shown no large patriotic desire to serve his country, 
and has at every turn sought to help his party—with the brutal 
criticism accorded to Mr. Cleveland when he made his journe 
through fourteen States in 1887. Then there was criticism of his 
amg of his speeches, and of his travelling companivzns. 

hen one short trip was proposed, men like Tuttle, a discredited 
soldier, and Fairchild, a discredited partisan, took occasion to insult 
_the President in every way that lay in their power. Not only was 
this the case, but they were upheld by Republican newspapers in 
every part of the country. Their insulting remarks were reprinted 
with glee, and editorial comments of the most rasping and lying 
character were written to accompany them. On the President’s 
long tour, he was received everywhere with enthusiasm by the 
people, while the Republican newspapers subjected him to ridicule 
and unfair criticism. 


All this tends to show that the once proud claim of the Republi- 
cans that they had a monopoly of the manners as well as the morals 
of the country has no longer any force. It shows, too, that the 
courtesy as well as the ability of the present-day newspaper lies with 
the Democrats. It is not a question of sections, because nobody 
would, for a moment, intimate that the people of the West are lack- 
ing in that courtesy which distinguishes their brethren of the South. 
But it does indicate a fundamental change in political conditions. 
A single defeat has brought to the Republican party a feeling of 
bitterness, and has pushed to the front in its seals a great number 
of the coarse, the brutal, and the unmannerly. This, of itself, 
would account for the decline in circulation of Republican news- 

pers, of which Mr. Clarkson has so long been making complaint. 
Te is not because the Republican party has not still nearly one-half 
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of the voters of the country, but because the quality of this half 
has depreciated, while the quality of the Democratic half has a 
preciated. In any event, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, if he keeps his 
eyes open, ought to know a good deal more than he did when he 
left ee on the 14th of April, on his extended and interest- 
ing tour. If he has any breadth of character at all, he will be able 
to give the managers of his party and the editors of his organs 
points which will be of great value to them. 


It seems certain that the New Orleans episode will settle itself, so 
far as foreign countries are concerned. Every authority, Republican 
or Democratic, unites in expressing the conviction that we have 
done everything which, under our system of Federal Government, 
can be done. So far as our foreign relations are concerned, there is 
no occasion for solicitude. But how long will it take to remove from 


our country the baneful effect upon life, politics, and society? How 
long will it take to get back to what we used to claim as our high 


regard for human life, or care for property? We have shown that 


we cannot protect the citizens of a foreign country; but we have 
also demonstrated that we cannot protect our own people. We have 
made a large and frightful contribution to the increasing stock of 
human brutality. e have made it easier to surrender to the worst 
and basest passions of men, and harder to insure good municipal 
government. ‘The few vicious Italians who were sacrificed to the 
fury of a bloody mob in February last were, in themselves, of little 
account ; but the men who shot them down like rats have laid up, 
not only for themselves, but for their countrymen, a store of curses 
that will be coming home to roost year after year. 


Some foreigners have suggested that our form of government is 
at fault. They will soon rid themselves of this idea; but it will 
take them a good while longer to get away from the conviction that 
even if our form of government is right, the methods of our society 
are wrong and vicious. It is not our failure to protect some foreign- 
born criminals that will discredit us; it is our inability to protect 
men of any nationality, who are charged with crime, until they can 
be brought to trial, and their guilt or innocence is determined by a 
jury of their peers, as provided in all the great charters of freedom. 

e can, however, take care of ourselves, so far as foreigners are 
concerned. The inquiry has been made, even on the floor of the 
United States Senate, “ What do we care forabroad ?” But certainly 
we do care when our character, interests, and progress are all in- 
volved in this judgment of us. It is these considerations, and not 
the loss of a few miserable Italian criminals, that compel ever 
intelligent man to om on his thinking-cap. What foreigners thin 
of us may not trouble us much ; but what we may know ourselves 
to be is of the first importance. 
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So seldom does a man resign from the United States Senate that 
such an act is always occasion for surprise. This, of itself, would 
explain the attention which Senator George F. Edmunds of Vermont 
attracted when, at the close of his twenty-five years of service, he 
sent his resignation to the Governor of his State. Mr. Edmunds 
owes his reputation to two things: persistency and personal honesty. 
He had served in the Senate from 1866 until 1877 without attract- 
ing any particular notice. Finally, by the gradual weeding out of 
the Senate, he came to the front as a member of the Electoral 
Commission. About the same time he attracted attention as the 
particular personal friend of Senator Thurman of Ohio. These two 
things, in addition to his long service, gave him a standing that 
would otherwise have been impossible. As time went on, and the 

‘leaders of the Senate fell out of it more and more, both by death 
and expiration of terms, Mr. Edmunds came to be considered a 
leader of his party, and one of the principal figures of the Senate. 
But history will fail to record a single statesmanlike act that bears 
his name, or to remember an important speech made by him. It 


was said of him a good many years ago—and, as a generalization, 
it was not radically unfair—that Senator Edmunds could see a fly 
on a barn door when he could not see the door itself. He was 
always a stickler for form and ceremony, and an advocate of the 
traditional dignity of the Senate, though it cannot be said that his 
ne sg dignity was always up to the highest standard. The 

indness of Vermont legislatures, and his own personal honesty, 
have done so much more for Mr. Edmunds than he ever did for 
himself that he will now retire from public life without so much 
as leaving a trace behind. 


The month that marked the disappearance of Edmunds from the 
Senate was also signalized by the retirement of John H. Reagan of 
Texas from the same body. He resigned to accept an office tend- 
ered him by the Governor of his State. Mr. Reagan has had a long 
and varied career in politics ever since his removal to the Republic 
of Texas in 1839, and through it all he has done good and creditable 
work, and borne an honest name. He had considerable experience 
in Congress before the war, was a member of the late Jefferson 
Davis’s cabinet as Postmaster-General, was returned in 1875 to the 
Lower House of Congress, where he served with acceptance for twelve 
years, and entered the United States Senate March 4, 1887. Spite 
of the fact that he was somewhat prosy and given to long speeches, 
his retirement takes from our larger public life a man who was 
honest and intelligent, and who was persistent in promoting some 
important legislation. 


That the man who did more than any other to pass the Inter- 
‘State Commerce law will make a creditable record as Chairman of 
the Railway Commission of his own State is more certain than that 
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the United States Senate has been strengthened by the substitu- 
tion in Mr, Reagan’s place as Senator of Mr. Chilton, an appoint- 
ment purely personal to the Governor of Texas. It is surprising 
that any man in public life, prominent enough to be the Governor 
of a great State, should thus deem himself at liberty to choose an 
obscure though doubtless worthy man to fill such an office merely 
to reward him for making a — nominating the Governor as a 
candidate in a convention. This criticism is particularly just when 
applied to such a State as Texas, which has so many men of experi- 
ence known to be fitted for Senatorial life. T'o pass over Mills, 
_Culberson, Sayers, Lanham, and Throckmorton, all of whom have 
done good service to State and country in the House, in order to 
reward a personal service, is something which, to the ordinary man, 
is little better than a reckless waste of opportunity. 


The Republican League of Clubs recently held a convention at 
Cincinnati. That it was not a great thing is shown by the fact 
that Joseph B. Foraker was the principal figure, James G. Blaine 
the hero, and James 8. Clarkson the new President of the organi- 
zation. A great deal of idle talk was indulged in, and nothing out- 
wardly important done. But it will not do for Democrats -who see 
all these different forms of activity among their opponents to lie 
on their oars and trust to luck, or fate, or accident for success in 
1892. A man like Clarkson at the head of the Clubs means that 
these organizations will be kept thoroughly in harmony next year 
with the Republican organization, and that he himself will work it 
for everything it is worth to himself ; but it is also an intimation 
to Democrats that they cannot afford to lose any honest chances to 
win, or take anything for granted, or cherish the notion that the 
campaign is over before the election returns are in and counted. 
If these simple things are remembered by Democrats, and proper 
steps taken for keeping up the Campaign of Education Sonien te the 
message of 1887, there will be no cause for mourning, and Mr. 
Clarkson and his Clubs will have their labor for their pains. This 
is the only lesson about Clarkson and his Clubs that Democrats 
need to learn. 


Colonel Higginson’s recent newspaper article on New York as 
a literary centre has excited a discussion with regard to this subject 
which is of more than passing interest. It was inevitable that such 
a discussion should call forth a comparison of New York with Bos- 
ton, for Boston has long gloried in the reputation of being the 
American city most closely identified with letters. New York, on 
the contrary, has been .considered essentially ‘‘commercial,” the 
nucleus of a country remarkable chiefly for its success in trade. 


The reason why Boston has so long been called “the Athens of 
America ”—which is only another way of calling it the literary 


L.of C. 
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centre of the United States—is doubtless due to its proximity to 
Cambridge, the seat of the oldest American university. The sons 
of the wealthier class of Bostonians and of the ‘‘old Boston fami- 
lies” have gravitated to Harvard by a natural attraction, and thus 
have attained an academic culture which, on the return home, they 
have imparted in some measure to their city. There are, besides, 
constant and active relations between the professors, tutors, and a 
Haier of the students of Harvard and Bostonians, which cannot 

ail to have an influence upon the intellectual life of the Hub. 
Cambridge and Boston are really one, though a long and unsightl 
bridge separates them, and though the smaller boasts of a muc 
better government than the larger city —. The scholars and 
students who are attracted to Harvard from all parts of the country 
frequently settle in Cambridge or Boston, and thus contribute to 
the literary population on which Boston builds its distinctive repu- 
tation. It must also be considered that Boston has no other dis- 
tinctive marks to obscure its intellectual superiority. In this respect 
it differs greatly from New York. 


The glory and the boast of the New Yorker is that his city is cos- 
mopolitan. It is cosmopolitan, not only in its people, but in its ac- 
tivities. Its most prominent characteristic is a direct result of its 
cosmopolitanism, which naturally makes it a great mart. New York 
is generally regarded as the trade-centre of the country; but it is 
very much more than this. It is many ‘“‘centres” in one. It is as 
much a literary centre as Boston is, though in a quite different way. 
Boston is the home of the scholar; New York the home of the 
active literary worker. The writer who earns his living by his pen 
finds there more and better opportunities for the practice of his 
profession than in any other city in the country. The newspapers, 
which are rapidly spanning the chasm that used to exist between 
journalism and literature, are like great, omnivorous animals which 


- devour all that worthy writers can produce. The Sunday papers 


published in New York are really weekly magazines. They are 
eager for “special articles” on all kinds of topics, provided these 
be entertaining. Nearly all the popular — are published 
there, and every writer of experience knows what an advantage it is 
to be ‘on the ground ” where his work is offered for publication. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that so many of the best writers in 
America drift to New York, and that thousands of mediocre liter- 
ary workers are to be found there. New York far exceeds Boston 
in the number of authors which it can count among its inhabitants. 
Their proportion to the total population is probably also greater, 
though we know of no statistics which would establish this theory 
as a fact. They are not always en évidence, as they are in the 
smaller city, for they seem to be, as it were, engulfed in the great 
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sea of the city’s humanity. Boston has a distinct literary society; 
New York has a literary society too, but it is not distinct. 


New York’s literary society is to be found in little pools and ed- 
dies of the social stream. One was always sure to find it at its best 
in the hospitable home of Mrs. Botta, whose death a few weeks ago 
snapped the link which united the literary society of old New York 
with that of the new. At her house all the earnest literary men 
and women of the city were to be found. Her receptions had a 
flavor of their own. o one who attended them could ask if New 
York really was a literary centre, for they in themselves were an 
affirmative answer to it. 


There are in New York to-day many places where literary workers 
gather. The Authors’ Club is now well established, and at any of 
its meetings scores of writers of repute may be found. The home 
of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has long been a resort for the 
best class of littérateurs. Unfortunately it is closed at present; but 
next winter, when Mr. Stedman opens it again, the same delightful 
society for which it is celebrated will doubtless congregate there on 
Sunday evenings. The — women of New York enjoy many 
social gatherings, where warm hospitality lends a charm to the play 
of wit. It should always be borne in mind that the littérateurs of 
New York are hard workers, not dilettanti. Their social life is 
one of their few recreations. To this fact may be partly attributed 
the delightful freedom which characterizes it. . 


One of the most unique and interesting features of the literary 
society of New York is the weekly reception which Mr. Edgar Faw- 
cett gives to his fellow-craftsmen in his bachelor apartments. Only 
men are bidden to these er and they are, consequently, very 
informal. The best known of the younger authors attend them, 
Edgar Saltus being one of the most faithful. The conversation 
almost invariably treats of the ‘‘ shop,” and it is therefore especially 
interesting. The new books are discussed, new theories of art are 
advanced, some especially clever bit of prose or verse which has just 
been published is read, and, altogether, Mr. Fawcett’s “evenings ” 
are as profitable to those who attend them as they are entertaining. 
There is a spirit about them that would surprise those who thin 
writers are jealous of one another. 


It is a curious fact that authors are often unable to gauge the real 
literary value of their work. Most valienccnaetionarie those of 
mediocre talents—are apt to overestimate their achievements. The 
great authors, however, frequently appreciate so slightly the value 
of their productions that they are subject to attacks of intense de- 
pression from their lack of confidence in themselves. It is known 
that when Keats wrote his exquisite ‘‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,” which 
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he scribbled one summer morning as he was sitting out-of-doors, 
he thought so little of it that he tore it up into small pieces and 
gave it to the winds. A friend of his who saw this performance 
carefully gathered the pieces together, and thus saved one of the 
gems of literature. The lives of authors give many illustrations of 
exaggerated modesty akin to this one. It is an evidence of that ex- 
treme sensibility which is characteristic of the artistic temperament, 
and which sometimes causes to those who are afflicted with it an 
exquisite torture. One of its worst forms is the doubt with which 
it inspires its victim in his own powers. Many a brilliant writer is 
haunted by the fear of losing his ability to write. George Eliot, 
after the completion of each of her great novels, used to feel that 
she never mail write another. Physicians would explain this ‘‘spec- 
tral doubt” of one’s-self on physical grounds, to the overworked 
condition of the brain, and to overwrought nerves. This is doubt- 
less the real explanation, which is of course only another way 
of saying that those who possess great minds often pay for them by 
frailties of the flesh. The war of the spirit and the body is as old 
as history. 


SPECIAL MENTION. 


A Rising City. 


Staunton, Virginia, is one of the most prosperous and rising 
cities of ‘‘ the New South.” Itis situated in a beautiful and fertile 
valley northeast of the Blue Ridge. It is rapidly filling up with 
industrial establishments, its 2 oy is growing with unex- 
ampled rapidity, and its property has enhanced in value within the 
last year from 25 to 1000 per cent. This remarkable growth is in 
= due to the enterprise of the Staunton Development Co. A 
arge proportion of the stock of the company rp has been 
placed, and the remainder could readily be placed in bulk, but, to 
make the interest more general, the company prefer to let small 
investors have it. The shares are $100 each ; and every two shares 
entitle the holder to a lot, free, which should easily be worth double 
the value of the two shares. On each two shares only $20 has to be 
paid on subscribing, and only $20 a month afterward till the whole 
$200 is paid. Only a small number of shares are left, so that in- 
tending subscribers should apply at once. Call on or address D. Z. 
Evans, Jr., Agent, northeast corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

NovuRISHING Foon. 


Mellin’s Food is not the bulky, indigestible product of the miller 
or baker, but is the result of skilful manipulation, by careful and 
uniform chemical processes based upon scientific — ; it is 
a soluble dry powder, made from wheat and malted barley, and is 
the concentration of nourishing properties. 
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BICYCLES. 
Bicycles—24-inch, ball-bearing, $35; 26-inch, $45; 28-inch, $60; 


30-inch, $65. Guaranteed. Write J. E. Poorman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


for catalogue. Dealers wanted. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


Of Purgative and Aperient Waters Villacabras is probably the 
most efficient as well as the most acceptable to the taste and 
stomach of any now in use. It is a soda-sulphate water of unusual 
strength, yet almost tasteless, and devoid of irritating properties to 
the digestive organs. According to an article in the Therapeutic 
Gazette, January, 1890, it is particularly recommended by Dujardin- 
Beaumetz in the treatment of constipation and its complications, 
its use not being followed by subsequent constipation—a condition 
common to other purgatives. It has but recently been introduced 
into this country, but it has already gained high favor with many 
physicians, and is rapidly overcoming the too extensive use. of 
numerous Jitter and other disagreeable waters less efficacious in the 
treatment of affections amenable to the exclusive properties of 
Villacabras, 
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Mademoiselle Réséda, by Julien Gordon (Lippincott & Co.), 
illustrates one of the most deplorable tendencies of the fiction 
of to-day. The very merits of this story exaggerate its vicious 
influence. It is so brilliantly executed, its characters are so inter- 
esting and invested with an atmosphere so peculiarly attractive, its 
situations are so strong and so admirably worked out, that it must 
rank as an unusual achievement in the art of novel-writing, though 
the form of its art, when stripped of its seductive qualities, is seen 
to be of a degrading character. “Mademoiselle Réséda” is the 
story of a young girl of many personal attractions, sound heart and 
disposition, who, after her father has lost his fortune, enters the 
family of Mrs. Norah Eustice as governess. Mrs. Eustice is one of 
those women, peculiar products of our civilization, who, though the 
mother of x en seems to be devoid of the maternal instinct, and 
apparently thinks as much about the sentiment of love as the inex- 
ag ag romantic girl does, though in a somewhat different way. 

he is constantly beset by a desire “to live.” Now, this desire is 
laudable enough in itself, but not laudable in the case of Mrs. 
Eustice, or Norah, as she is called, for, with her, “ life ” means noth- 
ing but the experience of the most selfish passion ; she seems to have 
no conception of and no desire for any higher kind of life than this. 
Herein lies the perniciousness of this novel; all its characters, all 
its incidents hang upon this central theme—passion; as though pas- 
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sion were the most ennobling object in life. Love always was, and 
probably always will be, the chief inspiration of the novel; but love 
and passion are by no means identical, though they are frequently 
confounded. Pure love is elevating, and when depicted in fiction is 
inspiring: passion, on the contrary, is debasing; it is the triumph 
of the animal over the spiritual in man; and when it is represented 
in fiction it degrades the reader. In life, passion is sure not only 
to debase those who are its victims, but it_is certain also to brin 
disaster upon them. If it leads to marriage, that marriage wil 
unquestionably end miserably; if it does not lead to marriage, it 
occasions the most painful calamities and disillusionments. Its 
dregs are more bitter than gall and wormwood; its sting is worse 
than the bite of a serpent, for those who experience it live, while 
the victims of the serpent’s anger end their tortures by death. 
Julien Gordon is —. of an artist to —— the mercilessness 
of passion; and when Norah, forgetful of her maternity, which, in 
her case, would seem to be merely physical and in no way instinct- 
ive, falls in love with the young artist who is her guest, she is 
obliged to drain the bitter cup. But Norah’s jealousy of her 
governess, who robs her of the man she loves by marrying him, is 
so delicately glossed over by the novelist that the lesson of her ex- 
perience is lost by the reader. The mind which could conceive and 
execute such a tale as “ Mademoiselle Réséda” would be either 
blind to its moral or indifferent to it. It is the seductiveness of 
sion which is presented to us, not its inherent corruption, 
its health-destroying morbidness, its hot-house atmosphere of sweet 
poison. It is such stories as this that undermine our social struc- 
ture, that destroy the moral stamina in the minds of youth, and 
create false notions of neve and wrong. The greater part of the 
evil done in the world to-day is due, not to the inherent viciousness 
of mankind, but to the mistaken ideals which we are taught to 
revere. We are in danger of. losing our respect for the simple 
virtues which are the mainstay of our social organization—for 
purity, honesty, and those others that make worthy men and 
women. In our desire for ‘‘life,” for experience, which is the 
-fetich of the modern man and woman, we are prone to look upon 
simplicity as a sign of ignorance, and purity as an evidence of 
a weak mind. e do not need such novels as ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Réséda,” which serve only to keep us from the right path; but we 
do need those which shall give to us nobler ideals of living, and teach 
us by example the nobility of a pure life devoted to unselfish ends. 
JouHN D. Barry. 


Dorothy’s Experience, by Adeline Trafton (Lee & Shepard).— 
When we come to examine critically the dangers and difficulties 
of the Al Sirat of the orthodox Christian, we hail the appear- 
ance of this little book with sincere pleasure, as it points out, with 
the utmost clearness, another and a less perplexing way to paradise 
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than the one long laid down for us by the powers that be. Dorothy 
Drake was born in an atmosphere of long prayers, long sermons, 
long revivals, and long faces. She struggled with might and main 
to believe all that was told her by her re _ ee guides, and ardently 
sought enlightenment from the inspired Word. But all to no pur- 
pose; there was no faith in the girl, although she was overflowing 
with good works. This it was that caused her to be tabooed by the 
elect. ‘There was, however, no wavering in Dorothy, nor any logical 
mode of assailing her exalted belief. This latter she sets forth 
briefly as a love of God and of His creatures, and a desire to 
be in harmony with Him. Her sincerity in this relation she illus- 


trates by lifting with her own hand the fallen or needy out of the 


gutter, clothing and housing them, and redeeming them from vice. 
She founds homes and schools for those who have neither, 
and is the guardian angel of many a “gen working-girl who stands 
on the verge of a precipice. Although denied admission into “ the 
visible Church,” however, she finds her way into the heart of a 
noble young clergyman, who makes her his wife, and vindicates the 
divine claims of love and common-sense. 

As a simple narrative the story is one of genuine interest. It 
deals with characters and incidents which are alike original and 
well depicted. And if at times we detect some things which may 
seem of too trifling importance to dwell upon, the will be found in 
somewise relevant to the completeness of the work. 


The Log of the Maryland; or, Adventures at Sea, by Douglas 
Frasar (Boston, Lee & Shepard; New York, Chas. T. Dillingham). 


—There is always a charm about seafaring stories and adventures 
which seizes readily upon the affections and the imagination of 
youth; and few books are better calculated to serve this purpose 
than the one now under brief consideration. 

The Maryland is a tight little vessel of about three hundred tons 
burden. She is equipped and freighted for a trading cruise in the 
Chinese and Indian oceans. Her owner is an American who is 
justly proud of his country, and who believes, as in duty bound, that 

er whaling boats, etc., are the best and safest in the world. The 
voyage, which terminates successfully, is full of thrilling adventures 
and admirable sketches of life on board. ‘The tedium of ship routine 
is frequently beguiled by thrilling yarns of the sailors, and by various 
other devices peculiar to the hardy sons of the deep. We have also a 
graphic description and illustration of the now obsolete ceremony 
of “crossing the line,” together with an interesting account of the 
capture of albatrosses off the Cape of Good Hope, the mode of fish- 
ing for whales and porpoises, incidents of shipwreck, tiger-hunt- 
ing, encounters with sharks, etc. “The Log of the Maryland ” will 
be read with pleasure by all who are interested in such stories, as 
it has been written by an old sailor who ‘‘ knows the ropes.” 

J. McCaRROLL, 
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A BARGAIN IN SOULS:* 


AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY. 


By Ernest De Lancey PIerson, 


Author of ‘‘ A Slave of Circumstances,” ‘‘ The Black Bali,” ‘‘ The Shadow of 
the Bars,’’ ‘‘ A Vagabond’s Honor,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


A DIVIDED HOUSE. 


“THERE it goes again,” cried the young man, dashing down his 
pen angrily. ‘ How is it possible to read or write or think in such 
a neighborhood ? This comes of living with a church on one side 
and a concert-saloon directly opposite.” 

Through the open window drifted the music of an organ, and 


subdued voices singing a hymn: 


‘‘There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by grace we can see it afar.” 


Then a terrible piano across the ny routed the church choir, 
while a dozen beery voices roared out the refrain, 


‘For we’ve both been there before, ; 
Many a time, many a time,” 


eee by the banging of beer glasses and the shouts of the 
waiters. 

“ T’ll complain about that concert-saloon to-morrow to the police,” 
muttered the young man, walking up and down the room with a 
scowl on his face. “A hymn is all very well in its place, but I 
prefer mine unadultered with Bowery songs. I believe the pro- 
— of that den across the way has a private grudge against me 

use I once wrote him up in ‘ The Evening Owl,’ and he takes 


* Copyright, 1891, by Belford’s Magazine Co, All Rights reserved. 
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every opportunity to worry me. I never sit down with Nita for a 
chat of an evening but that monster at the piano begins to howl 
‘Pull down the blinds,’ or some other vulgarly suggestive song 
and when we had a little difference of opinion the other night, ke 
roared for an hour, ’ 
‘* «Ts marriage a failure? 
Oh, yes, it’s a failure,’ 
until Nita actually accused me of having hired the wretch to worry 
her. But, by the way, where is Nita ?”—looking at his watch. 
“Ten o’clock and no signs of her yet! For a young lady who com- 
plains that she never has any liberty, this is doing pretty well. I 


only wish I could afford to lead such an idle, luxurious life; but — 


that’s the penalty of being a husband—a married martyr !” 

Just then the slamming of the street-door sounded, and the rustle 
of a woman’s dress was heard in the hall. <A young lady in even- 
ing costume pushed aside the portiére and entered the drawing- 
room. 

** Ah, you have come home, Arthur,” throwing off her opera- 
cloak with a careless gesture, and sinking down in a corner of the 
sofa wearily. 

“T have been home all the evening,” he said, severely, ‘ but I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing you since breakfast. I cannot 
for the life of me see the use of keeping up an expensive home, 
since you are never in it; we might better take cheap lodgings and 
save the rent.” 

“You are in a very disagreeable mood, Arthur,” pushing back a 
wisp of gold-brown hair from her forehead with an impatient gest- 
ure. ‘ You know very well I had work to-day at the convention.” 

“Work,” he echoed. “ You call it work to gossip and waste 
your time with a crowd of snuffy old women, who fill your head 
with ideas how to make home unhappy. Do you think it proper for 
a young married woman to be wandering about the city alone at 
this time of the night ?” 

‘*T was not alone! Mr. Moggridge, the secretary of the Female 
Freedom Society, accompanied me as far as the door.” 

‘* As if that creature counted! He found out that he was a fail- 
ure as a man, so now he tacks himself to the opposite sex as a cham- 
pion of woman. I pity any cause that has such an advocate!” He 
stood twisting his mustache with his long white fingers as if he 
would like to say more, but hesitated. “It is just this, Nita,” he 
said, at length: ‘‘ you will certainly get talked about if you insist on 
roaming about the city at night in this unconventional fashion. 
The line must be drawn somewhere. ‘There are certain social laws 
that a married woman is bound to respect. If you had no inten- 
tion of obeying them, well! you should never have married. I 


allow you all the liberty I can, in justice to myself; but now that 


you have taken the law in your own hands and go out of an even- 
ing alone, without even a word to me, T most seriously object. I 
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don’t want to speak unkindly, but for your own sake, as well as 
wiine, it must stop right here.” 

“ Really?” eaid Mrs. Vaness, raising her delicately pencilled eye- 
brows, while a frown contracted her smooth forehead. “I suppose I 
must now listen to an eloquent harangue on wifely duty. For what 
we are about to receive, may the Lord make us truly thankful! Do I 
ask embarrassing questions when you come home late with an aro- 
matic odor on your breath? You say you have been to the club, 
und I have no reason to disbelieve you. Well, I have my club, too. 
and one where they do not smoke or drink, or abuse their neigh- 
bors! Would you have me sit here all the evening alone, or enter- 
tain some of your stupid friends? I don’t see why I should not be 
allowed to amuse myself in my own quiet way, since you are absent 
most of the time. Arthur, you ought to have lived in the middle 
ages, when you would have been free to shut your wife up in a tall 
tower, with a slave and a lute.” 

She relapsed into silence, pulling at the fringe on her dress with 
nervous fingers. 

**T don’t know what to make of you, Nita,” he said, thorough] 
irritated. ‘* You have certainly every reason to be contented vith 
life—a happy homie, ali the comforts, and every reasonable enjoy- 
ment. Surely when I took you away from Cozzen’s Corners, where 
a church fair was considered a great social event, you had not im- 
bibed such strange ideas regarding a wife’s liberty.” 

was a child then,” she said, bitterly; “I ama woman now. I 
have ambitions that you should aid me to gratify. How can I be 
contented to make rag carpets and embroider slippers, when my soul 
is struggling to soar above the crowd? I am tired of being a no- 
vody; I want to rise, to be famous.” 

«*That’s all very well,” said the husband, dryly; “ but do you go 
the right way about it? ‘Take care that you don’t fall before you 
ure half-way up. You don’t seem to understand that you must pay 
some deference to the conventional laws of society. Now you are 
Wwoman—” 

‘‘T am not liable to forget the fact as long as you are here to 
remind me,” broke in the wife, impetuously; “and it is because I 
am a woman that you want me to go about with a ball and chain 
for the rest of my days. ‘hat’s the life a model wife ought to 
lead, in your opinion, wearing a wedding-ring as a badge of servil- 
ity. Iwonder you did not think of engaging a housekeeper. You 
will find many who advertise in your own paper. It would be much 
less expense, and ~ could arrange her coming and going to suit 

our lordly will. ruin my complexion superintending the cook- 

ing of your meals, and shout myself hoarse ordering your servants 

about, while you are idling in hotels or playing cards at the club: 

and yet you think I am allowed too much liberty! Liberty, indeed! 

Why, the serfs of the feudal ages enjoyed more privileges than che 
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wife of to-day ;” and she uttered a plaintive sob and hid her face 
in a tiny lace handkerchief. 

Arthur Vaness looked at the crinkled heap of silk on the sofa, 
and was undecided whether to laugh or wait until the storm had 
subsided and her pretty face was again smooth and composed. He 
had become accustomed of late to these local squalls, and knew that 
just now his wife was tired and irritated. After all, it was the best 
policy to remain calm, and attempt to pacify her. 

Thad no idea your life was such a burden,” he said gently, as 
he seated himself by her side and began smoothing her hair softly 
with his fingers. “If you are so overworked, I must see about get- 
ting another servant ; but surely the care of a little house like this, 
and only two people—” 

“You look at everything from a man’s standpoint,” drying her 
eyes and brushing away his hand impatiently. “If you were not 
so wrapped up in your own personal pleasures, you would see that 
the work here is never finished. But as you are away enjoying 
yourself most of the time—” 

“My dear, you seem to forget that I have my editorial duties on 
‘The Evening Owl.’ ” 

‘* As if anyone would think of calling that work! Haven’t I seen 
you day after day getting that paper va, Why, it’s nothing but 
amusement to edit an evening journal. You g0 down to the office, 
and smoke and gossip and read the papers. You have a secretary 
to answer all your correspondence, and thirty or forty men to do all 
the work and supply all the ideas, while you get the credit for the 
brains. I don’t see how you spend awhole day over that. Itseems 
to me I could accomplish as much in an hour or two—and I am only 
a woman!” with bitter emphasis. 

“ Well, if the experiment would not cost so much, I might give 
youachance. But I should lose all my subscription-list in the mean- 
time. I should be elevating the press and flooring myself. Ah! 
what was that ?” as a terrible thud shook the ceiling above and set 
all the lustres tinkling. 

“You ought to be accustomed to the sound by this time,” said 
his wife ; ‘‘that is the usual signal that Uncle Oliver gives when he 
is going to bed. He always bangs his boots on the floor, as if to 
remind us that he is still in the house. Just as if we could ever 
forget the fact !” 

‘*T’m sure he is a very quiet, inoffensive old gentleman,” said 
Vaness. ‘‘ He does not even come downstairs to his meals, he is so 
much absorbed in the great work he is writing on Black Magic.” 

‘* Black humbug!” retorted Nita. “ For my part, I don’t believe 
he is engaged in writing anything, but spends his days like a quack 
doctor, compounding Forrible mixtures. I wonder the Board of 
Health has not indicted this house as a public nuisance, filled as it 
is all day with horrible smoke and smells. Some day while he is 
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experimenting he will blow the roof off our heads, and then what 
good will the petrified cats and musty mummies be to you ?” 

“T can’t understand,” said Vaness, “why you have always dis- 
liked that poor old chap from the first. We had a pitched battle 
when I offered him a home here, and you have shown your distaste 
for him ever since. You used to be a kind-hearted, sensible little 
woman, but since you have joined this company of cranks I don’t 
know what to make of you. This state of affairs cannot goon. I 
am worn out with overwork, and at home I hear nothing but com- 
plaints and tears. If anyone has a right to murmur, I am the 
one. I have tried to make your life happy, but it seems I have 
failed. You find more enjoyment in the company of these precious 
meddlers than you do at home with your husband. I am heartily 
sick of it all. I wish—I wish I could change places with somebody, 
and forget that newspapers ever existed.” 

He leaned his face on his hands, and for a moment neither spoke 
a word. 

At length Nita raised her head. 

“ And if you are discontented with life, how much harder is the 
lot of a woman! You are not perpetually reminded that you must 
not do this or that because it is wrong. You come and go as you 
will, and there is no one to bid you stay. You may dance and flirt 
with whom you will. You can go about the world breaking hearts, 
as if they were so many egg-shells, while we are left at Sits to 
amuse ourselves as best we may. For you the light; for us the 
- night. Oh, if I were only a man, you would never hear a word of 
complaint from my lips!” 

‘Well, there is not the slightest possibility of your becoming a 
man,” said Vaness, sarcastically; ‘‘so you may as well resign your- 
self to being an ordinary woman, and, let us hope, a sensible one.” 

“ What is impossible ?” exclaimed a voice,with an audible chuckle 
that made the husband and wife start guiltily. 

The curtains —- and a lean old man, clad in a long dressing- 
gown of some Eastern tissue, stepped across the threshold. His 
saffron features, wrinkled as a walnut-shell, were corrugated just 
now in a benevolent smile that displayed his sharp, uneven teeth. 
His yellow-white hair descended in long ringlets from beneath a 
velvet skull-cap, and his beady eyes seemed to flash with malicious 
fire as he surveyed husband and wife slowly from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“Uncle Oliver!” they both exclaimed with one voice, at the sight 
of this grotesque 

“TI thought you had retired,” said Nita, uneasy. He might have 
overheard some of her uncomplimentary remarks of a few moments 


ago. 

“ Well, I did make a start,” replied the old man, looking at the 
husband and wife again with that curious expression of half suspi- 
cion, “but I thought I heard the sound of loud and angry voices 
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down here, and, as the hour was late, I ventured to see what was the 
trouble. I could not help hearing some sentences of your conversa- 
tion—accidentally, of course.” 

“ Accidentally ?” asked Nita, with doubtful emphasis. 

** Accidentally, I said,” Uncle Oliver replied, blandly. “As your 
voices were somewhat raised, I could hardly escape hearing. From 
your remarks, I gathered that you are weary of your several lives. 
You, my dear niece, are one for freedom, though I assure you 
that you enjoy a great deal more than wives did in my day. So you 
think you could be thoroughly happy if you were in Arthur’s place; 

ou would gladly take up his cares and troubles, and think you 
ad made the best of the bargain?” 

**T would change places with him in a moment, if such a thing 
were possible,” cried Nita, clasping her hands enthusiastically. 
“ But why discuss such an impossibility, a dream that can never be 
realized ?” the old frown returning to her face as she grew sadly 
thoughtful again. 

Uncle Oliver looked at the bowed head and graceful figure on the 
sofa, and glided nearer to her, still with that benignant smile on his 
face that frightened Nita more than his frown. 

“ And if I were to tell you,” he said, in a soft voice, scarcely louder 
than a whisper, ‘‘that such a metamorphosis as you so ardently 
desire is possible? If I were to tell you that you might change 
places with your husband here for a month, a week, a year?” 

“TJ should say that you had been taking some of your own elixir, 
and that it had unsettled your reason,” said Nita, bluntly. 


“T expected that answer,” said Uncle Oliver, not at all discon- 


certed. ‘* Nevertheless, I am willing to prove all I say, if you are 
willing to make the bargain and exchange your soul for his.” 

Nita sat up now, and was staring at him with her great blue eyes. 
But the old man’s face was serious; not the symptom of a smile dis- 
turbed his withered features. 

** If you could perform such a miracle, I would kneel at your feet 

and bless you,” she cried, impetuously. 

“T should be very willing to run the risk,” said Arthur, with a 

smile. “ But really, uncle, it seems to me we are a set of fools to 
stand here gravely discussing an absurd impossibility, when we 
ought to be in our several beds and sound asleep.” 

“ But it is not impossible at all,” said Uncle Oliver, with his 
eculiar chuckle. ‘‘ Had you studied occultism as diligently as I 
ave in the cave-temples of the East and with the fakirsof -Lower 

Egypt, you would understand that more wonderful things than an 
exchange of souls was possible to the adepts. It is only necessary 
that you shall agree to the bargain among yourselves, and your de- 
liverance from your present earthly form is at hand. You shall 
change places. The soul of one shall possess the body of the other. 
Are youagreed, Arthur, that this metamorphosis shall take place ?” 
turning to his nephew. 
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“Tf it pleases Nita. But really—” 

“« And you, my dear niece,” interrupting him—‘*‘are you satisfied 
to forsake your petticoats and crewel-work without a sigh ?” 

“ Without a sigh,” echoed Nita, in an impressive voice. 

The angular figure of the old man seemed to lengthen until it 
towered almost to the ceiling. The light filtering through the 
lustres on the chandelier suffused his features with a weird and 
ghostly pallor. The’ shining arabesques on his crimson dressing- 
gown seemed to be written in fire as he raised one of his flowing 
sleeves and took from it a box of polished brass. 

“ Behold,” he cried, raising it aloft, ‘‘the mummy’s secret.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MUMMY’S SECRET. 


VANEss looked gravely at the old man’s picturesque figure, and 
then laughed. 

“ My dear uncle, you look like a necromancer from the Arabian 
Nights. You will frighten Nita into dreaming of hobgoblins until 
morning.” 

‘Tam not such a child,” said that young lady, darting an angry 
glance at her husband. ‘‘Go on, Uncle Oliver; [am very much in- 
terested in what you were saying. “Is it true, is it really true that 
— 7 be translated—that the spirits of two people can change 

aces f 
Pee It is true,” said the sage, bowing his head. 

‘* More wonderful things than that have been accomplished by 
the fakirs of the East, with whom I studied many years. Since you 
are both dissatisfied with your several existences, you can change 
places if you have the courage to follow my directions.” 

‘‘T am sure I should be willing to make any sacrifice to accom- 
Les such a blessed result,” she replied. ‘‘It would be a glorious 
release.” 

“A dream of idle ease for me,” said Arthur. ‘‘ A long rest that 
I so much need. Is it a bargain, Nita—your soul for mine? ” 

“Tt is a bargain,” clasping his hand in hers in token of the 
agreement. 

«¢ And may you never regret the compact !” echoed Uncle Oliver, 
looking at his niece with a malicious smile on his withered face. 

“Regret it? Never!” she said, decidedly. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed harshly. 

“ At least you will not blame me, then, when it is too late to change 
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your mind.” ‘Then turning to Arthur, who was in doubt whether 
to view the subject seriously or not, he said: “You know I 
dabbled a good deal in mystic lore and occultism while I lived in 
the East. A month ago, on my birthday, I received a present from 
my old master, Ram Lal, with whom I studied in the cave-temples 
of Krishna. This present was a mummy which he discovered at 
the foot of a colossal statue of Buddha. From the inscription on 
the case I learned that the mummy was that of an astrologer and 


savant who had held a high place in the court of Rameses II. The 
outer shell, of camphor-wood richly gilded, was adorned with hiero- 
glyphicsand cabalistic signs, and along the edges, like a frieze, various 
scenes from the astrologer’s life were depicted in crude colors, but 
still fresh and easily decipherable. The temptation to open the 
case and examine this visitor from the past finally became too great 
to be resisted. I carefully removed the mummy from the covering, 
and slowly — to unroll the long linen cloths with which the 


body was swathed, until the shrunken, mahogany-colored form of the 
savant lay before me.” 


Uncle Oliver paused to see if his audience was interested, then 
with a satisfactory sniff he continued: “I will not delay my story 


by describing the various emotions that filled me as I stood face to 
face with this celebrity who had thrived when history was young. 
He was not a wages: ae object, save to a student in history or an 
archeologist; but if I had been standing before a modern Helen I 
could not have been more charmed or in a more melting mood. 

** Long, white hair framed in the brown face with its gleaming 
teeth, and agate stones set in the empty eye-sockets gave him a life- 
like and terrifying ad Wyse It seemed to me that he was re- 
garding me with a look of mingled malice and contempt. 

‘* His withered hands were crossed upon his breast. Onthe right 
glittered a signet-ring of chrysoprase, engraved with a salamander; 
in the left he held a papyrus scroll covered with minute hiero- 
arg You may imagine my profound joy at this discovery. 
What secrets might that scroll not contain! It might be the key 
to some mystery of the ages—the secrets of the Pyramids, a clue 
to the hidden treasures of Solomon. 

«*T saw myself decorated with a gold medal by the Society for the 
Promotion of Historical Research, and placed among the great dis- 
coverers of the age. 

“For days I studied the signs on the scroll; but, versed as I was in 
Syrian, in Coptic, and Eastern dialects, I could make nothing of 
this strange message that had come down to me through the centu- 
ries. The faded characters baffled all my study. ut one day 
everything was made clear. The mummy’s secret was mine. The 
inscriptions on the case, which I had regarded with only languid 
interest, represented the key to the scroll. He who lay before me, 
by a long life of abstinence and religious devotion, had attained the 
highest degree of spiritual perfection. This enabled him to perform 
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things that would be considered nothing less than miracles in our own 
day. He was able to transfer the soul of the dying into the earthly 
form of one who was dead; and he recounted how he had prolonged 
the life of his royal master by transferring his soul at the last hour 
into the body of a slave. He was also able to change the souls of 


two people who had become weary of their several existences and 
desired to lead new lives. 


** Much was revealed in the scroll about the medical secrets of the 
time; but that will not interest younow. I confess I was somewhat 
disappointed in my discovery, for, apart from a scientific value, the 
secret of the transfer of souls was of little use. 

« But lately it has dawned upon me that this house was no longer 
a love-bird’s nest, such as poets love to sing about, but a gilded cage 
whose inmates were struggling to be free. I learned that you, my 
dear niece, had grown weary of wearing what you call the shackles 
of womanhood, and longed for freedom from conventional laws. 
Arthur, too, finds life not all his fancy painted. His ambition re- 
mains unsatisfied, and he longs for a rest from work and the cares 
of his profession. In short, wife and husband envy each other, and 


would gladly change places. Am I right?” 
“Perfectly,” said Nita. “Oh, Uncle Oliver, are you really not 


poking fun at us? It all sounds so much like a dream. Can we 
really exchange souls?” 

“If you will. I have long wanted to try the experiment. You 
have only to agree to the bargain, and that which you so ardently 
wish for shall become a reality.” 

‘“<T am ready,” said Nita, eagerly. 

«¢ And you, Arthur?” 

“Qh, I am quite content. I have never denied Nita any pleasure 
yet that was proper, and since this will make her happier—” 

“¢ Oh, it will, it will!” enthusiastically. ‘‘Goon, Uncle Oliver; I 
am all impatience.” : 

«* And youare quite sure you will never repent, and wish yourself 
a woman again?” with a sly twinkle in his eyes. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Very well,” said the sage. “I have warned you of the worst. 
i the future brings a tardy repentance, you have only yourselves to 
blame. 

He approached Nita and took her hand in his. It was cold as 
ice, and she was trembling with suppressed emotion. He led her 
slowly across the room to where Arthur was standing regarding 
them with a smile, in which doubt and wonder were mingled. 
Uncle Oliver took his hand and placed it in that of his wife. 

“¢ It is not too late to withdraw from your bargain,” addressing 
them. 

on,” said Vaness. 

“T am ready,” echoed Nita, feeling a strange fluttering sensation 
in the regions of the heart. 
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The old man took a brass bow] from the mantelpiece and placed 
it on the floor between husband and wife. Then from his flowing 
sleeve he drew the curious box that glittered with a phosphorescent 
fire beneath the chandelier. He opened it. and took out a tiny 
scroll discolored with age. A tremor of fear or anxiety passed over 
the young man and woman. 

“Shall I go on?” 

** Go on,” whispered Nita, faintly. 

Uncle Oliver drew some powders from the box and threw them 
in the bowl, muttering the while some unintelligible words as he 
read the scroll. 

At once a blue smoke, dense and acrid, rose like a cloud from the 
brazier, almost hiding the three forms from each other’s view. 
Again he sprinkled some powders in the vessel, and the three seemed 
to be floating in an —— mist through which the outlines of the 
figures were clearly discerned. 

The gaunt old man seemed to assume giant proportions as he 
stood muttering incantations; the sparkling arabesques on his gown 
seemed animated with life, and burned like fiery embers. His lon 
hair twisted and uncoiled like silver serpents, and his eyes gleam 
with an unnatural light that was not of earth. 

A strange feeling of lightness and buoyancy came over Nita, as 
the cloud of incense rose about her like the waters of a smooth gray 
sea. She closed her eyes, overcome with a sudden faintness as she 
seemed to be lifted up on these waves of perfume and borne away 
into oblivion. 

The smoke grew denser. The silent figures became mere shadows 
in the mist. Through the veil the old man’s voice sounded like a 
far-off murmur. Only his eyes flashed with a strange fire through 
the clouds that shrouded the group in its soft gray folds. 

The two who stood with clasped hands had relapsed into a trance; 
they stood motionless, as if bound by a spell. 

Slowly the incense lifted, and above the silent figures hovered 
two pale blue flames, filmy and transparent. The lights wavered, 
then, as if blown by some invisible breath, were wafted towards each 
other, passed, and quivered above the heads of the man and woman. 
‘Then suddenly they grew dim and faded into thin air. The smoke 
of incense disappeared, and the silent figures became strangely dis- 
tinct and clear. Slowly Nita opened her eyes and looked around, 
with a dazed expression of wonder in her dreamy eyes. 

“That dream,” she murmured, passing a trembling hand across 
her heavy eyelids. “I seemed to be drifting away on a sea of smoke, 
and Uncle Oliver—” But the old man had disappeared. 

How strange her voice sounded! It was like some one else 
speaking; and yet each tone had a familiar ring that she had heard 
somewhere before. 

“ You have not been dreaming at all,” said a gentle voice at her 
side; “it is all a solemn reality. Look there.” 
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She turned where a jewelled hand pointed towards the broad pier- 
glass on the wall, then started back with a cry of alarm and surprise. 

No, it was assuredly no dream. She saw the reflection of a stal- 
wart young man of about thirty-two, who confronted her in an 
awkward attitude, and whose blue eyes peered at her just now with 
timid wonderment. ‘Then as his long fingers wandered towards his 
face and came in contact with a brown mustache, they recoiled as if 
stung by the points. 

A soft laugh at her side reminded her that she was not alone. 

<‘ Where is your courage? ” asked the voice she had heard before. 
‘* Behold the result of our bargain in souls!” 

She turned, and confronted her former self face to face. The 
same soft brownthair that bad been her pride in former days. The 


dainty mouth;that had so often smiled back at her from her boudoir 


mirror, now wreathed with a malicious grin. Two laughing eyes 
that were regarding her just now with an air of ill-disguised 
amusement. ‘I'wo white hands, covered with shining rings, that 
were awkwardly twisting the fringe on the soft silk dress. 

«‘ What, don’t you recognize your old self?” laughed the well- 
dressed apparition. Or are you falling in love with the manifold 
charms that were once your individual property? I suppose you 
are better able to re pe a them now that you can get a bird’s- 
eye view. ‘To tell the truth, now that I regard you critically, I con- 
fess that I never had any idea that I was such a good-looking fellow. 
Though I am equally certain that I did not hold myself in that 
ungraceful and disjointed way, like a badly-articulated puppet, nor 
wave my hands about in that idiotic fashion.” 

“You need not flatter yourself that you are such a picturesque 
figure, for all your physical advantages,” cried Nita, indignantly, as 
she wiped one end of that terrible mustache into her eye, which 
brought forth an involuntary tear. ‘‘ You will have that dress in 
shreds if you persist in trying to find a pocket where there is none. 
A nice representative of the softer sex you will make with those 
awkward hands that are never still. You had better tie them to- ~ 
gether, since you find them so unmanageable,” with a sneer. 

‘*T shall have pockets made in every fold of this precious gar- 
ment to-morrow,” said Arthur, angrily. ‘‘ There isn’t a place even 
to carry a cigar.” 

“Ladies do not carry cigars—that is, the ones I am acquainted 
with, though I dare say in your set-—” 

“ That’s so; I forgot. It takes some time to get accustomed to 
being a woman, you know.” 

‘I don’t believe years would ever produce any change in you. 
Don’t stand there with your feet wide apart; it is hardly elegant. 
Really, Arthur, I had no idea you were such an ungraceful object.” 

“ Perhaps you think you are a poem of beauty,” giving the skirt an 
angry kick. “There, now, don’t try to swallow the end of my mus- 
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tache, 1 beg of you; it took me many years of care and study to give 
it that romantic droop.” 

‘‘T’m not going to swallow the nasty thing,” said Nita, in a chok- 
ing voice, “ and to-morrow it shall disappear entirely, the first thing 
when I get up.” 

‘* Nita,” solemnly, ‘‘I forbid you to lay an impious finger on 
that mustache. It took me a long while to get it into that state of 
poetic perfection. You once said it was charming.” 

‘To look at from a distance, perhaps; but it doesn’t seem to fit 
my face, so it shall be sacrificed as soon as possible.” 

‘*T forbid you to trifle with my features, to rob my face of its 
principal charm. It is a breach of contract. You accepted the 
fixtures and the good-will to carry on my business. No alterations ® 
are permitted. If you persist in your intention, I shall have this 
curly mop shaved off, and wear a red wig.” 

‘© You would destroy my lovely hair,” with a sob. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Heartless creature! have you no thought of the past, when it 
was your delight to stroke those curls you would now sacrifice ?” 

o Yes, I shall cut them off and sell them and pocket the money, 
unless you promise that my mustache will be respected.” 

‘‘But I am master now,” said Nita, stamping her foot. “Do 
not anger me, or I shall be tempted to prove my authority. It was 
your turn an hour ago; it is my turn now. Do this at your peril, 
and I shall have you placed in a private asylum, where they will 
spare you the trouble of shaving your head, and where a strait- 
jacket will dispose of your awkward hands.” 

Arthur saw by her determined voice that it was best to effect a 
compromise. It suddenly dawned over him that he was in the mi- 
nority ; that his power had passed from him. 

“ Very well, my dear,” in a soft voice. “I will keep your curls 
on condition that you treat my mustache with proper respect. 
But do not be harsh; it has been the vag of my life; and, as I hoped, 
the joy of my declining years. Eaeh hair is hallowed by a kiss; you 
know that only too well. It has been delicately reared; do not for- 
get the brilliantine, which you will find on my dressing-case.” 

“ Fortunately for my curls,” said Nita, quite unmoved by his 
eloquence, “you will-have a maid. ‘Then, suddenly, she looked at 
him fixedly and repeated, “A maid.” 

“Well?” he asked, “that is rather a convenience, I should say, 
and particularly as Rosalie happens to be good-looking,” with a 
smile. 

“A great attraction to you, I dare say,’ with scornful emphasis. 
“But as I am the head of the house now, I shall discharge this 

oung person to-morrow—do you understand ?—and get a darkey in 
er 

“Qh, that is a matter of entire indifference to me,” with a care- 
less laugh. 
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So I supposed.” 

“«* At least,” he continued, “I shall have a servant to wait on me— 
a luxury I have never been able to afford when I was only an ordi- 
nary man. Now, my dear, I think you had better retire, for you 
will have a busy day to-morrow, and you ought to allow a few 
hours in the morning to dress. I am usually called at eight, but 
you had better make it six, in order to be sure; and no breakfast 
to be sent up to your room in the morning, remember, or reading 
novels in bed until ten o’clock ; those little luxuries are the per- 
quisites of my position.” 

Nita could not suppress a groan. : 

“Tam quite satisfied. We shall see, when the day is finished, 
who has been the gainer by the exchange. You will not find your 
path so rose-strewn as you think; and as for the meals, I tremble 
at the thought of your superintending them. The cook, you know, 
has to be told everything.” 

“ Don’t be a bit alarmed, my dear, regarding the cwisine. I shall 
establish it on a scientific basis. No more shall we be confronted 
with cold fried chops and terra-cotta pies. My favorite books in 
the library are Brillat-Savarin and Francatelli; and since I shall 
have so much time on my hands, I can experiment in all their 
mysteries. You will need to invest in a larger suit of clothes before 
the month is out, when I take charge of the cuisine.” 

“‘More likely it will be a shroud that I shall need,” said Nita. 
“Don’t expect to experiment on me as Uncle Oliver does with his 
savant. Of course I shall take most of my meals at the club, 
while you are poisoning yourself at home. You might invest in a 
mild-tempered ostrich, if you want experiment in cooking; it would 
be less dangerous to your own health, I am certain.” 

“Ah,” said Vaness, thoughtfully “‘what delightful little lun- 
cheons I shall give! and Japanese teas, and Indian tiffins! ” 

“ Yes, that will be delightful,” cried Nita, clapping her hands. 

“ Oh, but you won’t be there. Men will be strictly excluded, you 
know. About that time you will be reading proofs, and wielding 
the blue pencil, and getting yourself sannded with ink, and swear- 
ing at stupid compositors.” 

ack | shall not swear,” said Nita, very decidedly. 

‘¢Oh, but you must; you can’t get along without it very well. It 
rather stimulates them in their work. Suppose I copy out a few 
mild oaths for you to use; you can rehearse them before a mir- 
ror in the morning, on your way to the office. A little gentle pro- 
fanity often goes a good way in some cases.” 

“ Well, if they are very mild—very little, tiny swear-words,” said 
Nita, reluctantly. 

“Oh, you don’t want them too mild, or they will have no effect. 
You'll soon get used to it, and find a little profanity greatly strength- 
ens your conversation. Gives it a sort of piquant relish, don’t you 
know.” 
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“What horrid creatures men are!” sighed Nita. ‘* It will take me 
a long time to retrieve your lost reputation. I shall be handi- 
capped from the start, while you begin your new life with a clean 

age.” 

“JT think,” said Arthur, meditatively, “that I shall celebrate my 
début in society by giving a pink tea to-morrow afternoon. It will 
give me an opportunity to get acquainted with some of the young 
ladies you so often entertained while I was toiling down town. 
There’s Miss Olcott, on the next block, and Dorothy Goldthwaite, 
who will make a charming vis-a-vis, and—” 

“*T won’t have you entertaining those artful coquettes while Iam 
absent,” said Nita. “It—it’s not proper.” 

Vaness laughed. 

“Have you begun to regret your bargain already? Remember, 
when we made this ne to change souls, you were to take up 
my life exactly where I left it, and I, in turn, was to inherit your 
troubles and pleasures. Your friends have become my friends; and 
very delightful ones, I have no doubt, I shall find them. I must 
oe a little party, in order to get more intimately acquainted with 
them. 

‘* Very well,” said Nita; “then I shall frequent the club and the 
cafés, and find out what sort of a life you have led in the past, and 
what sort of a set you move in—you and your precious friend Jack 
Follansby.” 

‘‘Phew!” whistled the husband, a little startled; “he will lead 
ou a pretty dance if you follow his directions. Now, really, Nita, 
don’t think the Bounders’ Club is exactly the place for you. You 

may hear yourself—that is, me—talked about. Of course, with 
such a large membership, a large number of cads belong to it whom 
I never speak to.” 

‘‘Oh, pray don’t alarm yourself on my account,” said Nita. ‘I 
expect to be shocked there, as well as at some of your other favorite 
resorts. I am anxious to know what the attractions are that have 
kept you out so often until early morning. You never would tell 
me yourself, but now I shall be able to investigate on my own ac- 
count. What a delightful prospect!” clapping her hands together 
delightedly. “It will be as good as a play. I shall not sleep for 
thinking about it.” 

“Then you had better retire now,” said Vaness, grumpily ; “it 
will bring the day of liberty all the nearer. I am going, anyway,” 
turning towards the door. ‘“ Now don’t make a racket with your 
boots in the morning, as I want to finish a novel before breakfast. 
Good-night.” 

Nita stepped forward and then hesitated, as he moved towards 
the door. 

«¢ Are—are you not going to kiss me good-night, as—as you gen- 
erally do?” she stammered, with an anxious tremor in her voice 
that gave Vaness a feeling of malicious joy. 
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He looked at the blushing face of the stalwart young man before 
him a little doubtfully. 

‘** Well, yes, I 5 age so, since it is customary.” 

**Oh, Arthur!” she murmured, plaintively, ‘‘one would think 
that you found it a disagreeable task.” 

“Well, I never carried my egotism so far as to feel like kissing 
myself,” with a smile; ‘‘ but here goes.” 

He touched the flushed cheek with his lips and passed on. 

“ Good-night,” he said. 

“‘Good-night,” sighed Nita, preparing to follow the lady in gray. 


CHAPTER III. 
BY MORNING LIGHT. 


“NINE o’clock,” mumbled Vaness, drowsily, as a shaft of sunlight 
fell across his eyes. ‘‘ I suppose it’s time for me to begin the daily 
rind again,” with a yawn. ‘I wish that dream had continued for 
half an hour longer. The oddest thing! Nita and I had made a 
bargain to exchange souls, and—” 
e half rose in the bed, and stared around the room, all blue and 
gold like the heart of a violet. 

“ By Jove! was it a dream ?” he asked himself, with a vague air of 
doubt. “ This is Nita’s boudoir, sure enough. Could she—? Well, 
I must settle this question right away.” 

Slipping out of the sheets, he walked over to the mirror on the 
toilet-table, and stood for a moment in silent contemplation of the 
slender figure reflected in its depths. He saw a graceful form 
draped in snowy cambric and foamy lace, a piquant face lit by two 
soft blue eyes that now regarded him with a serious expression in 
their calm depths, and a coronal of gold-brown hair. 

“Tt wasn’t a dream at all,” said Vaness, running his white fingers 
dreamily through the glistening curls. “It is a beautiful reality! 
What a blessed thought, that I can now sleep as late as I please, and 
not be compelled to imprison myself in a dingy office the best part 
of the day! It is almost too good to be true. 1 am almost afraid to 
study the mirror again, lest 1 should come face to face with my old 
self. Well, I won’t try to sleep any more this morning. This reve- 
lation has banished all my drowsiness. I must get accustomed to 
my sudden change of fortune ”—walking up and down the room, 
with a glance now and then at the small bare feet, that seemed to 


be playing hide and seek under the lace edges of the robe de nuit. 


Suddenly he paused with a start before a chair at the foot of the 
bed. It was piled high with snowy muslins, from which peeped the 
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toes of some black silk stockings and a coquettish-looking pair of 
corsets of pale-blue satin. He stared at this pyramid dubiously for 
« moment, and then laughed uproariously. 

“How in thunder shall I know how to put these contrivances 


on?” ruefully. “Fora married man I am singularly ignorant about 
such mysteries.” 

Just then a knock, timid and discreet, sounded at the door. 

“Good heavens, a woman!” cried Vaness, as he caught sight of a 
jaunty French cap, and he made a leap for the bed and drew the 
coverlet up close to his throat, eying the visitor with wide-staring 
eyes. “I forgot all about Rosalie,” he muttered, as the apparition 
came into view. “A fellow can’t get used to having a maid around 
right away ”—and he chuckled at. the humor of the situation. 

“Is madame ready to get up?” asked Rosalie, gently. 

She was a slender little woman with a demure face, framed by a 
lace cap of many bows, and her apron displayed two pockets that 
were Be ronal witching. Under the skirt of dull blue cloth 
peeped two coquettish little shoes that might have inspired a ron- 
deau ina romantic poet. Vaness thought it would not take him 
very long to get accustomed to her presence. 

“Well, this situation is getting decidedly interesting,” he mur- 
mured to himself. 

“Well, Rosalie, what do you want ?” 

“Why, I come to help madame to dress,” in astonished tones. 

“ Come to—help—me—to—dress,” exploding with laughter. “Oh, 
this is too much!” Then, seeing that Rosalie was regarding him 
curiously, he controlled his mirth. “ Pshaw! I keep forgetting who 
l am,” in an undertone. ‘‘ This won’t do at all. I must remember 
my position.” 

‘* Ah,” said the maid, “madame moost have had zee pleasant 
dreams last night zat she laugh, eh, so moch!” bustling about the 
room on various incomprehensible errands. 

“Yes, very funny,” said Vaness, following her curiously with his 
eyes. 

“ With monsieur it was aw contraire,” she returned. “I tink he 
moost have dreamed of ten souzand devils las’ night, or been out 
wiz—wiz ze boys, vat you call it ?”—taking some garments out of 
the wardrobe and smoothing them out on a chair. 

* What put such an absurd notion in your head ? ” asked Vaness, 
who felt the remark to be a personal one. 

“ Because when I pass his door zis morning,” shaking out a skirt, 
“he bang on zee door and howl for me to come in. He was so 
mad he foam. He tremble so wiz rage he no could dress himself, 
and he try to put on his trousairs over his head. Oh, he vair 
bad! ” shaking her head sadly. 

**T should think so,” said enon, doubling up with mirth as the 
picture framed itself in his imagination. 

“T haf nevair seen monsieur in sooch a tempair,” said Rosalie, 
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¢ 


fussing over the strange garments on the chair. “ You should find 
out what it is zat trouble him.” ; 

“Yes, he is greatly changed,” said Vaness, withasigh. ‘‘ All his 
amiable temperament has disappeared.” 


“ And he was so sweet before,” cried Rosalie, clasping her hands 
and —s her eyes towards the ceiling. 

« A man to love, to adore.” 

«* Yes—yes, he was all that,” nodding his head with an air of con- 
viction. ‘I quite agree with you; but I am afraid he has changed. 
He will never be such amodel husband again. His virtues were too 
many to stand the trying test of time.” 

“ Ah, zeeze men, zeeze men!” sighed Rosalie. “ Zay laugh to-day, 
to-morrow zay sink of suicide. He stay avay. It may be zat 
zere is anozzalr vooman in zee case.” 

‘* Rosalie, I forbid you to speak so of Mr. Vaness. He is a man 
of honor. He would never carry on a vulgar intrigue in secret.” 

Rosalie shrugged her shoulders and was silent. 

**Toute la maison sont devenu fou,’ she said, as she went out, 
shaking her head with an air of conviction that Mrs. Vaness was as 
crazy as her husband. 

She soon returned to her mysterious labors at the dressing-table. 

** Now, Rosalie,” said Vaness, as he re-entered the room a few mo- 
ments later, and paused by the chair where the strange white garments 
were piled. ‘‘ help me to climb into these—these what-do-you-call- 
’ems,” taking up a snowy trifle of linen and lace gingerly and eying 
it at arm’s length with some trepidation. “This damned garment 
must be a dress-reform bustle or a sanitary cutaway, considerably 
cut away.” ‘ 

“Oh, madame !” shivered Rosalie, covering her ears. 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” 

** Nozzing—nozzing; it is possible zat I misunderstood. Pardon! 

rdon!” and the momentous operation of dressing the slender 

gure before her was begun. 

‘‘Ouch !” cried Vaness, “there goes a pin into me. Can’t you 
hook up this—this arrangement, or tie it on with strings, or buckle 
it, or—hang it! why not get along without it? I should think the 
rest of the pile would be enough of a load to carry.” 

“ Mais non, c’est impossible,” gurgled the maid, with her mouth 
full of pins. 

“ Well, hurry up, anyway,” said Vaness, impatiently, “for I am 
just dying to have a smoke.” 

« A smoke! ” echoed Rosalie, pausing in the midst of her work with 
a shiver of dismay. 

A ob a smoke;” then suddenly recollecting, ‘‘ No, I meant a 
drink.” 

‘Madame drink an’ smoke? Quel malheur! Is it zat she has 
acquired zee habit lately ?” 
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**No, no; you slightly misunderstood me. I feel a little mixed 
this morning; that peculiar dream is still running in my head. 
What I meant was a smoking drink, don’t you see?—a smoking 
drink—my morning coffee.” 

“Oh, zis Anglais is sooch a peculiar language, I am sure I shall 
never learn it. Ven I hear madame speak of zee drink an’ zee 
smoke I tink she have found a—a —” 

‘* Well, found what? Don’t stand there gibbering in that absurd 
way.” 

A lovair.” 

“ A lovair.” 

**Oh, a ‘lovair’ and smoke and drink go together, eh?” smiled 
Vaness. 

** Mais oui, certainement, generally—zat is,in Paris. I have not 
zee knowledge how it is in / Amérique.” 

“ Oh, the ‘ lovair’ is unknown in New York,” he said, very gravely. 

** est possible ?” very much astonished. 

«To tell the truth, Rosalie,” in a stage-whisper, “there is one 
man whom I am very much in love with.” 

«* Ah! ” pricking up her ears, ‘‘ I knew it was impossible for one of 
madame’s gure to remain long wizout one—and he is gentil,; il est 
beau?” 

‘**Oh, he’s a lovely creature, I assure you. Curly brown hair, a 
cavalry mustache, and melting brown eyes.” 

“ Just like monsieur ?” 

“Oh, you could hardly tell them apart.” 

Rosalie looked around the room stealthily, and then whispered 
mysteriously: 

‘**It is good zat madame has made ozzair arrangements.” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” 

“ Because ven I brush zee coats of Mr. Vaness I often come upon 
notes in a lady’s handwriting.” 

“Oh, you little devil! ” exclaimed the listener to himself; “I guess 
it is about time for you to go.” ‘Then to Rosalie, “Oh, those are 
only business letters. An editor receives correspondence from all 
sorts of people. Hurry up with this dressing. Haven’t you hooked 
me together enough for one day? I don’t see any sense, anyway, in 
all these straps and hooks and buttons.” 

**Now I must fix madame’s hair.” 

“‘Oh, it will do as it is.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Are you going to stick all those hairpins in my head ?” 

“ Mais out.” 

“Oh, roll it up in a knot; I feel like a pin-cushion already.” 

“But madame may have visitors; she must be ready to receive at 
ull hours.” 
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** What a nuisance! Well, get through as quick as youcan. IfI 
have to go through this performance every morning, I shall go mad.” 
— At last, after much ae impatience on the part of Vaness, 
Rosalie completed her task. He paused for a moment to survey the 
charming figure presented in the glass. The flowing folds of pale 
blue crépe de Chine half hid and half revealed the supple form be- 
neath. The snowy cascade of lace fell from throat to hem, not 
whiter than the jewelled hands, and glimpses of a bosom that shone 
in the sunlight like mother-of-pearl. And crowning all, the oval 
face was flushed just now with a delicate rose that might have in- 
spired Watteau. 

“T never thought my wife was so charming,” said Vaness to him- 
self. ‘It must be that the soul has imparted a new beauty to the 
eyes that was lacking before.” 

Suddenly he caught a glimpse of another face, Rosalie’s, peering 
over his shoulder. She was admiring her work, and it suddenly 
struck him that she was a very picturesque little person. 

**Do you know,” turning suddenly, “that you are a pretty girl, 
Rosalie—a very pretty girl ?” 

‘‘ They have informed me that Iam exquisite,” said Rosalie, de- 
murely, as she adjusted a silk bow on her wonderful lace cap. 

Vaness had kissed her before he knew what he was about. 
Turning he saw Nita. 

‘* My dear Nita—I mean Arthur,” he stammered. 

His wife turned to the girl. “ Rosalie.” 

‘¢ Monsieur! ”—very much in wonder what the trouble wasall about. 

“ You leave to-day.” 

“ But, monsieur—” 

‘¢ Not another word, shameless girl. This is a return for all m 
kindnesses to you. I dare say, however, that madame will be please 
to send you cards for her receptions”—and with this parting shaft 
Nita turned abruptly and went clumping noisily down the stairs. 

“Oh, quel malheur!” cried Rosalie, wringing her hands and 
sobbing, “ what is it zat I have done?” 

Don’t raise sucha row,” groaned Vaness. Here—here,” rush- 
ing to the bureau and taking out some money, which he thrust into 
her trembling hands. ‘Take this and stop crying!” and before 
she could reply, he was bounding down the stairs as rapidly as the 
—_ trailing skirts would permit. 

e found Nita seated at the head of the table, glowering at a 
platter of poached eggs. He took his place silently at the end of 
the board, and seemed to be very much interested in the morning 
paper, over which he peered at the stern features of his vis-d-vis. 

“It is quite evident,” Nita began, crunching savagely a piece of 
toast, “that you did not lose any time in availing yourself of the 
opportunities of your position. I really thought better of you,” 
choking down a sob. ‘‘If this is the beginning, what terrible reve- 
lations [ shall learn before many days have passed! Oh, how un- 
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happy Iam!” wiping a dim eye witha corner of her napkin. “How 
unhappy I am!” 

‘* Now don’t be silly, my dear,” said Vaness, recovering his com- 
posure. ‘‘ This exchange of position was made entirely with your 
consent. You were delighted with the prospect that I was to re- 
lieve you of your galling chains, in return for my liberty. Besides, 
supposing I did give the girl a fatherly kiss. It was a thoughtless 
impulse, and neither of us are any the worse for it that I can see. 
You are not going to repent at this early stage of our comedy ?” 

“It will prove a drama—a tragic drama, I know,” said Nita, 
plaintively. “ You may have done something horrible in the past, 
and I shall have to bear the punishment for it. Perhaps you were 
glad to escape from your evil life, and thought this exchange would 
make you free. I see it all; it was a plan to get rid of me—a cruel’ 
conspiracy,” relapsing into tears. 

Vaness went on quietly eating, until the sobs grew fainter. 

“ Don’t ge think you had better goand bathe your eyes in some 
cold water?” he said, crunching noisily a piece of toast. “It is 
nearly time for you to appear at the office, and it wouldn’t look well 
for an editor to have been crying. They are not supposed to be 
supplied with tears, or any emotions whatever. Supposing the rival 
editor across the way were to see you snivelling. It would be a joke, 
especially as I told him only last week that I should pull his nose 
in public if he ever abused me in print again. I leave it to you to 
carry out my promise.” 

‘“What, to pull his nose?” asked Nita, faintly. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ But I—I don’t want to pull anybody’s nose.” 

“Oh, but you must, if he opens fire again. The honor of the 
paper is at stake. Of course he may try to cane you, or punch your 
head; but you mustn’t mind a little thing like that. Jai. he 
is a rank Coward, so there is small chance of retaliation. But 
don’t let him strike you in the face. I beg of you to guard those 
sacred features which I have trusted you with as you would your 
life. I could never contemplate them again with joy if one of the 
eyes were missing, or a well-directed blow had knocked my classic 
nose out of perspective.” . 

‘“*Oh!” moaned Nita, passing a trembling hand over her feat- 
ures, to see if they were still intact—‘‘oh!” 

‘You'll get used to being horsewhipped, in time,” pursued the 
tormenter, “and find it increases your circulation as well as that of 
the paper. And now, while I don’t want to hurry you,” looking at 
the clock, “I think you ought to be on your way down-town. You 
know how eager you were last night to begin your glorious career; 
this morning your impatience seems to have entirely aienppeared. 
Now, when you get to the office, what do you propose to do? How 
will you begin your work of reconstruction ?” 

‘You would only laugh at me if I were to tell you,” said Nita, 
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“T have rmes for everything set down in this book,” taking out 
a note-book. ‘‘ For some months I have been compiling this vol- 
ume, and there are questions and answers that apply to every situa- 
tion. 


“ What is the answer when a defeated candidate or a rival editor _ 


rushes in and tries to shoot the cigar out of your mouth? It would 
be useful to know.” 

“‘I—I haven’t got that down. It can’t be possible such things 
occur in a New York office. You are only trying to frighten me.” 

“Such things don’t occur, eh? Why, I dug a dozen Sullets out 
of the wall only a month ago, and had them moulded into the 
handsome paper-weight you will find on the desk; and as for the 
editorial chair, why it’s as full of buckshot as a Christmas pud- 
ding is full of plums. You will have more than one surprise await- 
ing you, my dear. I suppose you found a schedule of the office- 
work in my pocket?” 

“Yes, and a great many other things besides,” said Nita. *‘ You 
would have done well to have destroyed most of your papers before 
we changed places.” 

“Eh? What's that ?” 

“Among your assets I found aletter—an invitation from a woman,” 
triumphantly. 

‘*Oh yes, I remember. The annual dinner of the Stage Soci- 
ety—a very worthy charity. Of course I have to go to all such en- 
tertainments in order to be on good terms with the managers—” 

“ And actresess too, I suppose,” said Nita, meekly. But Vaness 
did not hear. : 

“You see, we get forty cents a line from the theatres, and a dollar 
a line for personal puffs. Now don’t be writing influential actresses 
down because you don’t like the way gi fix their hair, or because 
they wear false teeth; it would be just like a woman.” 

“‘T shall maintain my position with dignity,” said hi¥ vis-a-vis. 
‘©T am fully aware how the editor of a paper should conduct him- 
self.” : 
~ « That’s very well; but while you are maintaining your dignity, 
also look after the dollars. Our dramatic critic is a young man and 
rather thoughtless. When a new play is announced and he hap- 
pens to have some friends in the company, he is very liable to give 
them a lot of free advertising, which is a clear loss to us. The idea 
is not to commit yourself one way or the other until you see what 
the manager is going to do. There’s Morton, for instance, of the 
Fourth Avenue Theatre. When he brings out a new play, he can 
always be depended upon for a five-hundred-dollar notice; but don’t 
find fault with him because he wears red whiskers and swears like a 
trooper.” 

** But supposing the play is bad ?” 

“ Well, you must discover some good points, whether they exist 
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or not. Ifthe New York popes only discussed good plays, they 
would have trouble filling their theatrical columns.” 

“A public journal,” said Nita, esd to the little note-book, 
“should be a mirror of truth, an enemy of fraud and humbugs, a 
champion of the right. It never should be swayed by mere mone- 
tary considerations. 

“That’s very pretty. I believe in speaking the truth, too; that 
is, if it doesn’t interfere with your income.” 

“ A grovelling sentiment worthy of a man,” with disdain. “No 
wonder that the press has become an object of contempt, a tele- 
phone through which the vilest can buy the right to speak.” 

** Your sentiments do you a vast amount of credit, but it would 
require a great deal of money to carry them out. If I were to fol- 
low my own inclinations towards the editorship of ‘The Owl,’ we 
should not be living in such a comfortable home, we should not be 
so well dressed or well fed. Look around this room. You see 
that td piano in the corner? ” 

“Yea.” 

“ Where did it come from ?” 

‘ Why, it was a present from you on my last birthday.” 

“Not at all; you received it through me from Alderman Mc- 
Goozle, as a thank-offering for services rendered while he was run- 
ning for office.” 

“Oh!” with a long-drawn sigh. 

“That pearl-laid secretary by the wall was a present from a gen- 
ial —" whose acquittal we helped to secure.” 

“ Why, you have been dressing yourself for the past three years 
out of the perquisites of office. Your spring bonnet re nn, pon 
eared Mick’s victory over the Lancashire Spider, an your Easter 
costume the gratitude of a defaulting cashier. Your—” 

“ You’d better not go any farther,” said Nita. 

“* Well, I only wanted to show you that while we may cherish the 
noblest principles and sentiments, as editors it is well to keep them 
under the control of a golden key. To go clothed in virtuous sen- 
timents will not protect ~ from the inclemency of the weather, 
nor is a righteous —_ in your mouth going to satisfy the crav- 
ings of an empty stomach.” 

** You shall see,” said Nita, decidedly, ‘‘ that it only needs a brave 
heart to make honesty pay. There may be some resistance at the 
first, but in the end right must prevail.” 

“ And in the meantime we stand a fair chance of starving,” said 
Vaness, rising from the table. 

“ Wait,” Nita replied, laying down her napkin. “ I shall soon have 
an opportunity to show you that I am right.” 

‘* Well, you don’t seem to be very eager to begin,” with a ma- 
licious smile. 

The sun filtering through the orange silk curtains filled every 
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nook and corner of the cosy dining-room with a comfortable glow, 
bringing into relief its luxurious chairs that invited rest, the daint 
paintings on the wall, the cheerful nook in the bow-window pile 
with silken cushions. ‘The sofa looked so soft and inviting that 
Nita could not repress a sigh of regret as she thought of the many 
idle hours she had dozed away in its velvet embrace. And there lay 
the novel she had laid down the night before, unfinished. 

She walked into the parlor, slowly trying to conceal from him the 
emotions that were struggling for mastery. It would never do to 
let him know that she om begnn to weaken so soon. Where were 
all her courage and braveness ! 

“ And what are you going to do all day ?” she asked Vaness, with 
an affected carelessness, adjusting a refractory necktie that had 
worked its way over her ear. 

“Oh, I haven’t thought much about it,” with a yawn; “lie off 
and read, I suppose. I have not had time in the past three years 
for anything but newspapers and police-reports. When et 
hungry, I shall study Francatelli and experiment with some of his 
mysteries. I have often thought that if circumstances had not 
forced me into journalism I should have become a professional cook. 
It must be a very enjoyable life, I imagine, and much more profit- 
able. The cuisine is the most important educator of the century. 
What historic memories fill the mind at the sight of a beuf aw 
Mirabeau / and a hundred songs rise from the smoke of a dish of 
bouillebaise.” 

‘‘ Fortunately, I shall not be here for your ghoulish repasts,” said 
Nita. “ Now that I have some liberty of action, I can pick out my 
restaurants.” 

«« By all means, my dear; dine out as often as you please. I shall 
hot lack for society. You know Miss Olcott lives only a block away, 
and I dare say she would be glad to dine here instead of at the 
boarding-house where she is condemned to live.” 

. “You know how I detest that woman,” said Nita, frowningly. 

“ Why, you always kiss her most affectionately when you meet— 
an established custom which I suppose I must respect,” with a 
laugh. 

elt is policy for me to treat her kindly, because she has a very 
sharp tongue, and if we quarrelled she might talk about me.” 

“ Well, I shall cultivate her for the same reason ; and I have no 
doubt we shall get along very well together. You see, I shall have 
so much time on my hands, you being away all day—” 

“I shall make it my business to be here to-night at five o’clock 
if you are going to dine alone.” 

“But I sha’n’t be alone. I shall have those four lovely girls to 
keep me company.” 

**Oough!” 

“‘ Besides, your business will detain you at the office until six at 
tue earliest, for after the last edition is ont you must arrange for 
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the next day. Of course you will have a chance to get some pork 
and beans at the corner between-times.” 

** But I don’t like pork and beans,” wailed Nita. 

“Oh, you must get used to them. They are considered the proper 
food for brain-workers.” 

“You are only trying to frighten me into believing that your life 
in the past has been one of privations. I don’t believe anything ot 
the kind. At least I shall be free to do as I please.” ; 

“*T don’t know about that,” shaking his head; “ but we shall see.” 

‘* Yes, we shall see,” cried Nita, turning towards the door. 

“ Hold on; you are going off without your hat.” 


Oh, bother the hat !” coming back. 


Finally equipped, she started off again. 

“¢T shall look forward to the first edition,” he said. 

“You will be astonished.” 

«<I expect to be.” 

“ Horrid thing ! Now when I come back, you—you must tell me 
everything that has happened—every word that you say to those 
girls at the supper.” 

“ Ya—as, unless my memory fails me. And, my dear, I expect 
you to be — confidential. We shall now have an opportunity 
to see ourselves as others see us.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Nita, as a sudden thought flashed through her 
mind; but she did not give it expression in words, and fled from 
the room, slamming the door behind her. 

“Funny little creature !” said Vaness, with a meditative smile. 
**T really hdioxe she has begun to weaken already, but is too proud 
to let me know it. 1am afraid she has made a bad bargain. Any- 
way, the experience may cure her. It may be good for us both. I 
know I was sorely in need of a vacation. A whole day, and nothing 
todo! A pleasant —— but apt to prove monotonous.” 

He walked up and down the room, suddenly pausing before the 
sideboard. 

“T am all alone,” looking around furtively. “I might take a 
morning refresher and a smoke, and no one need be a whit the wiser. 
It will add so much to the satisfaction when I have to do it surrep- 
titiously.” 

He tried the doors of the sideboard. They were locked. 

‘* Just my luck !” grumbling; “and I was just beginning to feel 
precious dry.” 

He rang the bell, and Rosalie, with traces of recent tears on her 
face, appeared in the doorway. 

‘* Rosalie, where are the keys of the sideboard ? ” 

‘* Mais, madame, they are in the care of monsieur.” 

“Oh! that'll do.” 

Vaness sank into a chair and growled out: 

“ Well, it isn’t such a sinecure to be a woman after all !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE EDITOR’S BUSY DAY. 


“THE Evening Owl” belonged to that class of P acon papers 

uring the past 
decade. It had been founded originally by a Russian refugee, and 
there were no less than six hundred stockholders who held from one 
to a hundred shares in the enterprise. 

The founder, having started the paper on a few hundred dollars, 
had almost starved to death the first six months, and to discharge 
his obligations he = stock instead of money. Thus it happened 
that even the boot-black on the corner and the beanery in the base- 
ment held shares in the paper, which had now become a very valua- 
be roperty, owing a great deal to the efforts of its humble share- 
10lders. 

For the boot-black and the bean-baker and others of their ilk, 
finding themselves in possession of so much of the journal’s scrip, at 
that time worth little more than the paper on which it was printed, 
began to dabble in journalism themselves, and banded together to 
secure news that would advance ‘‘ The Evening Owl’s ” circulation. 

The boot-black, who had free range of the office buildings on the 
block, stumbled across many sensations in going his rounds, and 
received many confidences from inviting keyholes. The Pole who 
had acted in the capacity of man-servant to the late editor, and had 
been left a wad of stock instead of wages, belonged to the “ Gentle- 
men’s Gentlemen Club,” made up of valets, cooks, and coachmen, 
and at the weekly dinners of the association he gathered from his 
companions the most interesting chapters from family chests. 

No one who rode in horse-cars, or went to theatres, or lunched in 
cafés could be certain that some emissary of “The Evening Owl” 
was not within ear-shot. And young married couples at the hotels 
were often surprised at the assiduous attentions of the bell-boys, who 
insisted on bringing up ice-water at all hours of the night and morn- 
ing, and answered the calls with a suspicious alacrity. 

Other journals might stagnate for want of news. ‘‘The Evening 
Owl” was ever ready with a sensation. Without waiting for the 
wheels of time to grind out a dramatic episode or startling catas- 
trophe, it applied the oil of ingenuity to the axles and increased the 
revolutions. The city was a checker-board in the opinion of the 
editor, and he moved his men here and there at will, creating catas- 
trophes and leading them into complications. “The Evening Owl” 
was never dull, though other journals might be asdry as a bundle 
of Congressional Records. 

The editor wisely argued that the average public who bought 


. prpers wanted to be stirred up. Having tasted blood one day, they 
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were not to be put off with tea and toast the next. ''o keep - a 
daily supply of sensations was therefore his life’s ambition. ‘The 
means employed were not always the most honorable; but since the 
readers were satisfied, who should find fault? Was it anyone’s busi- 
ness if the man who swore to the circulation had been indicted 
seventeen times for perjury, or that the ragpickers of the city were 
paid a liberal price per pound for all the torn letters they found in 
esh-barrels during the course of their peregrinations? 

In this progressive age, such methods were necessary for the suc- 
cess of a live newspaper which had reached a circulation of two 
millions a week. 

If a man contemplated suicide, he might turn it to profitable ac- 
count for his family by choosing the most sensational means, and 
writing it up previously forthe paper. “The Evening Owl ” would 
publish a full account with many illustrations ten minutes after 
the tragedy occurred, and a handsome check would be forwarded 
to the bereaved family by the next mail. Indirectly in this way 
the journal did a great deal of good. 

Suppose you wished to elope with a rich man’s daughter, and did 
not have the money to pay the railroad fares to the next station. 
It would be only necessary to call on the editor of ‘‘The Evening 
Owl” to perfect arrangements. All you required on your part was 
to conduct the elopement in a newsy way, after a plan suggested 
by the editor. et married in a balloon or on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, or bear her away on a bicycle pursued by the irate father. 
You could make your choice how it was to be managed, and the 
paper would come down handsomely for the expenses. 

f your wife rari away and you were anxious to get her back, ‘‘ The 
Evening Owl” would provide means for pursuit, provided you 
were confidential regarding the circumstances, 

So devoted were the stockholders to the interests of their paper 
that in times of trouble, or when there was a drouth of news, they 
did not hesitate to trot out some of their own family skeletons for 
the public view. Lemuel J. Rigwood would not now be lingering 
in durance vile if he had not stopped on his way to Canada to pen 
a graphic account of his defalcations to the paper in which he was 
a shareholder. Nor would Barney Blaherty be now under sen- 
tence of death if, while cutting up his wife, he had not paused to 
take her portrait with a Kodak camera for the last edition. 

With such a band of devoted adherents it was not to be wondered 
at that “The Evening Owl” should be such a financial success, but 
a large sum of money was — yearly in keeping the staff out of 
reach of the strong arm of the law. 

Such was the paper and its por up to the morning that Nita, 
still irritated in mind, entered the office to take editorial charge. 
Now at last she would have an opportunity to give vent to her pent- 
up ideas. Now was the golden chance to show that scoffer at home 
vias a woman could do to create a great paper. 
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But the bare room, filled with dusty files, and the long line of men 
in their shirt sleeves smoking and expectorating copiously, rather 
dampened her ardor as she made her way to the office in the corner, 
separated from the main room by a board partition. 

Nita sat down at the desk and commenced listlessly to open the 
pile of letters that lay there. She could not banish from her mind 
the thought that Vaness was probably now reclining on that soft 

‘sofa in the corner of the parlor, reading the fascinating novel that 
she was just dying to finish. 

And then that pink supper at five, with eight giddy girls grouped 
about the board! She could see in fancy Miss Olcott on the right 
ogling over her glass of wine, and a golden-haired creature on the 
left to whom he was paying assiduous attentions. Oh, she hated 

them all! How little did she think, when inviting that set of 


flighty young women, that Arthur would be the one to entertain 
| — — one! Oh, that was the most terrible thought of all— 
| one 

[ Well, anyway he was likely to hear himself criticised ; perhaps that 


would interfere somewhat with his entertainment and digestion. 

i In order to smother her thoughts Nita went to work at the pile 

of letters. ‘The presence of the typewriter, a young lady with ab- 

normally black eyes and champagne-colored hair, did not add to her 

equanimity. It seemed to her that that offensive person was star- 

3 ing at her very curiously. | 

: “ Have you no work to do?” asked Nita, irritably. 

“I’m waiting for the co ondence,” eying a large diamond 
ring on her finger with an air of satisfaction. 

“Well, I—I’m not ready yet. Go out and get your lunch and 
come back.” 

“Why, it’s only ten o’clock, protested the blond head. 

“« Well, then, walk around the block, or sit down in the park for 
half an hour. Don’t you see I’m nervous this morning ? ” 

“*T guess you was out late last night,” said the typewriter, with a 
iggle. “I was to the ball of the Gentlemen’s Sons of the Fourth 
ard. Mr. Skewey has written a notice of it for to-day’s paper.” 

‘«Tt shall not appear,” said Nita, decidedly. “I’m not going to 
conduct this paper in the interest of the Fourth Ward. That’s not 
society news.” 

“Well,” said the typewriter, very much hurt, “if you can afford 
to offend Alderman hash the president, by slighting his ball it’s 
, not my fault. You remember he went bail for your police reporter 
3 when he came near getting jugged last week.” 

‘ “Jugged? Jugged?” said Nita. ‘‘ What on earth is jugged ?” 

“Why, put in jail for being found in the chimney of the Gotham 

Ifotel, taking notes, while the mill-owners were holding a private 
meeting. You know ?” 

“ Oh, yes, now J] remember,” faintly. ‘ Well, let the notice of the 
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ball go in,” witha sigh; ‘‘and just say to Mr. Skewey if he is outside 
that I will see him later about the society column.” 

‘* You’d better not ruffle the Guv’nor this morning,” said the 
typewriter confidentially to a red-nosed reporter as they met by the 
ice-cooler. “ He must have been up with those ward heelers all 
night, for he’s mad as a setting hen.” 

“*T don’t like the looks of that girl a bit,” said Nita to herself ; 
‘she has a bad face. I'll reconstruct this office on a better basis 
before I’m through ;” and she attacked the pile of letters again. 
'Tiring very soon of this monotonous work, she turned with a sigh 
to penning some editorials. 

Mr. J owler, the sporting editor,” piped the office-boy before 
Nita had a chance to read a line. Mr. Jowler thrust his bullet- 
head in the door, nodded ‘‘ Mornin’, old man,” took a shot at the 
spittoon and lounged in. 

He was a broad-chested giant clad in corduroys of light brindle 
hue, and his broad face, lit by two watery-blue eyes, was quite in 
tone with the startling scarlet necktie that flamed on his shirt-bosom. 

He gave Nita’s hand such a friendly wrench when he sat down 
that the tears rose involuntarily to her eyes. 

‘‘ Well, have you any news?” she asked, furtively wiping them 
with the corner of a handkerchief. What a very terrible person 
he must be to deal with! He frightened her, with his husky voice 
and his hands like battering-rams. 

“News ?” yelled Mr. Jowler, bringing down his fist with such a 
bang on the desk that Nita jumped in her seat.—‘‘ news, me boy ? 
Why, —— my eyes if I ever got hold of such a story since I’ve 
been on the paper! And it’s dead straight, too. What’s the 
matter ? Got the earache?” as Nita lifted her hands with a shud- 
der at his profanity. 

“ Here, take a pull at this; you’ll feel better,” slapping down a 
huge pocket-flask on the desk. “ Well, I want to tell you the sto- 
ry,” said Mr. Jowler, not at all hurt because she did not accept the 
offered refreshment, ‘“ You know Charley Dusenbury—the fellow 
that gets up midnight races and polo games by electric light on the 
ice, and such damn foolishness ? ell, him and Corney Shoe- 
mere the millionaire’s son, gave a dinner at Torretti’s last night 
—see ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said Nita, faintly. 

“Well, after they’d stacked their wittals and was feelin’ pretty 
good—you know, you bin there,” with a chuckle and a dig in the 
ribs that nearly knocked the editor speechless—“ what does Shoe- 
macher do but get up an’ say, ‘ Boys, I’ve got a treat for you. I’ve 
engaged a couple of pugilists for a shin-kicking contest. I never 
saw one myself, but they say it’s thrillin’.’” 

“ What is a shin-kicking contest ?” asked Nita, huskily. 

Oh, it’s very excitin’,” explained Mr. Jowler. get two 
plug-uglies— ” 
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Plug-uglies ? 

“T mean pugilists—it’s all the same thing. And they kick at 
pers ae shins till one of ’em gets knocked out.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Jowler, warming up with enthusiasm, ‘ when 
he done talkin’ the door opened and in walks ‘ Lop-eared Mike ,’ and 
‘brindle Mickey, the Lancashire Spider.’ It was the loveliest scrap 
I ever seen, and them dudes cheered as if they would bust, and 
Shoemacher he took his diamond pin out of his bosom and give it 
to Lop-eared Mike, who was the winner. It’ll just make a splendid 
story, ’cause the audience was all tony people. It'll make a column 
with cuts, and all the sports in town’l want a paper.” 

Nita looked around the room, and then at the burly figure in the 
chair, and ventured uneasily, but with a show of determination : 

“T think, Mr. Jowler, that it must have been a very brutal exhi- 
bition, and unworthy to be recorded in the columns of a famil 
newspaper. You should confine your columns entirely to gentle- 
manly sports.“ 

“‘ What !” howled Mr. Jowler, half-rising out of his seat, while his 
face assumed an even ruddier hue than his necktie, ‘‘ do you mean 
to say you ain’t goin’ to publish this beautiful story it took me 
all night to get on to?” 

Nita withered before his glance, and took refuge behind the blank- 
book in which she had gathered some notes respecting the policy of 
a great newspaper. 

“I am convinced,” she said, in 4 very faint voice, “ that a paper 
should be free from all accounts calculated to debase or barbarize 
the minds of its readers. Physical development and a love of open- 
air recreation should be cultivated in the columns devoted to sport, 
without catering to the brutal forces that are latent in human na- 
ture.” 

During this peroration, Mr. Jowler folded his hands and listened 
with mouth wide open. 

‘‘Say,” he remarked, lighting a very bad cigar, “are you reading 
one of them tracts that come in by every mail, or don’t you feel well 
this morning ? ” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind, Mr. Jowler; but I have decided to change 
the character of ‘The Evening Owl.’ An editor’s first duty should 
be to elevate his journal’s tone.” —- 

; “‘T thought it was to elevate the circulation,” growled Mr. Jow- 
er. 

_ “In your department you should discourage exhibitions of brute 
force as much as possible, at the same time encouraging such healthy 
recreations as lawn-tennis—” 

“ Lawn-tennis!” cried Jowler, as if the very word pained him to 
utter it. 

“ Or croquet,” said Nita, blandly. 

“Croquet!” he moaned, looking at his big hands lovingly. 
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“Wants me to devote my attention to croquet-—me, ’Rastus Jowler, 
that was trainer for ‘ The Mouse’ and ‘ Humpy Loo,’ the Boston Boy. 
You'll be wantin’ me to be playin’ that type-writer the next thing.” 
He sat in moody silence fora moment, and then brought his fist 
down on the desk with a bang that upset the inkstand. 

‘IT don’t know whether your foolin’ or not, Vaness, but that sto- 
ry’s got to go in the paper; now you hear me! I told some of the 
sports to look out for some lively news in ‘ The Owl ’ to-day, and I 
ain’t goin’ to be made a fool of for you nor no other editor. Nice 
way to treat a man who saved you from a horsewhippin’ only last 
week in front of the Astor House. I’ve got a contract to run the 
sports of this paper for a year yet, and I’m going to do it. If that 
story don’t appear, I'll clean out the office, and there won’t be any 
paper at all to-day.” 

ita shivered as she surveyed the giant, and referred to her book ; 
but it contained no advice suitable to the occasion. The cloud of 
smoke that wreathed Mr. Jowler’s massive features gave him the 
appearance of some terrible genie; it was certainly the best policy 
to mollify him. 

** Well, we won’t try to change the etn columns right away,” 
she ventured, timidly. “That may take some time—” 

“ Ah! I thought you was only foolin’,” smiled Mr. Jowler. “I 
knowed it,” crushing her hand in a mighty grip. ‘One of your 
jokes, I suppose. Well, I guess I’ll go and write my story up,” 
aiming a shot at the cuspidor. ‘‘I want it for the first edition, or 
some of the boys on the other paper may get hold of it. So-long!” 
lounging towards the door. He went out chuckling to himself, 
“ Wanted me to write up croquet !” shaking his huge shoulders. 


‘* Wanted me to write up croquet!” And she could still hear him 


laughing as he made his way down the room. 
ita looked at the cloud of smoke he had left in his wake, at the 

impress of his huge figure on the cushions of the chair, and sighed 
long and — “ What a very terrible person!” she murmured. 
“T see it will take some time to bring him around to my views; 
anyway, I have made a beginning.” 

She had just begun again on the pile of letters, when the officc- 

i —— who wore a plaid suit of astonishing pattern, 
large gold eye-glasses, and a forbidding squint, sidled into a chair, 
after bowing brusquely to his chief. 

‘You have seen the papers this morning?” he asked, in a sharp 
voice. 

“‘Of—of—course,” said Nita, who had glanced over one journal 
on the way down-town. 

““ Well, then you know that ‘The Blond Brigand ’ was a complete 
fadure at the Fourth Avenue Theatre last night. ” 

‘*T saw something of the kind.” 

“It is to our interests, however, to let them down easy. The 
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manager has doubled his advertising space this week, and the lead- 
ing lady has promised us an exclusive story if we write her up. 
Her husband has followed her on from the West, and will'sit in a box 
every night heavily armed. He has no intention of shooting; but 
after we publish an account of the scandal, everybody will crowd to 
the theatre in the hopes that he will pink his wife when she comes 
on to the stage. There is no quarrel between them, you know, but 
the husband, as a man of business, wants to give his wife a boom, 
and no cheaper way could be found to advertise her.” 


Nita would have interrupted, but her voluble visitor left her no — 


opportunity to reply. 

“ Miss Caramel, of the Folly Theatre, offers us the exclusive right 
to the story that she is to be waylaid and robbed in the cathedral. 
Offer refused. Public would be sure to suspect something fishy. 
*Nother actress wishes to get robbed of her diamonds in some dra- 
matic manner. Offer also refused. Game played out.” 

Mr. Gargoyle referred thoughtfully to his notes. 

Ah, yes. New play at the Odeon. Same manager that refused 
your drama last year, you remember. I’ll tear the piece to tatters 
and have a fling at the manager, with some side remarks about the 
theatre being unsafe and a general warning to the public. Oh, you 
leave it to me to fix him!” chuckled Mr. Gargoyle. “ It’s just nuts 
to me to go for these fellows.” 
ae was the new play bad?” asked Nita, referring to her blank- 

‘‘Bad? No. One of the best this year; but that don’t matter. 
You leave it to me to pick holes in the production—that’s all,” 
with a knowing leer. 

“ But is it right, out of a spirit of revenge to condemn a play?” 

“Eh, what’s that?” pricking up his long ears. ‘‘ Why,the last 
orders I had from you since the day your drama was returned was to 
hammer ’em. Those were the identical words you used—‘ Hammer 
’em’—and I have been making it precious hot for them ever since,” 
grinning. 

‘‘T’m afraid this paper needs moral reconstruction,” said Nita. 

“ Moral nothin’,” said Mr. Gargoyle, bluntly. “It’s making lots 
of money.” 

‘¢ But that is not everything,” referring to the blank-book. “The 
stage has come to be a great public educator, and it should be the 
mission of the dramatic critic to encourage and popularize that 
which is best in stage literature. What do you intend to give us 
as the leader in your department to-day?” 

“Well, I’ve got three’ ready, and you can take your choice. 
There’s ‘Toes and Tights,’ with illustrations of the legs of queens 
of the burlesque and diagrams of their feet—a very interesting arti- 
cle that will please the men. ‘Then I have another graphic descrip- 
,tion of ‘Actresses Bathing,’ with views of each lady disporting in 
her tub at home, That’s a corker? ” rubbing his hands enthusiasti- 
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cally. “The other paper is called ‘Confessions of a Soubrette,’ 
gathered from the experiences of some of my friends on the stage.” 

“And nothing on dramatic literature—the advancement of the 
stage ?” moaned Nita, clasping her hands with a gesture of sad- 
ness. 

‘‘ What’s the use of such stuff in a — paper ?” said Gar- 
goyle, bluntly. ‘“ Who’s goin’ to read it! hat they want to know 
is what actors and actresses eat and drink and smoke; if they fight 
with their husbands and wives; what colored stockings Miss Mon- 
trose egpone and who the mysterious lady is that carries Mr. Mar- 
maduke away in a cab after the show.” 

“ But you have an opportuity, when there is a revival of the 
Shaksperian and Elizabethan drama, to encourage it, to show the 
yublic its beauties, and slowly inculcate in them a desire for the 
dramatic literature.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Gargoyle. 

* Now there was a production of ‘Cymbeline’ last night. Give 
an elaborate analysis of the performance; the history of the first 
productions in England; anecdotes of the company who performed 
it. 

**'You have your opinions decidedly, Mr. Vaness, since 
last weck,” ventured Gargoyle, mildly. 

‘*What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, as the Temple Theatre has a stock company that never 
ets talked about, and its members are painfully respectable, you 
instructed me only to give a few lines to the productions of that 
house.” 

‘* Well, oblige me in the future by paying more attention to the 
classic drama. Write a strong leading article on this production.” 

can’t vety well.” 

not?” 

“Well, because I sent the office-boy.” 

She would have said more if another visitor had not been an- 
nounced at that moment. Mr. Gargoyle, surprised at the turn the 
conversation had taken, managed to escape during this moment of 
hesitation. 

The new arrival was not of prepossessing appearance. He had 
along, pink face framed in sandy whiskers, and a striped suit of 
clothes that hung in disordered folds on his bony frame. He was 
chewing the end of a cigar, and swaggered in with an assuring grin 
on his face. 

; “Say, are you the editor ?” he asked, plumping into the nearest 
chair. 

“Yes,” said Nita. 

“T’m Boodleby,” he remarked, with that confidential grin. 

‘Well, what of it ?” said Nita, slightly irritated, 
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The visitor was disappointed at the lack of enthusiasm his pres- 
ence produced. 

“Why, you don’t seem to remember me. You wrote me up in this 
here paper only a few weeks ago. Don’t you ’member when Judge 
Nixon’s wife, o’ Slagtown, eloped with a tall, handsome stranger ?” 
pulling his stubby whiskers with caressing fingers. 

“ Yes, I remember the incident. 

“Well, I was the ‘tall, handsome stranger,’ as you put it in the 
paper. ‘The identical individdle that bore off the Judge’s wife.” 

“No!” echoed Nita, incredulously. 

“ Yes,” he said. “I don’t know what there is about me that 
always fetches the women. Lor’ bless you, I don’t go out of the way 
to fascinate ’em; all I got to do is to stand under a family tree, and 
they just plumps down into my arms like so many ripe plums.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t see what your poames charms have got to do with 
me or ‘ The Evening Owl,’ ” said Nita, freezingly. 

“* Well, that’s just what I came here to explain,” remarked the 
stranger. “I know there must be lots of men who would like to 

et rid of their wives, only they don’t know how to go about it. 
Well, I propose to make arrangements with this paper to conduct 
the elopement department. You get exclusive stories, and I get all 
the glory. It’s easy enough to find out when a couple don’t get 
along well together, and, after sizing up the female, I can charm 
her away in a few weeks. I dare say there’s lots o’ husbands who 
would be willin’ to come down handsome to get rid of their wives 
without the trouble of payin’ for evidence in a divorce-suit. What 
do you say? I'll begin to-morrow, if you say so, and give you a 
sensation for next Tuesday’s paper.” 

‘‘ You mistake, Mr. Boodleby, I am afraid, the object of a great 
newspaper. Its mission is, not to encourage scandal, but to sup- 

ress it.’ 

“‘Oh! that’s new to me.” 

«¢« The daily journal should be a reflex of all that is noblest in 
life, that its readers may be lifted up to higher things, and learn 
the sacred character of their mission in the world,’” reading from 
her blank-book. 

Mr. Boodleby looked around the room, and then at Nita, with as- 
tonishment. 

“* Say,” he remarked, with a drawl, “are you sure I didn’t stray 
into the Methody Book Concern by mistake, instead of the office of 
‘The Evening Ow!’ ?” shifting around in his chair uneasily. 

“No mistake whatever. This is the office of the paper.” 

“ Well, I’m d——d!” in a hoarse whisper. ‘And you don’t 
want my services to work up sensations? You don’t need me as 
elopement editor ? ” 

‘*T am sorry to say I must decline your services.” 

“ Well,” he said, gathering himself together with an effort, “ it 
ain’t my fault if you starve your readers, when you got a good 
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chance to stir °em up. I dare say I won’t be long out of an engage- 
ment.” 

He lounged towards the door, and then turned towards Nita and 
eyed her a moment critically. 

‘* Say, are you married ?” 

Well—yes.” 

© Perhaps you might need my services some day, in case you 
wanted to get rid of your wife.” 

Sir!” indignantly. 

“Oh, no offetice. I like to oblige members of the profession. 
Here’s my card;” and, mS 5 Wy a piece of pasteboard on the desk, 
Mr. er tas still chewing his cigar, ambled out of the room. 

“Oh!” cried Nita, pressing her hands to her forehead, ‘‘ are these 
the sort of people I must meet every day? I shall go mad in a week. 
My head aches already from the constant babble. The excitement 
of last night must have unnerved me.” : 

She sat there for a moment with her face buried in her hands. 

“ Ah! I see it all,” she said suddenly. “Out of a spirit of mean 
revenge, Arthur has instructed these people to come here and worry 
me. He wanted to disgust me with the situation on the very first 
day, in the hopes that I would get on my knees to him and acknowl- 
edge my mistake. But I won’t give in—I won’t!” decidedly; “I will 
stand the siege as long as he, if I die by the way!” with a half-sob. 

Then her eyes fell on the clock ticking noisily on the top of the 
desk. - 

“ Four o’clock,” she murmured. ‘‘ All the morning gone, and so 
little accomplished ! Well, anyway, I have made a beginning. They 
must be just arriving now—Arthur and all those girls. That horrid 
Miss Olcott will be seated on his right, and—oh!” 

The picture seemed to choke her utterance. She rose, and walked 
up and down the room impatiently, finally pausing in the middle of 
the floor. 

“J—TI can’t do any work,” she murmured, plaintively, “for think- 
ing of him alone with all those girls. I know what I'll do. Tl 
stop for the day, and hurry home and surprise them. Yes, if the 
paper never comes out. There!” dashing a tear out of her eye; 
ri.” 

‘“Mr. Miggins,” announced the -office-boy, ushering in a scraggy 
young man with flaming red whiskers, who looked at, Nita a little 
suspiciously. 

‘* Mr. Vaness,” he said, timidly. 

“T can’t listen to you now,” dragging on a silk hat with trembling 
fingers. “I—I have particular business up-town, and cannot delay 
a minute.” 

“ But I have a very important story,” said Mr. Miggins, ‘‘ that 
won't keep. If it appears in the first edition, we shall be ahead of 
all the other papers.” 

“Very well, very well. Write it up and send it downstairs, Now 
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go! I have not a moment to spare,” dragging the stovepipe down 
over her ears. 

Mr. Miggins departed with smiling face. 

“* Are the letters ready to be answered ?” asked the offensive type- 
writer, sticking her nose in the door. 

‘“«No—yes—that is, no,” stammered Nita; ‘you will have to an- 
swer them as you see fit. Take them to the city editor. I havea 
very important engagement that I must keep,” hurrying towards 
the door. 

“Ts that story of Mr. Miggins’s to go in?” bawled a voice over the 

ition. 

“ Certainly,” answered Nita. 

But—” 

“Go and do as I say, and don’t keep me waiting.” 

Some growling was heard from without, and then silence. 

“* Mr. Giewey. the society editor, would like to see you,” put in 


the office-boy. 


‘‘T won’t see anybody. Get out!” exclaimed Nita; and, thrust- 
ing her hat over her eyes, she rushed out of the room. 

** Well, did you ever see such a roarin’ tornado ?” remarked the 
type-writer. ‘‘He give me quite a turn. I wonder what’s up?” 

“Some woman, I’ll bet,” said the dramatic editor. “ You should 
have heard him iecturing me about the ange, De my position! Of 
course I’m not going to pay any attention. Had your lunch, Miss 
Holloway ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Well, come out with me, and then we’ll take in a matinée.” 


CHAPTER V. 
GREAT TRIBULATIONS, 


Vanesss ettled himself on the sofa, with a novel, tor a long, lazy 
read. He had hardly finished the first page, however, when the 
cook entered, a formidable-looking party with red hair and a stormy 


_ eye. She was dressed, wager | or a holiday, in a green dress 


spangled with daisies, and a pin 
roses. 
“T thought, mum, I’d drop in an’ tell yez 1 wuz goin’ for the 


bonnet covered with large blue 


day,” she said, with a courtesy. 


“Going for the day!” murmured Vaness, aghast. “But you 
can’t, Mary; I’m going to have company.” 

“¢ Paix, yez told me only yesterday that I might go to Weehawken 
to see me brother Dinny, that got hurted in the brick-yard. Is it a 
liar ye’re tryin’ to make me out, mum ?” taking a firmer hold on 
her umbrella. 
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«* No—o,” stammered the other, appalled at the glare in those 
awful eyes; “ but really—” r 

“ Faix, Oi haven’t had a blessed day off since Chewsday, an’ me 
workin’ me knuckles to the marrer noight an’ day, wid the wash big 
enough for a rigiment, and Mr. Vaness comin’ in for somethin’ to 
ate at two of a mornin’. ‘There’s work enough for two gerls here, 
let alone one, in a kitchen that I wouldn’t bury a cat in, an’ the gas- 
pipes leakin’ so I ain’t got any shmell left in me nose at all, at all; 
und a shtove that smokes so I can’t tell whether I’m cuckin’ pig’s 
feet or biled inions! No lady ’d stand it for tin minutes but me, 


that has such a gentle-loike dishposition. An’ now yez object for | 


me takin’ a few hours off for me health, when it’s to the mountins 
I ought to go, or the sayshore, at your own expinse, for breakin’ 
down my constitootion. Shure, when yez wanted to go off for an 


afternoon, wasn’t I always ready to oblige yez like a lady by stayin’ 


at home—eh ?” with another glare. 

‘Yes, yes. I—lI believe you were, 
with a shiver. 

“ Ah! ye’ll goa = ways to find another gerl as conshiderate as 
me,” wagging her head. 

Vaness thought it best at this moment to assert his authority. 

“Well, you can’t go, Mary; so thatsettlesit. I expect company, 
and you must be here to prepare the supper.” 

The cook took a still firmer hand on her umbrella, as if she in- 
tended to use it. 

“ And I’m to have company of my own, if ye plaze, and quite as 
important as thim dudes an’ shtuck-oop things I’ve had to cuck 
for this mony a day. Often have I been timpted to drop a sup 0’ 

izen in their vittles, bad cess to ’em!—and it ’ud be a good thin 

or the warld, I’m thinkin’, if they wuz out of it. Well, divila han 
will I lay to a pot or pan the day, after spindin’ two hours on me 
toilet. Yer can cuck for yer company yerself; an’ if they don’t doi 
av the efficts, may I never live to see another Sint Pathrick’s Day! ” 

“ Mary, I will not have another word. You are a very impudent 
creature.” 

“So it’s a quarrel ye’d like to pick wid me, eh?” resting her 
hands on her hips. ‘‘ Well, yez can save yer breath, for I’ve made up 
me moind that this house wasn’t ilegand enough for a lady of moy 
talents for some time. Me friends have often said it’s a n Bact for 
a foine gerl like me to be wastin’ me life slavin’ for common peo- 
ple that don’t know how to trate a guest. An’ instead of thankin’ 
me for puttin’ up wid yer didoes, I’m trated like a common manial. 
Yez ought to get a Chinaiser, or one o’ thim Eyetalian divils, bad 


retreating behind the novel, 


luck to ’’em! For it’s not fur a lady like meself to be livin’ in a bed- 


room like a cupboard, that narrer I have to put me fate out the 
windy whin I want to go to sleep—” _ 
“ Mary, you are impudent. Come around for your wages to-mor- 
row. I will not have any more of your insolence,” said Vaness. 
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Miss Flaherty sniffed scornfully, and brought her umbrella down 
on the floor with such a bang that the lady on the sofa jumped with 
apprehension. 

“Oh, I know the reshpict that’s due one lady to another, more 

rhaps than thim that sets themselves up to be me betters, though 
be what right they do it I don’t know, for I never knew of a family 
being supported by the stub of a pincil that ever come to any good 
at all, at all. It shtands to raison that there must be somethin’ 
crucked, so it’s a gud thing I’m goin’ before I’m dragged into court 
and git sintenced for an aliboy.” 

‘¢ Will you go? ” howled Vaness. 

“Oh, ’m goin’; don’t excite yourself,” said Miss Flaherty, with 
offended dignity. ‘‘ Wud yez like to go through me trunk to say 
if I’ve carried off any of yer shpoons, though divil a one in the place 
is worth carryin’ off, for they’re all plated, the first I ever ate off 
of in me born days since I took sarvice. I don’t wonder yez’ll feel 
relaved gettin’ me out of the way, for it’s embarrassin’ to have yer 
guests takin’ me always for the lady o’ the house, and the master 
makin’ eyes at me that hard that if I hadn’t been an honest gerl an’ 
known me place—” 

This time Vaness rose in a rage, and taking Miss Flaherty by the 
shoulders, pushed her forcibly out of the room and locked the door 
behind her. 

Then he sank down on the sofa bathed in perspiration and gasp- 
ing heavily. Miss Flaherty could still be heard mumbling outside; 
but as he did not answer, she finally walked across the hall and went 
out the street door, banging it heavily behind her. 

_ ** Ah,” he sighed, with relief, “at least I’ve got rid of that ogress. 
I thought she was going to way here all the morning. A pleasant 
outlook for my little company! No cook and nothing to eat in the 
house. I shall have to get a caterer to send in the supper,” wipin 
his brow with a trembling hand. “I feet exhausted already, Bo 
expected to have such a quiet morning.” 

e settled himself back among the cushions, and began to read 
again, soon absorbed in the interest of the story. 

A three-volume novel might be written about the trials and trib- 
ulations of Vaness on that dreadful day. It would appear that all 
the tradesmen and peddlers in the city had conspired to make his life 
miserable. They assailed the house at the front door, at the back 
door. The bell kept ringing as if the devil himself were dancing 
on the wire. And every time Vaness answered, he came up more 
dishevelled and furious and profane than before, until the butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick-maker made up their minds and 
told their neighbors that Mrs. Vaness was insane; and by evening 

eople sped timorously by the house, or chose to take another street 
tor fear of a sudden outburst of the maniac. | 

It was three o’clock before the agony of perfecting his toilet had 
been accomplished. And when, heated, Sirious, and excited, he 
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sallied forth to find the caterer, the neighbors were satisfied, as they 
beheld this strange figure appear in the street, that the poor lady 
had indeed gone mad, and retreated precipitately behind their cur- 
tains. 


The supper ordered, he returned almost in a fainting condition | 


to the house, just in time to be worried by the sudden influx of 
seven young ladies, who gave him the headache by their constant 
chatter. And they looked at each other in an alarmed way at the 
dishevelled appearance of the hostess, and the most worldly shook 
their heads and said they were sorry that such a nice woman as Mrs, 
Vaness had taken to drink, and expressed strong sympathy for the 
husband. And when the party sat down to supper, it was more 
blue than rosy. Each young lady seemed ill at ease, and eyed 
Vaness askance as if he were some dangerous animal. It was dis- 
covered also that the caterer had sent some one else’s dinner, consist- 
ing of pig’s feet and chocolate éclairs, which did not add to the gayety 
of the assembly, who had expected something delightful, and had 
dressed elaborately for the occasion. 

So the funereal meal was hardly touched, and the young ladies 
soon found various excuses to depart after it was over. 

And when the last skirt had fluttered through the doorway, 
Vaness rose fainting from the sofa and stormed the buffet, and 
broke open the doors, and drew forth a box of cigars and a bottle 
-of Hennessy, and ‘sat down amid the ruins of the repast with his feet 
cocked up on a chair in the most unlady-like attitude, and smoked 
and groaned, and drank and groaned, and then began all over again, 
occasionally varying the monotony by cursing Uncle Oliver ot ais 
day he made that bargain in souls. 

Then like a knell of doom he heard the cry in the street: 

Las’ edition—‘Sun ’— ‘ World’—‘ News’—‘ Owl.’ Las’ edition!” 

Why did a sudden chill strike his heart as he rushed to the door, 
bought a paper, and returned to the sofa ? 


* * * * * * * * 


A moment later, Nita, flushed with her rapid walk, hastily en- 
tered the room. Vaness was stretched out on the sofa, speechless. 

“Why, Arthur dear, what is the matter?” she murmured, 
kneeling down by his side, alarmed at the apoplectic color of his 
face and heavy breathing. 

«<The paper—the paper,” he gasped, —- a damp newspaper 
in front of her face. Then he turned toward the wall and groaned. 

‘*What can the matter be?” Nita asked herself, in an agony of 
alarm. ‘‘ Something dreadful has occurred, I am certain. Is—is 
mamma dead? ‘Tell me, tell me,” shaking him vigorously by the 
arm. 

** Worse—much worse,” he moaned, his voice sinking almost to 
a whisper. 

Nita hurried over to the table and poured out a glass of wine. 
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Her hand was trembling so violently that she spilt most of the 
contents over his face when she raised it to his lips. He choked 
and spluttered, but what he swallowed seemed to revive him. He 
sat up on the edge of the sofa and glared at her wildly. 

away, miserable creature!” he cried. ‘‘ Bury yourself in the 
woods or some corner of the earth where you will be forgotten, and 
let me toil out my miserable days alone,” mopping his face and 
forehead with a scarlet handkerchief, while he groaned an accom- 
paniment. Suddenly he started me wildly. 

“ What is it, Arthur?” she asked, imploringly. 

“What is it? You ask me that question?” with a stony glare. 
‘* Look at that paper!” he howled, holding up the copy of “ The 
Evening Owl.” ‘‘ Look at that paper! ” 

see it,’ murmured Nita, 

“ Read it, unhappy creature! ” thrusting the sheet into her fright- 
ened face. ‘‘Gaze upon the ruin you have wrought!” sinking 
back on the sofa. ‘‘ Unlucky was the day when you started to 
revolutionize the press! ” 

‘* Why—why—what’s the matter, Arthur dear? Isn’t it all 
right ? I’m sure I spent all day in that nasty, dirty office, working 


like a galley-slave.” 


‘Unhappy creature,” he moaned, “ you have ruined me forever! 
Never sha P I be able to hold up my head among my fellow-men ~ 
again. You have made me the laughing-stock of the town.” Then 
he snatched up the paper and said, “‘ Listen; this must be some of 
your brilliant work; listen: 

“<A few moments before going to press we have received informa- 
tion regarding a new scandal which implicates some well-known 
rs The principal in this unfortunate affair is the editor of a 

isreputable evening paper whose symbol is the bird of wisdom, but 
should have been a carrion crow. This journalist, who has lon 
disgraced his guild, has accumulated a handsome fortune chronght 
bribery and corruption, and now contemplates flight from this city 
with his ill-gotten gains, to escape the just penalty of his numerous 
crimes against the law and society. 

“ «This alleged journalist resides in a handsome house in Thirty- 
fourth Street, between Seventh and Eighth avenues.’ You heard 
that?” howled Vaness—‘“ ‘between Seventh and Eighth avenues.’ 
That is this house—this house; and I—I am the unhappy individual 
singled out for attack in my own re aia 

e retreated behind the journal and groaned loud and long. 

‘But that is not all,” starting up with angry energy. “The 


worst is yet to come. My cup is brimmed with more bitterness. 
an 


I must quaff still more wormwood. Listen: 

“<T his vampire, who has sapped the life-blood of his patrons, who 
has fed like a ghoul on the pelle of the unfortunates slain by his 
pen—this assassin of truth and justice, with the Janus face, as 
a final act of villainy intends to desert his charming wife, the 
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daughter of one of our most respected citizens. ‘This unfortunate 


lady, who three years ago fell under the spell of this designing 
ruffian, may at least be congratulated that she will be freed from 
the tyranny of one who has long ago forfeited all claims as a hus- 
band. From authentic sources we learn that the leading danseuse 
of a Bowery theatre is to accompany the recreant husband across 
the border, leaving behind her three divorced husbands and six 
twins. The sympathies of the entire public will be with the wife 
of this bravo of the pen, and yet it is a merciful relief that she will 
be freed at last from the daily insults of a degraded debauchee.’ 

‘* Now, what do you think of that?” cried Vaness. “ What— 
do—you—think—of that? Could anything be plainer? J am the 
degraded debauchee, and you—you, the cause of this awful article, 
you are the lovely and deserted wife. Oh, I shall certainly go 
mad!” waving his arms frantically in the air. “ But the worst of 
it all is that this terrible tale appears in my own paper—my own 
paper!” sinking, with many moans, a helpless heap among the 
cushions. 

As for Nita, words entirely failed her. She could only sit there 
holding the copy of “The Evening Owl” in her trembling hand, 
speechless with dismay, while a large tear trickled down her cheek. 

“Why, Arthur, I—I didn’t know anything about this—awful 
article. Indeed I didn’t,” very plaintively. 

“ Didn’t know about it!” he groaned. ‘‘Is that any excuse? It 
was your business to keep such things out of the paper. That’s 
what an editor’s for. How can I sue my own paper for libel? No- 
body ever heard of such a thing. Who was the wretch that per- 
petrated that paragraph? ‘Tell me! I shall not be able to slee 
comfortably to-night until he is done away with. Tell me his 
unholy name.” - 

“T don’t know. I—lI didn’t wait until the paper came out, The 
sound of those horrid presses clanking in the basement gave me a 
headache.” 

‘* But whom do you suspect? Whom have you spoken with to-day 
in the office ?” 

“Well, there was the sporting editor—a—a very horrid person,” 
with a shudder of reminiscence, “and the dramatic editor—and—” 

“ But the reporters?” 

“‘Oh, just as I was going away a young man entered in a great 
hurry. He said he had brought a very interesting story, and so I 
told him to write it up and send it down to the composing room.” 

“* Was he red-headed, with a long, pink face.” 

Ye—es.” 

“ And wore gaiters with plaid tops?” 

“‘T—I believe he did.” 

“Oh!” groaned Vaness, burying his face in his hands. “It 
must have been Miggins. I was going to discharge him to-morrow. 
He must have got wind of the fact, and took this opportunity of 
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being revenged. Miserable woman, you have made me absurd. All 
the papers will be laughing over this to-morrow.” 

Nita in vain tried to console him. Her tears made no impression 
on the fire of his anger. Suddenly he sat up and took the offend- 
ing sheet again in his hands. 

‘*T may as well know the worst first as last,” he sighed. ‘‘ Let 
me see what further destruction you-have wrought this melancholy 
day. Why did I ever allow myself to be persuaded into making 
such a bargain? Why, we shall be in jail before the week’s out, 
if things continue at this rate. Ah! here is an editorial paragraph 
that bears the stamp of your genius. I am almost afraid to read it, 
for no doubt some deadly peril for us both lurksin every line. Ha! 
ha!” with a wild laugh, ‘I thought so. 

“‘* We cannot find enough censure for the Mayor for having 
allowed such a disorderly rabble to assemble in Union Square last 
night, when the Socialist leader Ivan Ogereff addressed the crowd. 
In no other city would such a concourse of ex-convicts, outcasts, 
and murderers be permitted to hold a public meeting. The revolu- 
tionary sentiments expressed by the Russian ruffian who presided 
and by his cut-throat companions were of the most inflammator 
character; the speakers urging their hearers to pillage Fift 
Avenue and string up the capitalists from every lamp-post. Dur- 
ing an attempt on the part of the police to maintain order they 
were severely handled, as they were not permitted to carry arms on 
this occasion. If such meetings as this are to be permitted, we 
demand that the police shall attend a armed, and at the first 
sign of trouble from the rabble they should fire on the crowd. 

‘¢<«Tf we had our own way, prison bars should keep the leaders of 
the New York Socialists from attending any meetings for some time 
to come; and as for Ogereff, five minutes in the electric chair would 
soon cure him of his oratory—’ ” ; 

Vaness threw down the paper, gasped, opened his mouth to - 
speak, but no words came from his lips. He took a glass of wine 
and seemed revived. 

“ Anything worse than that in the paper?” he howled. ‘‘ Any- 
thing that will hang me or send us both up for life? If soe have, 
trot ’em out now while I am composed,” — his teeth. “Not 
satisfied with Sone own family up to ridicule, and libelling 

our poor, unhappy husband, you must needs draw down on his 
innocent head the vengeance of the =. We shall both be 
ornamenting the top of an electric-light pole before the night is 
over. Miserable unfortunate, what posse you to place our lives 
in peril ?” 

“‘T am sure,” sobbed Nita, ‘‘I only aye the highest senti- 
ments,” referring to her little book. ‘The pressshould be a sturdy 
ally in maintaining pure government, in disseminating the true doc- 
trine of law and order. Its voice should be always raised against 
the foes of society and the misguided fanatics who sow the seeds of 
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discord among the people. They should reap what they have sown, 
and those who preach the sword should die by the sword.’ Now 
you yourself have often told me that you wished that all the social- 
ists and anarchists were driven out of the city.” 

‘* Well, I may have said so, but I didn’t go so far as to express my 
sentiments on paper for all the world to read. Why, if you keep 
on you will plunge the city into a social revolution, and we shall be 
the first to suffer. How would you like your head, or rather the 
one you now wear, to adorn the top of a long pike? For heads on 
pikes are quite the rage during such times.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nita, shuddering at the thought, and raising one 
trembling hand to her face. 

“It’s not at all unlikely. Revolutions have begun from much 
slighter causes than this. I shouldn’t wonder if even at this mo- 
ment a ragged mob were sacking the office of the paper and feeding 
the staff into the presses. Oh, you have distinguished yourself ad- 
mirably for one day!” rising and walking up and down the room 
hurriedly. Then he stopped and picked up the offending paper 
again. 

ar But that cannot be all,” severely. ‘‘ You cannot have been sat- 
isfied with simply disgracing us and imperilling our lives. Why, 
where is the account of the Sullivan-Smith fight that was to take 
ary this morning ? I don’t see a line of it—not a word, and we 

ad two correspondents on the spot. Where is it?” thumping the 
paper with his fist. “Show it to me.” 

*« T—I left it out,” said Nita, almost in a whisper. 

‘‘Left it out!” he screamed, “left it out! Why? Why? It 
would have sold thousands of papers. Every journal will have a 
page about it. A crowd will be waiting in front of the bulletin- 
board to see the news, and there won’t be a blessed word. Oh, 
this is too much, too much!” falling with a thud into an arm-chair. 
“Why, wha—at prompted you to keep out the only valuable news- 
story that could be procured to-day ?” 

ita was not ready just then with an answer; but having resorted 
to her little blank-book, her face cleared and she began to read in a 
composed voice : 

“The press should always encourage healthful exercise and manly 
sports, but it should strongly condemn, under all circumstances, 
brutal exhibitions of animal strength, such as the prize ring and de- 
grading performances in which dogs and animals are slain to please 
inhuman crowds.’ There!” triumphantly. 

“ Bosh! That sounds all very well. But an editor’s first duty is 
to build up the sale of his paper. He cannot feed astarving family 
on lofty sentiments, or clothe himself properly with zccounding 
rhetoric. Here you have filled up the space that should have been 
ae to the fight with a dreary account of a game of croquet. 

ah! ”. 

And he threw the paper down under foot and trampled -on it in 
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his rage. “ We shall be ruined before the week is out ; I know it, 
I feel it,” he moaned. 

“But really, Arthur, I did the best I could,” Nita interposed, 
wiping her tearful eyes. “Wait until I have reorganized the office.” 

* png creatures! they must be disorganized enough already. . 
What an unhappy lot is theirs! You say you have done the best 
you could. Do you think that the readers of ‘The Owl’ are to be 
fed on milk and mush ? They have tasted blood, and their thirst 
is aroused. Can a tiger be satisfied with a diet of tea and toast ? 
They ask for gore, and you smother them with a spring bonnet. 
They call for crime, and you gag them with the latest thing in cor- 
sets. They ask for battle, murder, and sudden death, and you 
stifle them with tea-parties and games of croquet. Oh, Uncle 
Oliver, unlucky was the day when we made this bargain in souls ! 
Hunger and ruin will soon be our portion; we shall soon need 
tg to hold our souls,” wringing his hands. “Ah! what was 
that ?” 

A murmuring sound of many voices and the tramp of feet were 
heard from the street. Vaness rushed to the window. He peeped 
out through the curtains with a vague feeling of apprehension. 

“What is it?” asked Nita, anxiously. 

Just then a paving-stone crashed through the panes and rolled 
noisily at her feet. 

“ That’s the first reply from your friends the socialists,” he said 
calmly. “'The street is full of people, dirty and howling. As you 
are the author of that offensive paragraph, you had better go out 
on the balcony and address the crowd. Your eloquence may soothe 
them, but they may kill you first.” 

“Qh, really, I couldn’t. I shouldn’t know what to say,” she 
a from her retreat under the sofa, where she had scrambled 

astily. 

“You—you go. You are used to such things. They will listen 
to you. You are a man.” 

“Oh! no, ’m not; ’m a woman. They don’t know me from 
Adam. It’s you they want. Hear ’em?” and a loud roar sounded 
from the street, “ Vaness! Vaness! Come out!” ° 

The occupants of the drawing-room trembled. It was a moment 
of peril for them both. 

**Don’t you think we had better try to escape through the back 
way?” asked Nita. “We might climb over the wall and get into 
a side-street, and take refuge at mother’s. If they find that no one 
appears, they may get tired and go away.” | 

“Yes, after smashing everything in the house,” said Vaness, 
looking around the charming room with a groan. ‘‘ Well,” after a 
moment’s consideration, “I don’t suppose anything can be gained 
by stopping here, and I can summon the police while we are escap- 
ing; that is, granting that we can escape, for they are furious, and 
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may have blocked us in. ‘Take your last look at the bric-a-brac, for 
when you see this house again it will be a smoking ruin.” 

“ Oh, don’t say such horrible things!” pe his companion, 
looking around with a distracted air. “Don’t you think we ought 
to try and save something ? ” 

* Well, the piano is the most valuable thing in the parlor. You 
might carry that off,” with grim humor. 

A roar from without warned them that the mob was getting im- 
patient. 

‘*Come,” he said, taking Nita’s trembling hand in his. “ Our 
lives are the most precious things we can save just now.” 

They left the room noiselessly. It was getting dark, so with diffi- 
culty they made their way down into the basement. 

They wanted to tell the cook that they were going out to make a 
call, but they could not find her; she had disappeared. 

“Oh, I forgot I turned her out,” sian Camaes to himself. 
«Could it be possible that she had gone over to the enemy?” 

Just as they were deserting the house, another thought occurred 
to him, and he turned resolutely back. 

“ What is it now ?” asked Nita, anxiously. 

«*T had forgotten all about Uncle Oliver.” 

“Oh, let him alone. They will not harm him. If we delay any 
longer it may be too late. Come, Arthur,” dragging him away. 

‘* What, would you leave him to his fate, after bringing down this 
ruffian horde about his ears? For shame! We must save him.” 

“ And be lost ourselves ? ” 

“Tf he is killed,” said Vaness, ‘‘ the secret of our souls will die 
with him. We shall never be able to break this awful bargain and 
be ourselves again. What a fearful future will be ours! ” 

“Oh!” cried Nita, with a shudder, “I never thought of that. 
Youare right; he must be saved!” and in another moment the 
were the stairs towards Uncle Oliver’s room wit 
hearts beating high with excitement. 

“We ought to get his life heavily insured,” said thoughtful Nita 
when they gained the landing. “‘Then, if anything happened, we 
should have some money with which to console ourselves. ” 

** Could I buy back my intellectual head and graceful form with 
money?” he asked bitterly; and she said no more. 

They found the sage clad in his embroidered dressing-gown, 
working in the midst of a cloud of smoke that rose from several 
retorts and crucibles. There was something uncanny about his 
appearance as he loomed up before their eyes like a genie on a cloud. 

is saffron-colored hands, fake the claws of a strange bird, fluttered 
here and there through the smoke, sprinkling powders and essences 
on the flames. 

At his elbow Guzko stood, as silent as the brazen Buddha in the 
corner, ready to wait upon his master. Uncle Oliver turned angrily 
upon his visitors as they entered. 
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“ Why do you come bursting into my room at such a critical mo- 
ment ?” he demanded angrily. “I was just in the midst of a delicate 
experiment.” 

“ But, uncle, the house is besieged by an infuriated mob. We 
have come to save your life. Hasten or it will be too late,” said 


Nita. 


“I never saw you so much interested in my welfare before,” the 
old man chuckled. “ Why this sudden display of affection?” and 
he laughed loudly, with a — cackling noise. 

“Don’t delay,” pleaded Nita, earnestly ‘‘Just hear them!” asa 
roar sounded from below. “‘Ihey are thirsting for blood.” 

‘* But where do you propose to go?” he asked, peeping cautiously 
out on the scene in the street. 

“We thought of taking refuge with dear mamma until the trouble 
was over. Do hurry, for your own sake as well as ours’—in an 


impatience. 


hat? Leave this comfortable room and take up my quarters 
with Mrs. Sowerby? Let me die right here if that is the alternative,” 
sinking into a chair. ‘“ Better face an army of socialists than that 
one woman.” 

** It’s very cruel of you to speak so of dear mamma,” said Nita, 
with a sob. 

“Qh, you need not stay on my account,” said the old man, with 
a chuckle, as he prepared to return to his work. “I don’t want to 
detain you for a moment.” 

«* But we—we won’t go without you.” 

** We—we want to save you,” they quavered. 

“Ha! ha! now I know the reason for your disinterested kindness, 
my dear children. You are afraid I may die, and the secret with 
me. Well, I hear them already at the door, so escape is too late. 
We can die here together; and though your souls have been on 
earth divided, they will pass unchanged to the spirit-world.” 

Far from comforting the unfortunate pair, this speech only added 
to their alarm, 

“ Unhappy man,” cried Vaness, “we must leave you to your 
fate. It is too soon to give up all hope. We will try to —— 
Come;” and he led his companion away. They passed quickly 
down the stairs, feeling their way in the dark to t Fwd just 
as the front door burst open, and the sound of heavy boots was 
heard in the hall. Vaness and his trembling companion had 
reached the door leading into the tiny garden none too soon. Then, 
as he laid his hand on the knob to turn it, a shiver of dismay ran 
like a chill through his heart. It was locked! 

“Oh, Arthur, what is to be done ? ” wept Nita, clinging to his arm. 

‘‘ Nothing,” he muttered, hoarsely. ‘‘That door is of iron, with 
a spring Sock. It cannot be forced. We are trapped.” 

ust at that moment the sound of heavy boots was heard drawing 
nearer their retreat. 
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“‘Vaness ! Vaness! ” roared several voices. 

He started at the sound. “We can barricade the door leading 
to the hall,” he muttered, hastily. ‘‘ Come, help me as quietly as 
you can. They may think we have escaped.” 

They piled every available piece of furniture against the door. 
The last piece had just been set against the panels, when the tumult 
was heard only a few feet away. 

“ Vaness! Vaness! ” shouted a hoarse voice. A hand tried the 
knob for several moments. Then there was a sound of muttered 
growling and the shuffling of many boots on the stairs. The ma- 
rauders made no further attempt to break in, but seemed to be beat- 
ing a retreat. 

The fugitives breathed more freely. Vaness had found a piece 
of a candle and lit it. Then he helped Nita out of the wash- 
basket of clean clothes, where she had been hiding. 

“JT don’t think they will come back here,” he said. ‘‘ They will 
be satisfied with pillaging the house. There is nothing here worth 
taking.” 

+ Ohi, Arthur,” said Nita, very plaintively, ‘‘can you ever for- 
give me for having brought all this trouble upon you ?” crouching 

own at his side. ; 

“ My dear, there is nothing toforgive. Let us forget what is past, 
and think only of the common danger that threatens us. We may 
never escape alive. Who knows but the attack on our house was 
the beginning of a revolution, and that even now the city is being 
pillaged by the mob? At least, if we perish, this odious bargain in 
souls will be broken,” putting his arm tenderly around his trembling 
companion. 

“ Who could have eer, twenty-four hours ago, that we should ~~ 
now be in danger of our lives?” murmured Nita. “ Ah, it is a just 
visitation of Providence for having been discontented with our lot, 
for having tried to reverse the plans of our Creator.” 

She subsided in a huddled heap on the floor, and only an occa- 
sional sigh reminded Vaness that he had-a companion. Having, 
to his joy, discovered a cigarette, he was calmly smoking, and think- 
—_— hard over their unlucky predicament. 

inally, after a few moments’ silence, he felt a hand plucking 
timidly at his sleeve. 

“ Arthur.” 

“Well?” 

«You won’t feel angry with me?” 

“Wik fect? 

**T—I am awfully hungry,” plaintively. 

?” with a growl. Why, we may be blockaded here for 
a week. May have to eat each other. This is only the beginning.” 

“ But won’t there be anything to eat to-morrow?” 

Dunno!” 
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“J might look around,” said Nita, timidly; “ there must be some 


scraps in the closets.” 


“« Plenty of rats, I dare say.” 

“Ough! ” with a start. 

- Well, you'll be very glad to fall back on them before the week’s 
out.” 

**Never! I will die first.” 

“Oh, you’ll get to like them exceedingly. When young they are 
said to be quite as appetizing as rabbits. Well, we may as well 
amuse ourselves by looking after the provisions—that is, provided 
there are any.” 

He took up the candle and made a tour of the small room, stop- 
ping to rummage every closet and corner; while Nita gave a tiny 
scream every now and then at an imaginary rat. 

“'There’s plenty of water, anyway,” said Vaness, turning on a 
spigot. 

Pe And pepper and salt,” cried Nita, drawing two large boxes out 
of the closet. 

‘*T had no idea our larder was generally so empty.” 

“‘ You forget that ‘29 have had seven hungry girls to supper, and 
did not order anything for to-morrow. When I managed the 
house it was very different.” 

Vaness thought best to change the conversation. 

“ What a pity ourcat died! We might have trained her to catch 
sparrows for us. I have read of such things in books. Anyway, 
we me 6 eat her as a last resort. If I ever get out of this predica- 
ment I shall keep a regular menagerie, just to fall back on in case of 
necessity.” 

‘‘ Here are half-a-dozen bottles of Worcestershire sauce,” said 
Nita, dragging some bottles out of the table-drawer. 

‘‘ That’s good. We shall be able to make some very nice mixed 
drinks with those. Ah, what’s this?” stumbling over something 
soft. “ By Jove, it’s a fur rug!” 

“‘ Well, what good is that? We can’t eat it.” 

‘‘Why not? ‘They did in the siege of Paris. You scrape off all 
the hair and then boil the skin for a couple of days, and there you 
have a bowl of nice clear soup.” 

“T couldn’t be tempted to touch it,” shivered Nita. 

‘* Well, considering you used to board on West Eleventh Street I 
should think you would be able to eat it with relish. There’s no 
0 — any further; we have scoured every corner and cup- 

r 

Just then Nita gave a joyous cry. 
oe Well, what is it? Have you found a Perigord pie or Westphalian 

m 

“No; aturnip. Will you have some of it?” 

“'Thanks ; you are more hungry than I am.” 
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Nita sat down and began munching the turnip. Never had she 
tasted anything so good. 

They talked for a long time over their troubles, and at last nature 
triumphed over their fears, and they fell asleep in each other’s arms 
like the babes in the woods. 

Daylight was filtering through a crack in the shutters when 
Vaness awoke and looked around him, a little alarmed at his sur- 
roundings; but the events of the night before soon recurred to him. 

Nita was still sleeping peacefully on the rug he had spread out for 
her. He had no idea what time of the day it was, but from the sun, 
which he could see by peeping through the shutter, he judged it to 
be around eight or nine o’clock. He performed his ablutions at the 
= and then sat down to think what they should do for break- 

ast. 

He knew that there was generally a cold lunch laid out on the 
top of the dining-room buffet, and the thought that it was so near, 
and yet impossible to reach, was maddening. The house was ver 
still now. Could he not open the door gently, crawl upstairs, an 
reconnoitre while Nita slept on? It would be dangerous, but he 
might be able to seize a pie or something on the way, if there was 
no one in the dining-room. 

He opened the door carefully and listened. Not a sound. 
Slowly the stairs were ascended, and he was in front of the dining- 
room door, which stood ajar. With a heart beating high with 
excitement, he raised himself on tiptoes and peeped in. Nota soul 
was visible. But what caused his eyes to glisten was the sight of a 
tempting breakfast laid out on the table—a pile of brown toast, an 
omelette, and a steaming pot of coffee. The maddening incense of 
the fragrant Mocha drifted towards him, and he sniffed the perfume 
in a state of ecstasy. He was tempted to rush in at any peril, grab 
the omelette and coffee, and run away to his retreat, to enjoy it with 
Nita. Then reason came tohisaid. It would be better, after all, to 
be discreet. Perhaps some of those cut-throats were idling in the front 
parlor; they would shut off his retreat,and perhaps send him where 
breakfasts are not. He resolved on a piece of strategy. Right 
behind him on the hat-rack was a long alpenstock, the souvenir of 
a tramp trip he had taken through Switzerland. 1t was surmounted 
by a single chamois-horn, which made an admirable hook. In a 
moment it was in his hands. Listening to hear if anyone was stir- 
ring, he poked it in the door and began fishing for the coffee-pot. 
His hand was trembling so violently that it was some time before 
he could hook the handle of the pot with the horn. Then he 
raised it slowly—slowly, to draw it towards him, his face beaming 
with hope and expectancy. 

_ as it was in reach of his hand, a voice cried out from the 

arlor: 

“ Hello! where is my breakfast going ?” 

The coffee-pot fell with a crash on the floor. Vaness paused in 
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terror, unable to move hand or foot. When he looked up, he was 
facing, not a ragged revolutionist, but a stylish young man in brown 
tweeds, who was eying him with a smile on his handsome face. 

‘¢Follansby !” he cried. What are you doing here?” 

<¢ And what are you doing stealing my breakfast ?” 

“ But the mob,” gasped Vaness, unable to understand the situa- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh, that crowd disappeared last night quite early. You see, I 
wits coming around to invite Vaness to dinner at the club. I saw the 
mob in the street, and summoned the police. It didn’t take ten 
minutes to make ’em scatter. The front door happened to be open, 
so I walked in with a couple of policemen ak took possession. 
We stayed here all night, to protect the place in case you should 
return.” 

Vaness almost fainted in his arms, much to that young man’s 
surprise. He had always considered his friend’s wife an unapproach- 
able woman. 

_ Take care; Mr. Vaness may see us,” he murmured, in a discreet 

whisper. And as if in answer to his words, Nita’s frightened eyes 
could be seen glaring through the doorway on the strange scene. 
**Come in,” called Follansby, cheerily. ‘‘ Now that you are both 
here, let me ask you to breakfast with me; that is, unless you have 
already had some—” 

Nita waited to hear no more. The sight of that well-spread 
table wasenough. Something—she had not the vaguest idea what— 
had happened, but she was too hungry to question. The breakfast 
was enough to think about just then. 

As for Follansby, he felt relieved at the thought that he had 
not been seen with Mrs. Vaness in his arms. The greatest possible 

ood-nature reigned among the party as they sat down to the table. 

usband and wife had never enjoyed a meal so heartily in their 
lives. It was necessary for the host to send out again to the 
restaurant to supply his hungry guests. 

“TI couldn’t help thinking,” he said, “ when I took up my quar- 
ters here and found nothing to eat, that the family would have a 
hard time in case of a siege.” 

“Yes,” said Vaness, with his mouth full. ‘‘ Do you know, that 
thought occurred to us too!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
TWO TETE-A-TETES. 


ALL this time the Socialists had not forgotten Nita’s editorial; 
and after an illustrated description of the attack appeared, in which 
they were ridiculed and laughed at, while Vaness was lionized, they 
were with difficulty persuaded from burning his house down. 
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‘hey contented themselves, however, the following day by be- 
sieging the press-room of ‘The Owl,” and that afternoon it 
appeared very late, printed on wrapping-paper, as the basement had 
been barricaded by the mob. 

Instead of discomfiting the editor by these measures, and forcing 
him into subjection, they were the means of further advertising the 
paper, and copies that had been printed on the wrappers were 
eagerly bought at a premium as curiosities by the crowd. 

he offended parties then changed their tactics and began to 
harass the poor editor in his home. Misfortunes were of daily 
occurrence in that once peaceful household, and it was evident 
that the cook, who sympathized with the Socialists, had become 
their ally. It was decidedly embarrassing at a dinner-party to have a 
large turkey explode with a startling report, just as the guests were 
comfortably seated; and what adequate apology could be made to a 
visitor when a dynamite cartridge went off under the sofa, and he 
found himself reluctantly soaring towards the ceiling in a shower of 
splinters and bits of blue plush? 

The Vaness family were soon afraid to sit down to a meal for fear 
of its being poisoned, and they had already lost two poodle-dogs and 
a tortoise-shell cat whom they had induced to sample various sus- 
picious-looking viands in which certain death seemed to lurk. 

But though Nita was the ostensible editor of ‘‘'The Owl,” Vaness 
had too good a nose for news not to turn these daily persecutions to 
account; and the readers of the paper were daily informed of every 
fresh outrage, written up in his most sensational style. The anti- 
socialists at once rallied to his assistance, and, in spite of Nita’s 
mismanagement, the paper slowly began to increase in circulation. 

Her sublime disregard for news had discouraged the old editors, 
who finally sent in their resignations and retired from the field in 
disgust. Their places were promptly filled with women, and the 
office was once more established on an amicable footing. 

This change, which she had long looked forward to,created many 
extra expenses. For while the young ladies on the staff were con- 
tent with small wages, she was reluctantly compelled to employ a 
small army of men to act as their escorts when there was work to 
be done after dark. 

While the general character of the paper had changed, it was as- 
tonishing what a number of scandals were unearthed by these petti- 
coat-reporters. Each had her grievance against some other woman, 
and took the first opportunity to be revenged in print. In fact, one 
day, when Nita was away, the paper came out entirely filled up with 
personal attacks; and the following day the office was invaded by 
-an army of victims, who fought a pitched battle with the young 
ladies on the paper, and were not satisfied until they had completely 
routed them and borne off pounds of switches and at least a bucket- 
ful of hair-pins as trophies of their triumph. 

But Nita felt that her labors had not been entirely in vain. Now, 
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when she came down to the office of a morning, her senses were ni. 
longer offended by smoking men in their coat-sleeves, keeping u 
a running fire at cuspidors, and punctuating their remarks wit 
sulphurous exclamations. Instead, she confronted a line of rosy- 
cheeked girls with bewitching aprons of many pockets, chewing 
gum or sipping tea as they went about their various duties, singing 
softly to themselves. 

The files of old papers that had lined the walls were discarded 
because they were dirty to handle, and had been replaced by en- 
gravings in neat frames, mottoes in worsted, and plaques painted 
by the young ladies themselves. About twenty office-cats snoozed 
on the piles of rejected manuscripts, and as many cages of canary- 
birds depended from the ceiling. 

Even the great presses were ornamented with pink ribbons, and 
the printer’s devil (the most charming little devil you ever saw) was 
actually clean, each member of the staff scrubbing her at least once 
a day. 

ee the office and press-room appeared in this gala attire, 
Nita’s troubles had not ended by any means. 

She was perpetually being called upon to settle quarrels among 
her fair allies; for discussions and resignations were of daily fre- 
quency. For instance, the dramatic editor-—a sweet young thing of 
nineteen—having been jilted in love by the leading man of the 
Fourth Avenue ‘Theatre, took every eer to make fun of his 
acting in the columns of the paper. Other members of the staff, 
who had been won over by his classic features and Hyperion curls, 
at once arrayed themselves against the critic, and finally, after a 
severe attack on their idol, the young lady was unceremoniously 
hustled out of the office, minus a bang and many hair-pins. 

Mrs. Brighton Cashmore, the millionaire’s wife, who paid the 
paper a thousand dollars a year on condition that her costumes 
should be conspicuously described on every social occasion, at once 
cancelled her contract when she found herself written up after the 
Patriarchs’ Ball as ‘‘a bilious-looking woman with a face like a 
hawk, who made an absurd display of her scrawny neck and hired 
jewelry.” 

Nita herself was to blame for the latter expensive mistake, be- 
cause she had instructed her young ladies that in gathering news 
they were always to tell the truth; and they acted accordingly, even 
when a member of the Four Hundred was involved. 

When Clarence Delaney ran for mayor against Patsey Flaherty of 
the Fourth Ward, he won the race, not by ‘‘a neck,” as the sporting 
men would say, but by a mustache. This delightful facial adorn- 
ment carried the office by storm. He caught every trusting female 


- heart in the place on its points. From that time they were with 


him to a man—that is,a woman. Of course if he kissed the politi- 

cal editor behind the ice-cooler, that was nobody’s business: it was 

part of the campaign-fund. Anyway, the young ladies of the staff 
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were so won over by the charms of that mustache that they worried 
their brothers and husbands and lovers to vote and work for him at 
the polls, and Delaney went through with flying colors. 

It was only necessary to glance over “ The Owl,” in its present con- 
dition, to see what a great change had been wrought by the new ad- 
ministration. The news-columns no longer coruscated with crimes, 
and prize-fights were never fought over again in its pages. Every 
paragraph was pervaded with peace. Articles on ‘‘ How to Keep a 
tlusband at Home,” contributed by a divorcee on the staff, ran with 
great success through several weeks. “ What to Do with Our Girls” 
also found many appreciative readers, though it evoked some mali- 
cious replies from rival newspapers. 

Yet, in spite of all Nita’s well-meant efforts, the public seemed 
to be very unenthusiastic over the change in tone the paper had 
taken, and seemed to feel very little interest in this organ of home- 
life. The paper pleased women; but their husbands wouldn’t buy 
it; and Nita had long ago antagonized the political leaders in the 
city because they chewed tobacco and swore in the office before her 
pure-minded young ladies. 

As the subscription-list began to fall off at an alarming rate, Nita 
finally decided that a little mild news would not hurt the paper 
much, and might possibly do it some good. But here a new diffi- 
culty arose. The sweet young things could not be persuaded by 
tears or threats to interview criminals, or enter bar-rooms or other 
resorts where news was supposed to jurk; and so Nita had to let 
them return to their essays and Greek lexicons, while she tried to 
think out some other plan of raising the circulation. 

The rival journals caused Nita many fears, for hers was a sensi- 
tive soul, aod their gibes wounded her sorely. They were never 
tired of poking fun at the paper. She was nicknamed “ The Petti- 
coat Editor,” and her staff ‘‘ the editorial harem.” One paper even 
insinuated that the police would do well to look into the affairs of 
such an office, as they had seen the chief with the dramatic editor 
in his arms, plainly in view of the street. 

Poor Nita had forgotten for a moment her physical change, and 
was comforting the poor little woman at the time with all the re- 
sources at command. 

So it was that her reputation suffered. Once, while trying to 
soothe a young wife who had come to her for advice in a divorce 
suit, the irate husband surprised them together in the private office 
und severely pummelled the editor, who was unable to explain the 
harmless character of his caresses. 

Altogether, Nita’s lot was not a happy one, for the stockholders 
of the paper had begun to murmur against her management of their 
interests, and even insinuated that a padded cell was the best place 
for her to seclude herself in. 

As for Vaness, he roamed about the house like an uneasy spirit, 
longing to be again in the hustling atmosphere of the city, dying of 
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inanition in his dainty prison. To add to his misery, he had been 
forced to entertain a maiden aunt from the country during the past 
fortnight: a wealthy though terrible person with a false front, who 
frowned on his frivolity, and dragged him off at all hours of the day 
on shopping expeditions, aad once, finding him smoking a cigarette, 
promptly cut the whole family out of her will. 

That smoke cost at least fifty thousand dollars; and the awful 
aunt took great pains to let the other relatives know what a fast 
young woman Arthur’s wife had become——a suspicion she had always 
cherished from the very first, she said. 

Now that the enemies Nita had created by her ill-advised elo- 
quence had ceased hostilities, Vaness decided to give a small party, 
to make up for his aunt’s disastrous visit. 

At least two hundred invitations were sent out, and Vaness had 
hoped that at least half of that number would respond; but by ten 
o’clock only twenty men and about half a dozen women had made 
their appearance. Not even the elegant brocaded costume that the 
hostess wore for the first time on this occasion was a consolation for 
the failure of the entertainment. The sight of the melancholy 
gathering was a severe disappointment, for the Vanesses had been 
very popular with a certain set and their invitations eagerly sought 

or. 

Vaness was not destined to remain long in ignorance as to the 
cause of this dereliction on the part of their friends. Passing the 
smoking-room on the way to complete arrangements for the supper, 
two men were overheard talking. It was wrong, of course, to listen, 
but they spoke so loudly that Vaness could not help hearing. 

“ What a relicf to get out of that parlor!” said one, with a yawn. 
“««T was never so bored in all my life. Iam so glad I didn’t bring 
my wife along.” 

“‘SoamI. In fact I shouldn’t have allowed her, for they do tell 
some terrible stories about Vaness and his wife of late.” 

“ Yes; I suppose that is the reason why so few women are present. 
They all sent excuses, except a few who were indifferent about their 
characters.” 

“ But Mrs. Vaness used to be such a charming, affable little woman, 
I ean hardly believe—” 

*“ Yes, I know all that; but I have seen her smoking on the bal- 
cony with my own eyes where anybody could see her; and our cook, 
who left here only last week, says she swears like a trooper.” 

‘*I know Vaness has greatly changed,” said the other, thought- 
fully. “I a having such a vicious wife has driven him out of 
his senses. He seems to have lost all his manliness of character, and 
they do talk scandalously about the manner in which that office is 
run, filled as it is with young women. It can’t be entirely proper.” 

** Well, no; that stands to reason,” with a laugh. 

They continued their uncomplimentary i a a but Vaness had 
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heard quite enough, and he glided noiselessly away to the dining- 
room with a flushed face and a beating heart. 

Was it possible that the fair name of the family was in danger? 
that they had become objects of suspicion in the eyes of their neigh- 
bors? regarded as disreputable characters, not worthy of associa- 
tion with their wives? Vaness groaned in spirit; he had no idea 
matters had reached such a terrible climax. Bitterly did he curse 
the day that Uncle Oliver and his petrified cats had ever found 
lodgment within those peaceful walls. That dreadful bargain -had 
brought them endless misery, and the future was dark before them. 
He felt as if he would take great pleasure in wringing Uncle Oli- 
ver’s neck if he had not been the guardian of their precious secret. 

Vaness saw that the supper-table was properly arranged, and with 
a heavy heart returned to the melancholy guests in the parlor, who 
pif began to show signs of uneasiness, and looked terribly 
bored. 

‘<Ah, there you are! ” cried JackFollansby, as the hostess appeared, 
with a melancholy expression on her face. “I have been looking all 
around the place for you. Come, I want to have a good long talk 
to you; it is so many months since I have had an opportunity,” 
leading the lady in rose towards an embrasure in the window, where 
they were half-hidden by the guests in the parlor. 

‘* Do you know,” he said, with a nervous laugh, ‘‘ I have fancied 
that you have been trying to avoid me for the past six weeks? Any- 
way, you have changed decidedly in your manner, and we used to ke 
such very good friends.” 

. Yes, I feel the change myself,” said Vaness, with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

ee It has worried me exceedingly,” Follansby replied, edging 
nearer. “ You remember what delightful ¢éte-d-tétes we used to have 
together in this very window while Arthur was down-town—when 
ou wore that bewitching tea-gown of blue silk with its cascade of 
ace, and you sang to me and brought me tea in the most delight- 
ful Sévres cup?” 

‘Did I?” asked his companion, with a wild stare. 

“ Ah, you have forgotten so soon!” said Follansby, sadly, takin 
the fair white hand in his and stroking it caressingly. ‘‘ Why, 
have cherished still a souvenir of one occasion when you allowed me 
to keep one of your gloves. Here it is now,” taking one from his 

cket. ‘‘ See, I have carried it ever since next to my heart.” 

“Let me have it,” exclaimed the lady in pink, almost snatching 
it out of his hand. 

‘¢ Why, what a dreadful passion you are in!” he cried, teasingly, 
yet somewhat startled at the angry expression in his companion’s 
eyes. ‘*I can hardly believe you are the same little woman who 
sang to me that night, when we sat here in the moonlight, one of 
those delightful Spanish love-songs that seemed to be. so suited to 
the occasion. Have you forgotten that too?” 
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“J—I remember very well,” said the lady in pink, in a hollow 
voice. 

“Yes; and one of your arms was bare and I stooped and kissed it, 
and you were not angry a bit—were you?” 

If the light had not been so dim he might have seen that his com- 
panion was eying him with a stony glare. 

“ Ah, you have been very cruel of late,” sighed Jack; ‘‘ and Ar- 
thur is away so much, surely we could arrange to meet here fre- 
quently. I could console you for his absence,” drawing nearer and 
taking the other hand in his. ‘‘ Tell me, Nita,” he murmured, 
“when can I see you again, in this place, alone?” 

“Don’t, don’t,” murmured his companion. “Let me go; I must 
return to my guests. Our absence will be noted.” 

' He freed he reluctantly. 

‘‘ But the day? Fix a time,” he murmured. 

-*T will write to you,” in a choking voice ; and she was gone. 

«* So,” said Vaness, when the hall was reached, “ Nita found a 
consoler during my absence, and one whom I least expected—Jack 
Follansby. Anyway, my eyes have been opened to his perfidy; I 
shall know whom to trust if I ever become my old self agaln. As for 
you, madam,” shaking a jewelled fist in the direction of the draw- 
Ing-room, ‘‘ won’t I have it out with you with a wet towel when we 

o to bed! ” and the lady in pink was forced to resort to the punch- 
wl in the corner to — her emotions. 

Nita, all oblivious to the scene that had just been enacted in the 
bow-window, was entertaining Miss Olcott in a corner of the library. 
She wore a peculiar costume of white satin and gold; her yellow 
hair, rising above the white points of the broad ootiae surrounding 
her slender throat, lent her the appearance of a huge sunflower. 

She seemed to be moro interested in her companion than in the 
ice at her elbow. In fact she was regarding Nita with such a lan- 
guishing expression that it was rather uncomfortable. 

Nita even stammered out uneasily,— 

“ Why—why do you look at me that way, Miss Olcott?” 

“¢ Does not the sunflower always turn her face to the sun ?” she 
asked, flashing a most killing glance at her interlocutor. 

«« Y—es, I believe she does, though I don’t understand much of 
botany.” Then to herself, <‘ way I believe this young person has 
indirectly proposed that I shall kiss her. I will see if Arthur has 
had anything to do with bringing about this situation.” 

Miss Olcott sighed when she found he was not going to avail him- 
self of the opportunity, and began nervously drumming on the arm 
of her chair with her white fingers. 

‘‘ How changed you are during the past month! ” she said, finally. 
“T can hardly believe you are the same person.” 

“Indeed! and why not ?” asked Nita, a little brusquely. 

“ Well, I used to see you very frequently, but now you seem rather 
to avoid me; and we use4 to have such lovely times together ! ” 
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we?” abruptly. 

“Why, don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes. I beg your pardon; I am getting so absent-minded.” 

“ Ah, it is so easy for a man to forget,” said Miss Olcott, with a 
sigh. “Better for us poor women if our memories were as short.” 

“Now, I wonder what particular occasion she is alluding, to,” 
Nita asked herself. ‘‘ Evidently Arthur is mixed up in this. I 
must try and draw her out.” ‘Then turning to her companion she 
said: ‘* Ah, you mean those evenings—” 

“Yes; when we used to dine at Torretti’s, in that funny little 
room that overlooked the square. I remember at the time you 
were very absent-minded, as you are now. I suppose everything 
had not gone just right at home. I could read as much in your 
face. Ah! these frivolous young wives are a sore trial to a man of 
your brains and intellect.” 

«*You are entirely mistaken,” said Nita, rather savagely. “ Mrs. 
Vaness is a woman of great intelligence, and with a knowledge of 
life much beyond her years.” 

“ Bravely spoken!” said Miss Olcott, with a laugh. “It is only 
right for a husband to stick v9, hee his wife; but we know,” tapping 
her companion playfully with her fan. “ We know, don’t we?” 

“How I should like to scratch her face!” said Nita to herself. 
“ T wonder what she is insinuating by ‘We know’ ?” 

“‘By the way,” said Miss Olcott, after another pause, “I am 
not so sure that you do not owe me a very abject apology.” 

What for?” 

“Do you remember the eighth of May six weeks ago?” 

Did Nita remember it? What a question to kt She wished 
in her heart that she might forget it, for it was on the evening of 
that day that she had made that terrible bargain in souls. 

me Oh, I remember it perfectly well,” thoughtfully. “ What of 
it ?” 

‘‘Only this, O man of uncertain memory: you met me that 
afternoon on Fifth Avenue, and arranged to drive me out to High 
Bridge to dinner the next day. Now, what have you to say for 
yourself? Ought I to forgive you after such a per pte ama 
And ever since you have studiously avoided me. I have had no 
chance to get an explanation.” 

“T suppose I was ashamed of myself,” stammered Nita, almost 
ready to burst into tears. ‘‘I—I had such important business com- 
plications on hand at the time that they drove everything else out 
of my head.” 

«And I waited for you almost in tears, heartless creature, for 
two mortal hours, waiting for you to come. I had pictured to my- 
self another al fresco dinner, such as we had enjoyed there once 
before, when we had the table spread under the trees in a lovely 
arcadian grove by the river. And you insisted on feeding me like a 
baby, and we laughed and chattered like a couple of children let 
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loose for a holiday, and were just as foolish and happy. And you 
crowned me with roses just as they do in romantic poems, and we 
both sipped champagne out of the same glass ; and when we parted, 
you gave me this seal from your watch-chain—see, I have kept it 
ever since,” taking the little jewel out of her bosom. 

“T think I had better keep this,” said Nita, taking it and putting 
it away in her pocket. 

‘*Ah!” sighed Miss Olcott, ‘“‘those beautiful days will never 
come again.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said poor Nita, to herself, grinding her 
teeth savagely. “Just leave it to me that they will never come 
again.” Controlling herself with an effort, she said aloud, “Oh, I 
dare say we shall see a great deal of each other this summer. 
There may be many such pleasant days in store for us both.” 

‘You don’t know how much that hope cheers me,” said Miss 
Olcott, gushingly. ‘‘I have now something to look forward to and 
dream about when I am alone.” 

“ And so have I,” said Nita to herself, with a frown. 

“ We can meet very often,” continued Miss Olcott, “and no one 
need be any the wiser. Your wife never sees anything; she is too 
much blinded with love, poor little thing !” 

“Not so blind as you think, you hussy!” said Nita, under her 
— Then fearing that her feelings would betray her, she said 
rastily, 

* T think we had better go back to the parlor now or we shall be — 
missed. It is just as well to be discreet in these matters.” 

“Qh, I know !” with a significant smile, tapping her companion 
playfully with her fan. “ We understand, don’t we ?” 

Nita thrust her hands firmly in her pockets, lest the temptation 
of having that smiling face so near hers might prove stronger than 
her self-control. 

“Oh, yes, we understand,” she said, grimly, as she lifted the 
portiére for Miss Olcott to es into the room beyond. ‘‘ And 
there is some one else whom I shall come to an understanding with 
before this night is over ”—grimly to herself. 

It was with a sense of relief that she got rid of Miss Olcott. 
Then, no longer able to control her tears, and sick at heart, she 
crept up to her room, and flinging herself on the bed, burst into a 
flood of tears. 

“ Ah! it has come at last,” she murmured brokenly, after the first 
paroxysm had passed away. ‘‘I knew Arthur was concealing some- 
thing from me all along, and now the terrible truth is made clear. 
Oh, how miserable I am!” hiding her burning face among the pil- 
lows. “How unhappy I am!” and tears again choked her utter- 
ance. “To think that Alice Olcott, my dearest friend, should have 

lotted to make me unhappy! Hateful thing ! she shall never step 

her foot across the threshold of this house again while I am in it. 

And as for Arthur—I will tell him what I have heard. He will 
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attempt to defend himself, but I will not listen. I will seave him— 
I will go back to dear mamma and try to find in her a solace for 
my poor wounded heart. And when it is possible, I will get a 
separation, and Arthur shall never see me again—never!” And then 
she began to cry afresh, and moaned and sobbed as if her very heart 
were breaking. 

‘How long she lay in this condition she did not know; but she 
had forgotten all about the party below, and was only occupied in 
thinking of her own misery. 

At last a thought roused her. She was eager to see him, to con- 
front him with the details of his guilt, and to tell him that all was 
over between them forever. 

She bathed her eyes hastily in some cold water, for they were 
swollen with crying, and then besesied downstairs. The guests had 
departed early, glad to get away from sucha gloomy entertainment. 

Arthur was walking nervously up and down the parlors, and 
started angrily as she entered. : 

“T am glad to see you have been crying,” he said, looking at her 
eyes. “ But tears, madam, will not wash away the scandal you have 
brought upon your name.” 

“And angry words, sir, cannot stifle the voice of your coward 
conscience, that must torture you at this moment for the wrongs 
against your wife in the past.” 

‘What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

“T can read guilt in her face,” he said to himself, eying Nita 
suspiciously. 

“He is trembling already with shame”—to herself as she boldly 
confronted him. 

«* You have deceived me!” they cried, almost in the same breath. 

*‘Ts he mocking me ?” she asked herself, 

“Ts it ge apy bravery that she echoes my words ?” he repeated 
to himself, with a frown. “Let the sight of this bring a blush to 
your cheek,” taking a long mousquetaire glove out and waving it 
triumphantly in close proximity to Nita’s nose. ‘‘ What have you 
to say to this?” 

“ And what do you say to this?” cried the lady in pink, who was 
decidedly put out at the sight of her glove in his hands. 

“ Where did you get my seal?” he stammered. 

‘< Where did you get my glove ?” 

‘*T found it in possession of your dear friend Jack Follansby— 
mine no more. It seems that you did not dislike him quite so 
much as you pretended in the old days when your soul had not 
changed places with mine. He told me much of the past which 
you would not care to have me repeat—of téte-d-tetés by moonlight, 
ete. Ah, it was well for you to complain of your household cares 
while you were singing and flirting with Follansby!” 

** And you did wellto murmur about your hard work on the pa- 
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per when you were driving Miss Olcott all over the country, and 
dining with her al fresco in arcadian groves! At least I have 
caine something by this odious bargain in souls—I have found you 
out.” 

“‘ My discoveries have been quite as numerous as yours, and more 
unpleasant,” he cried. “My conscience is entirely clear of any 
wrong. A dinner under the trees with my wife’s intimate friend— 
what does that matter ?” 

“ And I only entertained one of your stupid associates because 
you were not here to take him off my hands.’ 

“ Evidently you did not find the duty as unpleasant as you would 
have me think.” 

“«« And I am not so silly as to believe that it was through a desire 
to please me that you dined and wined Miss Olcott.” 

And they. both tie walking angrily up and down the room like 
two caged animals, stopping in the middle of the floor to snap out 
retorts. 

“ Heartless woman! ” 

«Cruel deceiver !” 

“To betray a trusting heart !” 

“'To take advantage of a young wife’s innocence! ” 

Then she paused in the middle of the floor and said: 

“Tf you had shown any sign of repentance, I might forgive you; 
but no, you are andeaiod ; you do not care if I break my. heart.” 

“ Tf you showed some regret for your flirtation, I should be merci- 
ful; but you have the boldness to brave me out. Very well, I have 
no more to say.” —_- 

‘*But I have. The law shall set me free.” 

“The sooner the better.” 

‘¢T will return to my mother.” 

‘* You have my full consent.” 

They paused in the wrangle as a — suddenly appeared in 
the doorway. It was Uncle Oliver’s Indian servant Guz 0; he was 
very much agitated. 

“Sahib,” he stammered, addressing Nita, “my Lord is dying.” 

Then with a bound he disappeared up the stairs again. 

The husband and wife stood for a moment regarding each other 
in stony silence. Suddenly Arthur started and seized Nita by the 
arm ; all hostility was forgotten. 

“Did you hear?” he blurted out ; “ Uncle—Oliver—is dying !” 

“ Dying !” she murmured, vacantly. 

“Yes,” seizing her arm, “he is dying, and the secret of our 
souls will die with him.” 

Then they broke away from each other and rushed madly up the 
stairs, forgetting their quarrel—everything but the new danger 
that threatened their future! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THEY AGREE TO AGREE. 


Ir was quite evident to the husband and wife, when they burst 
into the bed-room, that Uncle Oliver’s last hour had come. ‘Two 
candles at the foot of the bed cast a pale blue light over his with- 
ered features as he lay there. 

In the corner the Indian was kneeling before a brass idol, pouring 
incense into a brazier that burned at the base, and muttering prayers 
in an unknown tongue. 


A strange shudder of apprehension ran through the visitors as . 


they noted the preparations for the last hour. A sudden feeling of 
helpless terror made them tremble... He would die, and the secret 
with him! 

“Ah, my children,” he said, feebly, “it is well that you have 
come while some life still burns in this worn-out body. The light 
of the candle flickers in the socket before the breath of the de- 
stroyer.” 

“Oh, uncle,” cried Nita, in a flood of tears, “ you must not die, 
you shall not.” And she knelt down at the foot of the bed and 
clasped one of the claw-like hands firmly, as if to hold him back 
from the unknown abyss. It seemed at that moment that the 
phantom of a smile wreathed the withered features of the old man 
as his eyes fell on the kneeling figure. 

«Allah Achbar! God is great! There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet. Alahuma subahana hu! The will of God 
be done!” he murmured, piously. And the Indian in the corner 
bowed his head towards the east, and struck his forehead three 
times, while he beat his breast eens: : 

“ My children, I am sick unto death. raw near to me, for my 
breath is faint and my voice feeble. 1 would have you both see 
that the bequests in my will are properly bestowed. The bulk of 
my property I leave to the Society of Historical Research. ‘The rev- 
enues of my tea-garden on the Hoang-ho you will pay in quarterly 
instalments to my faithful servant Guzko.” 

Husband and wife heaved a dolorous sigh at this point, but it 
was occasioned probably by their melancholy surroundings and the 
presence of death. 

“ But I have not forgotten you,” said the old man. “ I bequeath 
to you my greatest treasures, that I have spent many long years ‘n 
collecting.” 

“ Ah!” murmured his nephew and niece... 

“Yes,” he continued. “Now that my last hours have come, let 
all past hostilities be forgotten. I leave to you my priceless collec- 
tion of petrified cats from the temples of Thebes.” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed husband and wife, looking at each other blankly. 
“Oh!” they repeated. 

“Tt is only just,” said the sage. “Be not overcome with the 
magnitude of my gift. It is the greatest reparation I can make for 
your unselfish kindness towards me these two years past.” 

“Qh! thank you, uncle, thank you!” stammered Nita, feeling 
that she ought to say something at that juncture. “ We shall cher- 
ish the cats for your sake.” 

“Yes,” blurted out Arthur; “they will always remind us of 
you, dear uncle.” 

The old man looked up a little severely to see if there was any 
personal allusion intended in the last remark, but the speaker’s face 
was calm and placid. Arthur, in fact, had been thinking very hard 
for the past few moments. He could not reconcile himself to the 
fact that Uncle Oliver was about to die with their secret locked up 
in his breast. Something must be done. They could not resi 
him to the tomb without a desperate struggle. He must live—he 
should live, at least long enough to a a their odious bargain. 
After that it would not so much matter. _ 

His resolution orgs been taken, he suddenly cried, gayly: 

“Why do you talk of dying, uncle? You have many happy years 
in store for you. We will pull you through, and in a few days, at 
the most, you will be as lively as ever.” 

Uncle Oliver looked at him in consternation from beneath his 
bushy eyebrows. 

“ Let me die in peace,” he murmured. ‘Allah Achbar. God is 
great. Let no one dispute His will. My end hascome. So it is 
written in the book of fate.” And he turned his face to the wall. 

But they were not going to let him off so easily; too much de- 
pended on his living. What a terrible future they must face if he 
should pass away, and his secret with him! 

Nita, too, seemed to grasp her husband’s intention. Certainly it 
would never do to resign him aslong as a breath remained in his 
body. They would fi ht with the grim destroyer over the body of 
the victim he would claim. 

“Come, uncle,” cried Arthur, ‘‘ the battle is not half over. Be 
not faint-hearted; we will save you yet. ‘The best doctors in the 
city shall be called in consultation.” 

“T won’t have them!” roared the dying man, with astonishing 
vehemence for one who had seemed so exhausted a moment ago. 
“Tf you bring one in the house, I will take poison and hasten mat- 
ters.” 

‘Very well,” said Arthur, resignedly; ‘then we must doctor 
you ourselves. I know by the sound of your voice that you are 
many miles off from death’s door.” 

The invalid groaned and buried his face in the pillows. 

“Come, Nita, we must do all we can to save our poor uncle. Go 
and get that copy of ‘the Household Doctor’ that your mother gave 
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you. It is downstairs on my secretary. Courage, uncle; we will 
save you;” as she departed hastily on her errand. 

“ Go ’way and let me die,” howled Uncle Oliver. te 

“ Not if your loving relatives can help it,” firmly. “ We will 

outwit the gentleman on the white horse yet. Have no fear.” 
moaned the sufferer. 

“ First,” said Arthur, resolutely, “ you want moreair. The room 

is charged with smoke.” 

Guzko had now finished his devotions, and had resumed his stolid 
osition at the foot of the bed. Arthur turned to him and said 
astily, “ Guzko, we are going to save Lord Oliver. Will you help 

me ?” 

“Sahib, I swear it by the sacred arms of Vishnu,” bowing sol- 


emnly. 

“ Guzko,” cried the old man from the bed, ‘‘I forbid you. Obey 
me. I am still your master.” 

“Tf you would save his life, follow my instructions, or you will be 
responsible for his death,” said Arthur. “ Pay no heed to his words. 
They are the ravings of delirium.” 

The servant nodded and, placing his forefinger on his forehead, 
bowed as if he understood. 

“Put out that smoking stuff!” cried Arthur, vigorously. ‘ We 
must first clear the room of this incense; ” and going to the windows 
he raised the curtains and opened them wide to the evening breeze. 

“Oh!” howled the invalid, “I shall freeze to death. Would you 
kill me before my time ? Go away and let me die in peace.” 

“ Why, you are reviving already,” said Arthur. “ That isa good 
sign. Let me feel your pulse,” rushing to the bed and taking the 
old man’s wrist in his hand, much against the other’s wishes. 

‘«* Ah, I thought so,” looking at his watch; “a high fever. We 
must proceed to more heroic treatment.” 

Guzko.” 

‘‘Sahib,” rising from his kneeling posture where he had been ex- 
tinguishing the fire on the altar before the idol. 

“Prepare a bath, and then bring up all the ice there is in the re- 
frigerator and put it in the tub. We must reduce this fever.” 

Again the sufferer broke out into groans and protestations; but 
they paid no attention, and Guzko departed hastily on his mission. 

“Do not excite yourself,” said Arthur, calmly, holding the strug- 
gling invalid; “it will only aggravate your fever. Ah! there you- 
are,” as Nita entered the room, her arms laden with books and 
bottles. ‘‘ Uncle is already much better.” 

“T’m not; I’m worse,” howled the dying man. 

‘*The fever has mounted to his brain,” said Arthur. “Iam go- 
ing to give him an iced bath to reduce it.” ; 

“T have always heard mother say that a mustard-plaster at the 
base of the brain was excellent to draw away the blood from the 
head. See how flushed he is.” 
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And in truth Uncle Oliver’s countenance was red as a lobster 
with the exertion of screaming at his nephew. 

“ Yes, I think half-a-dozen mustard-plasters would be just the 
thing,” said Arthur, after a moment’s thought. “Three on the 
chest, two on the back of the neck, and—oh, yes, one on the top of 
the head. The time has come for the most heroic measures.” 

“Oh, look at him! ” cried Nita, as the sufferer began to struggle 
and scream at the thought of what was coming. 

“T shall have to tie his hands. You see, he is crazed with deliri- 
um,” said Arthur, Speen 4 and he proceeded to tie the old man’s 
wrists together with a silk handkerchief in spite of Uncle Oliver’s 
profane protestations. Nita had meanwhile prepared the mustard- 
plasters and proceeded to decorate him with them. Arthur having 
threatened to put one over his mouth if he persisted in screaming, 
silence was finally restored; in fact the sick man was almost too 
much exhausted to do anything but groan. 

‘* His face is still very much flushed,” said Nita, who had been 
consulting the medical book. “Let us begin right here on this 
chapter on fevers, and work our way through; by that means we 
shall be sure of hitting on the right remedy.” 

It required all Arthur’s strength at this juncture from keeping 
Uncle Oliver from bounding out of bed; but the young guar- 
ne was strong, and such a withered old man was like a toy in his 

ands. 
“A very sensible idea, Nita. Let us begin at once.” 

‘«« There are several ways of bleeding,” referring to the book ; ‘‘ but 
if we try them all at once we shall be sure to hit the right one.” 

“ A very wise conclusion.” 

“T think if you bled him on the soles of his feet, on the chest, 
and put a dozen leeches on each temple, it will do for the present.” 

Oh, why did I not die before you came in? Unhappy man!” 
murmured the sufferer. 

“Now, while you are getting your lancet ready—” said Nita. 

“ T suppose an ink-eraser will do just as well?” asked Vaness. 

“ Oh, certainly; the only thing necessary is to have it sharp and 
make a deep incision, so that there will be a good flow of blood.” 

understand perfectly.” 

“ Good-bye, uncle, for the present,” said Nita, bending over him 
lovingly. ‘* You will be well in a few days, thanks to our care. 
While Arthur is bleeding youl shall be preparing anice tea that 
will make you sleep. It’s made from my dear mother’s own recipe, 
and has been handed down for many generations in our family. It 
doesn’t smell nice, but then it is al] the more certain to do you good. 
It contains pennyroyal, molasses, boiled onions, cloves, and—and— 
Dear me! have I forgotten what the compound was? Arthur.” 

Yes, my dear.” 

“Ts there some kind of stuff with a Latin name beginning asa— 
asa.” 
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Asafcetida.” 

“Oh, yes, that must be it—asafetida. Now keep quiet, dear 
uncle, until I return. You are to take three pints every hour un- 
til well ;” and she bounded away gayly on her mission of mercy. 

“ Arthur,” gasped the uncle, feebly. 3 

“ Yes, yes,” bending over him. 

‘* Kill me before Nita gets back.” e 

And he sank exhausted among the pillows. 

But Arthur paid small attention to the old man’s raving. Havy- 
ing bled him in four or five places, and after Nita had forced him to 
swallow several quarts of her decoction, which had become burnt in 
the pababe 4 they ran him up and down the room for a half-hour, 
having read in the book that violent exercise was excellent to re- 
store circulation. 

Then, having pars him in the bath of cracked ice, he was 
finally put back to bed more dead than alive. 

** Now you can take a short nap,” said Nita, ‘‘and you will find 
yourself much better. We will rouse you in half an hour, because 
too much sleep is not good in your feeble condition. You might 
full into a comatose state from which there will be no waking you. 
In a half-hour we will return and renew the treatment, because so 
fur we have only gone a page in the chapter on fevers.” 

The uncle groaned and rolled his face towards the wall, too feeble 
to make any retort; while husband and wife went downstairs to- 
gether, well satisfied with their work. 

The excitement and worry of the last hour had exhausted Nita, 
She sank down on the sofa with a sigh of fatigue. 

‘*T am afraid all our efforts have been in vain,” she murmured, 
plaintively. “He seems to be slowly sinking.” 

“And with him dies our secret,” said her companion, with a 

roan. 
ene It is all your fault,” said Nita. “If you had never brought him 
into the house, our lives would not now be bound by this terrible 
bargain. We could call our souls our own.” 

‘* But it was you,” angrily, “who worried him into the ceremony 
of changing them. I was indifferent. You have only yourself to 
blame that you have made your life wretched, and dragged me 
down as well. Think of the future before us. You have been 
well punished for your discontent with your lot.” 

But Nita was too choked with tears at that moment to make 
reply. 

fe At least we have seen each other in our true lights,” she said, 
after a moment’s silence. “We understand each other better than 
ever before.” 

“Much good may that do us in the years to come! Better a life- 
time of ignorance than those few weeks that have given us 
knowledge.” 
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«¢ A nice ornament to the gentle sex you have made!” said Nita 
freezingly. 

“ A beautiful example of manhood you have displayed!” growled 
her companion. ‘‘ But for you, this bargain in souls would never 
have been brought about.” 

‘* Don’t, don’t !” cried Nita, in a flood of tears. “Don’t try and 
make me feel more miserable than Iam. If I have done wrong, let 
these tears show my deep repentance. This is no time for mutual 
recriminations. We share a common danger. Let us declare a 
truce until Uncle Oliver’s fate has been decided.” 

“ Perhaps you are right; but oh!” with a pang of recollection, 
“if I could only have my beautiful life back again! Never would I 
murmur at fortune, if it were only restored.” 

“I deserve my fate,” said Nita, with a fresh flood of tears, “I 
had everything to make life happy, but I was spoiled and discon- 
tented. The punishment is just, but it is hard, so hard to bear!” 
wringing her hands despairingly. 

‘Our repentance comes all too late,” groaned Arthur. ‘“‘ We 
should have thought of this before we made that terrible bargain.” 

He paused in the midst of his lamentations at the sight of a strange 
apparition. Husband and wife shrieked at the sight; and indeed it 
was enough to appal the stontest heart. It was Uncle Oliver, or his 
ghost—Uncle Oliver swathed in mustard-plasters, and his brow 
crowned with leeches, his feet wrapped in numerous white cloths. 
He tottered to a chair and sank into it with a groan. 

“How imprudent of you!” murmured Nita, rushing to his side. 
“ Arthur, we must carry him back to his room.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the patriarch, smiting his beard. ‘‘ Not until 
I have had my say. My children, I give in; you have conquered 
me. I have deceived you.” 

“ Deceived us?” 

“Yes. Iam not sick—that is, I was not until you began to treat 
me, or rather maltreat me, for the fever,” making a wry face. 
‘‘The thought that Nita might arrive at any moment and force me 
to take ‘another quart of her tea, or that Arthur would try to dissect 
me again with a dull pen-knife, decided me to demand a truce of 
hostilities while some life still remained in my poor old body.” 

. “ Explain,” said the nephew ; “ you speak in riddles.” 

The old man cleared his throat and said: : 

“TI feigned sickness to frighten you. I did not think you had 
been punished enough,” directing his glance particularly towards 
Nita. ‘* But you turned the tables on me completely, and almost 
made me wish that death would indeed come to my relief. What 
was intended only asa joke came near having a serious ending. An- 
other day of such treatment and I should be ready for the last rites. 
I have come down here to propose a truce ; to make a new bargain 
with you—to give you back your souls in return that I may be able to 
live in peace the little while Allah permits me to remain on earth.” 
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“* Agreed,” cried the husband and wife, almost in the same breath. ~ 

The sage smiled. 

* Are you quite sure this time that you will not repent the ex- 
change?” 

“We have suffered enough,” said Arthur. ‘Give us back our 
old lives, and we will never murmur at our lot again.” 

‘<T have spoken ill of you, uncle,” cried Nita, kneeling at his fect. 
“T have said cruel emis 8 that I now regret. I am well punished. 
I have learned a severe lesson during these weeks. Restore me to 
my old place and you will never have cause to regret it.” 

“This experience has not been in vain,” said the sage. ‘‘ Verily 
the mummy’s secret was not without value. It has given you an in 
sight into your own lives, and shown you how you had despised the 
most generous gifts of God. Let this lesson suffice. Be content to 
live out with unmurmuring patience your several lives in that con- 
dition it has pleased the Creator to call you, content to sup on honey 
and on rue, for love shall make the bitter sweet.” 

They kneeled like two penitents at his feet, thinking dreamily of 
the sweet hope held out to them by his words. And the sage drew 
from his sleeve the famous box and the tattered scroll; and, again, 
as on that fateful day, the lights flickered in the cloud of incense, 
and the pale blue flames danced above the stooping figures, and 
then the mist of perfume floated away into thin air, and the patri- 
arch, raising his hands towards heaven, murmured: 

“ Allah Achbar! It is done.” 

Nita opened her eyes with a glad cry. A great feeling of joy and 
rest came over her as she looked up into Arthur’s eyes brimmed 
with happy tears. Then, hiding her charming face in his bosom, 
she **A—Arthur.” 

‘* Darling!” pressing her lips. 

**T—I am so glad we are ws again! ” 


THE END. 
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